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The Kennedy Universal Plate Mill. 


Designed by Julian Kennedy and built by the A. Gar- 
rison Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, a universal mill em- 
bodying a number of new devices has been installed by 
the Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s improvements, which are patented, provide par- 
ticularly for the support, adjustment and driving of the 
vertical rolls and their ready removal, and also cover a 
new cruciform pinion housing arrangement built up of 
horizontally divided parts. In Fig. 1 is a view of the 
mill complete with pinion housings. Fig. 2 presents a 
plan view and a front elevation, while in Fig. 3 is an end 


rolls and between the housings and is wider than the 
shaft. The’ connecting shaft is carried in end bushings 
in the squared shaft and is provided at each end with a 
pinion, d, intermeshing with a pinion, ec, having a screw 
threaded hub engaging the adjusting screw f for the 
lower part of the vertical roll housing. The pinions g 
and h connect the pinion e to a similar upper pinion, i, 
engaging the adjusting screw & for the upper part of the 
vertical roll. A movable pull back cylinder, J, movable 
between an outer casing and an inner stationary sleeve, 
which surrounds the rod m, holds the vertical housing 
against its adjusting screws. The inner end of the rod 
has the enlargement n, which enters a recess in the hous- 
ing a. The latter is enlarged vertically, so that when 


Fig. 1—The Kennedy Universal Plate Mill. 


elevation. In Fig. 4 is a partial sectional front elevation 
showing the support and connections of the hangers for 
the vertical rolls. Fig. 5 shows the guide and roller sys- 
tem employed when the vertical rolls are removed, leaving 
a two-high mill. 

As shown in Fig. 4, each of the vertical rolls is carried 
in a removable housing, a, which is semicylindrical in the 
body portion, while its upper and lower parts contain the 
vertical bearings for the upper and lower shafts, respec- 
tively, of the two rolls. The upper parts are provided 
with lateral portions b, through which extends an upper 
supporting shaft for both vertical rolls. This shaft rests 
in bearings which project out from the main housings, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The housings @ are forked at their low- 
er ends to fit over a squared shaft which is bored out 
longitudinally to receive a connecting shaft, c, for the 
rol] adjusting mechanism. To protect the squared shaft 
from falling scale recesses are formed in the lower parts 
of the housings which receive the ends of a curved cover 
plate. The cover extends parallel with the horizontal 


the housing is lifted slightly the rod m may be pulled out 
and the housing lifted free. The upper part of the verti- 
cal roll housing has a bore of diameter sufficient to allow 
the roll to be pulled up through it when the upper bearing 
blocks are removed. 

In the usual way the bevel wheel on the upper journal 
of each vertical roll intermeshes with a bevel wheel 
splined to the horizontal shaft driving the vertical roll, 
as shown in Fig. 1. The bevel wheel on the driving shaft 
has an elongated hub with a projecting annular ring fit- 
ting in a closed case. The arrangement of brasses in the 
closed case is special and the bolts holding the upper and 
lower parts of the case together are made of sufficient 
strength to carry the weight of the vertical roll and its 
housing. A simple provision is made for taking up wear 
from the end thrust of the driving shaft. 

The cruciform shape of the pinion housing is a feature 
to which thé designer attaches importance as giving sym- 
metry and strength. The pinions to which the driving 
shafts of thé vertical] rolls are connected intermesh with 
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an idler which intermeshes with the driving pinion for 
the upper horizontal roll. 

When the mill is converted into a two-high blooming 
mill by the removal of the vertical rolls and housings 
there is dropped over the squared shaft c’, Fig. 5, the lower 
bracket portion of the support for the guide r. The guide 
has projecting ribs, s, to guide the entering metal, and for 
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the first pass, where the ingot is too short to be forced in 
by the roller table, a roller, ¢, is provided to support and 
feed the metal. Collars u surround the necks of this 
roller and extend into the cavities v, into which water is 
fed through the pipe w and taken off by the pipe zr. The 
intermediate partition y secures the circulation of the 
water through the chamber. There are also oil pipes, 2, 
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Fig. 2.—Plan and Blevation of Kennedy Universal Mill and Pinion Housing. 
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through which oil is supplied to the necks within the 
collars. 

The removal of the vertical rolls is easily accomplishe: 
by disconnecting and lifting the driving shaft by an over- 
head crane. The shaft will lift the vertical roll housings 
and with them the rolls and their attachments. 

The main rolls of the mill, shown in Fig. 1, are 24 in. ’ , 
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in diameter and the necks are 18 in. in diameter. ‘hie 
vertical rolls are 13% in. in diameter and their necks $ in. 
Plates from 8 to 28 in. wide and 150 ft. long can be rotic.! 
with the usual range in thickness. With the exception «! 
the bedplate and pinion housings practically the entire 
mill is of steel castings and forgings, and all pinions and 
gears are cut. In addition to the easy removal of the 
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vertical rolls a special point has been made of securing 
close fitting couplings, absence of backlash and great 
strength of gearing. 


The Foundry Supply Association. 


The preparations for the convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, to be held in Philadelphia 
May 20 to 24, are progressing satisfactorily, and the exhibit 
of foundry supplies and equipment to be held in connection 
therewith by the Foundry Supply Association is now an as- 
sured success. A floor plan of the Armory, in which the ex- 
hibit is to be housed, has been prepared for distribution. 
‘he Armory is a building 165 x 160 ft. on the inside, with 
 humber of rooms adjacent, one of which will be used 
for the meetings of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. Adjoining the Armory at the side is a vacant lot, 
100 x 200 ft. on which a temporary building will be 












Fig. 3.—End View of Universal Mill. 


erected for such exhibits as can not be placed in the 
Armory, comprising oil melting furnaces and machines 
which require special foundations. Arrangements have 
been made for supplying compressed air for those re- 
quiring it. The exhibits already arranged for cover 
practically the entire line of equipment for foundries. 
This convention is expected to be by far the largest 
githering of foundrymen which has ever been brought to- 
gether, as it now appears certain that there will be over 
1000 present from outside of Philadelphia. The pro- 
cramme, as thus far outlined, is better than that pre- 


sented at any of the previous conventions. The fact that . 


the Brass Foundrymen’s Supply Association will be or- 
ganized during the convention assures the attendance of 
a very large number of foundrymen interested in brass 
foundry practice, and one session will be devoted to the 
brass foundry interests. The foundry foremen will be 
represented as usual, and hold special sessions. Applica- 
tions for membership in the Foundry Supply Association, 
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‘or for space in the exhibit, should be sent to Secretary 


H. M. Lane, Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
——o+-e—____—_ 


Fans for Automatic Stokers.—The Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has contracted to furnish two 
specially designed fans for furnishing forced draft for 
the automatic stokers of the American Stoker Company, 
which will be used at the new steam plant of the General 
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Fig. 4.—Sectional View Showing the Method of Support for 
Vertical Rolls, 





Fig. 5.—Guide and Roller System Used When Vertical Rolle 
Are Removed. 





Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. The fans will be 
directly connected to high speed motors through Buffalo 
flexible couplings. The reasons for making the fans of 
special design were the desirability of using as high 
motor speed as possible; to make motor requirements as. 
nearly standard as possible, and on account of the space 
requirements, the blowers each being called upon to 
handle 80,000 cu. ft. of air per minute at 2% oz. statie 
pressure. In order to combine large capacity, high speed 
and comparatively low pressure, together with the de- 
mands for the best obtainable efficiency, careful propor- 
tions of inlet and outlet diameters and blade curvature 
radii are called for. The engineers of the company are now 
able to predetermine the proportions necessary for maxi- 
mum efficiency. Recently a blower with wheel only 
2% in. in width at periphery and 10 ft. in diameter was 
built to meet the requirements of high pressure, low 
speed and small capacity. The possibility of the success 
of such a design has been demonstrated. 
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Pawling & Harnischfeger Slag Cranes. 


The modern scheme of converting blast furnace slag 
from the molten state into granulated form by quenching 
with water while hot has evolved a useful by-product 
from what was formerly considered a waste. This granu- 
lated slag is extensively used for ballasting railroad 
tracks, filling ground, making roads and in the manufac- 
ture of slag cement. To supersede the older method of 
transporting the slag in cinder ladles on cars to some con- 
venient dumping ground, the electric traveling crane has 
been specially designed for the rapid and economical 
handling of the slag into railroad cars, by which it may 
be conveyed to any distance. 

At Joseph Wharton's blast furnaces, Wharton, N. J., 
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tures are to be found in the clam shell buckets and 
mechanism for operating them and handling the loads. 
The shells of each bucket are made in halves and are 
supported from cast steel brackets that are trunnioned on 
the same shaft on which the bucket cable drum revolves, 

The trolleys are 12 ft. 6 in. x 11 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft. high to 
the top of the housings. The trolley frames have cast 
iron sides with structural steel end girts extended at one 
end about 7 ft. to support the operator’s cage. In the 
trolley sides the truck wheels are located and the bearings 
for the drum shafts and main pinions. To the hoist 
motor is coupled a slip friction coupling that connects 
through three sets of gears and pinions to the drum 
shafts. In this train of gearing is incorporated the me- 
chanical load brake. To the hoisting drum, which runs 
free on its shaft is fitted a very substantial friction clutch. 


Fig. 1—One of the Electric Traveling Slag Handling Cranes Installed at Joseph Wharton’s Blast Furnaces by Pawling & 
Harnischfeger. 


there have recently been placed in service two electric 
traveling slag cranes built by Pawling & Harnischfeger, 
Milwaukee, Wis., each handling a clam shell bucket of 3 
cu. yd. capacity. These cranes are in general identical, 
except as to dimensions. One of them, shown in Fig. 1, 
has a span of 49 ft. 10 in., and has a lift of 27 ft. 6 in., 
and serves the No. 2 furnace; the other is of 34 ft. span 
and 46 ft. 9 in. lift, and serves the No. 3 furnace. Fig. 
2 is a top view of the latter crane and shows the trolley 
and mechanism with the housing removed. The drum 
with the grooving in the center is termed the hoisting 
drum, the dumping drum being grooved at the ends. In 
this view can be seen the parts which connect to levers in 
the cage for operating the friction clutch and band brake 
controlling the drums. The line drawing, Fig. 3, illus- 
trates an end view of the trolley, from the main drum 
gearing end, with the cage and bucket attached. 

The bridge and trolley operating parts are the same 
as are usually employed in regular crane practice, three 
motors being used, one for hoisting, one for traveling the 
trolley and one for the bridge. The distinguishing fea- 


The friction rim is bolted to the drum flange, the clutch 
center being keyed to the shaft. Wood blocks fastened 
to the clutch ring are expanded to grip on the clutch rim 
by a wedge action applied through a system of levers 
and bell crank to the clutch lever in the cage. The 
dumping drum also runs free on its shaft, but is made 
to revolve with it by a permanent friction coupling fitted 
in the end of the drum. At the same end and on the out- 
side is the band brake, which is also operated from the 
cage by a foot lever. 

These cranes are operated continuously day and night 
and under very trying conditions. In running off a heat 
the molten iron is conveyed through troughs to large 
ladles for pouring, the slag being skimmed off and run to 
large reservoirs where, as it leaves the troughs, it is 
converted into granulated form by coming in contact with 
steam or water emerging from a large pipe immediately 
under the trough. This creates a mass of vapor that 
carries with it quantities of sulphurous gas and minute 
particles of slag. Despite the fact that the cranes are 
enveloped in this cloud of vapor which obstructs the view 
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of the bucket and slag pit, the operation is conducted 
with remarkable precision and speed. This is made pos- 
sible through the medium of indicators in the operator’s 
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Fig. 3—End Elevation, Showing Trolley, Cage and Bucket. 


cage, which at all times show the exact location of the 

bucket and crane in relation to the slag pit and cars, 
The operation is very simple, being governed by three 

controllers, one each for the hoist, bridge and trolley 











motors, one clutch lever and one foot brake. To open the 
bucket the hoisting drum clutch is released while the foot 
brake is applied to the dumping drum. The bucket jaws 
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being trunnioned at the center and being held at the 
corners, their weight forces them to open, the operator 
checking the hoisting drum when the bucket has opened. 
To lower the bucket the foot brake is released from the 
dumping drum, the weight of the bucket carrying it down 
into the slag. By again applying the hoisting drum 
clutch and starting the hoist motor the bucket closes over 
and hoists the load of slag cinder and is raised to the 
required hight as indicated by the gauges. The load is 
carried and located over the cars, the foot brake applied, 
the hoisting drum clutch released and the load is dumped. 


a 


Gas engines have been very successfully experimented 
with by the Boston Elevated Railway Company in the 
driving of dynamos. According to the Street Railway 
Journal, one of the stations having a capacity of 700 kw. 
has been in continuous operation long enough to afford 
interesting figures. For four months, and working under 
severe conditions, a kilowatt-hour on an engine load 
factor of 74 per cent. has been obtained with 1.45 Ib. 
coal. A test of 30 days’ duration, when the plant was 
running 16 hr. a day and using Pocahontas coal, gave 
a somewhat lower: average—1.31 Ib. per kilowatt-hour. 
Taking into account all considerations, the fuel economy 
of the plant corresponds to that of a steam plant giving 
a kilowatt-hour on about 12 lb. of steam. 


When the plans of the trustees of the Chicago drainage 
canal for its extension a distance of two miles are car- 
ried out, at an expenditure of $2,000,000, it is stated that- 
lake vessels will be able to unload their cargoes at Joliet. 
The plans include the establishment of a 40,000-hp. plant, 
using water from the lake, and the construction of an 
inland harbor for boats coming from the ship canal. The 
latter will have a depth of 26 ft. and an average width 
of 200 ft. The building up of industries along the 40- 
mile stretch of ship canal is confidently predicted. 
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A Newton Heavy Slab Milling Machine. 


In the building of large machinery, especially loco- 
motives, on which there is a great deal of forge and 
vther steel work, such as connecting rods, &¢., it is now 
considered most economical to forge a piece rough and 
machine off the surplus metal. The increased demand 
for output which this imposes on the machine tools re- 
quired has been met by the Newton Machine Tool Works, 
Philadelphia, in the redesigning of all its heavy slab 
milling machines. The illustrations show an extra heavy 
slab milling machine which is particularly adapted to 
railroad and locomotive machine shop use. but is also 
suitable for any heavy slab milling where low production 
cost is desired. Figs. 1 and 2 are views of the driving 
and operating sides respectively, and Fig. 3 an inside view 
of the gear box for the table travel. 

The spindle of the machine, which is 64% in. in diame- 
ter, and has a main bearing 15 in. long, is driven through 
worm, bevel and spur gearing by a 35-hp. 2 to 1 variable 
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The cross rail has a bearing on the main or wide up- 
right of 25 x 38 in., and on the outboard or narrow up- 
right of 12 x 81 in. The cross rail is 16 in. wide on its 
tace, and the center of the spindle is carried 4 in. below 
the lower edge of the rail, so as to work around forged 
oil cups on locomotive connecting-rods and to be able to 
sink in and mill keyways on large diameter shafts hay- 
ing a wide variation in diameters, and other similar 
work. The cross rail is counterweighted and has hand 
adjustment with power quick movement in both direc- 
tions. The latter is so designed as to be available for 
sinking the cutter to the required depth by power. This 
is the general practice followed on this machine, which is 
believed to be the only one capable of so doing, as the 
cross rail screws are arranged to pull the cross rail down 
to the work instead of pushing it don, as in other de- 
signs. In addition to being advantageous in operation, 
and a big time saver, this overcomes the chief difficulty 
previously experienced in fluting locomotive connecting- 
rods, where it is necessary to sink the cutter 1% to 1% 
in. in the rod. It overcomes the tendency of the cross- 
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Fis. 1—The New Extra Heavy Slab Milling Machine Built by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


speed motor. The driving worm is of case hardened steel 
with a steep lead and has a roller thrust bearing; 
the worm wheel is phosphor bronze, the ratio between the 
two being 20 to 1. With the exception of these, all other 
gears on the machine are of steel. The spindle is reduced 
to 6 in. in diameter in the bore of the driving worm 
wheel, to which it is connected by a double spline. The 
spindle has 8 in. endwise adjustment, for convenience in 
setting cutters. After the work has been placed in the 
inuchine the arbor is arranged to drive by a butterfly 
key, which is inserted in a slot across the face of the 
spindle and a hole in the arbor. The outboard bearing 
for the arbor is bushed, the bushing being tapered on 
the outside and split, so as to compensate for wear, as it 
is arranged to fit over the arbor bushings and be adjusted 
to support the arbor close up to the work being milled. 

The cross rail is of the inclined face design, which in 
addition to carrying the spindle close to the uprights 
overcomes to a very large extent the tendency of the 
cutter to “pull in,” when milling on a piece which has 
harrow surfaces succeeding wider oues. This angular 
rail bears about the same relatio: to the straight type 
of cross rail that the spring or goose neck too) does to the 
straight tool in the planer, as it prevents gouging. It also 
reduces the possibility of chatter on light work. 


rail to rise and in connection with a provision to prevent 
the table from pulling forward when sinking in or work- 


ing back, due to the pulling of the cutter, obviates the 


breaking of cutters and arbors and the consequent dam- 
age resulting from the cross rail pushing upward. The 
uprights are of extra heavy sections, and are 36 in. deep. 

The carriage is 36 in. wide anid 7 in. deep and long 
enough to mill 14 ft., and has a bearing on the bed which 
is 2914 in. wide over all. It is operated through a steel 
rack 4 in. wide by a bronze spiral pinion and is fitted 
with a gear box of a special design, as shown in Fig. 3, 
fcr which a patent is pending. The gears in this box are 
all of steel, and run in oil. To distinguish the driving 
shaft a pulley has been placed upon it, although in actual. 
use a worm wheel is used. On this driving shaft there 
are three gears on one sleeve, which slide and mesh into 
the three idle gears in the center. These three idle gears 
mesh into three gears on the driven shaft, which also 
slide. The contact edges of the teeth are beveled, so that 
the gears can readily be shifted while running. This is 
an exceedingly compact box, easy to control, and affords 
exceptional rigidity. The carriage feeds range from 1 to 
10 in. per minute, and a quick power motion is possible 
in both directions. The construction adopted makes not 
only the drive, but the feed motion as well, absolutely pos- 
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’ . itive with relation to the cutter, no belts being used. The fy MN S.C oS SES ae a 
controlling lever. for raising the cross rail, is arranged 
so that when raised the cross rail goes up and when de- 
pressed the cross rail is lowered. A forward movement 
of the contrclling lever for the carriage gives it a quick 

e motion forward and a backward movement the reverse. 
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The machine has been in operation on slab milling for 
something over six months. giving the following rer- 
formance: Width of cut 91% in., depth of cut 9-16 in., 
and lineal feed of table per minute 8 in. This equals a 
’ removal of meta] of 43 cu. in. per minute, corresponding 
to about 14% cu. in. per minute per rated horsepower of 
the motor, which is claimed to greatly exceed all previous 
' milling records, these having been obtained on spur gear 
driven niachines. It serves to indicate that the best re- 
sults in milling are obtained by the worm and wor; 
wheel drive, provided it is correctly designed and propor- 
tioned. It might be of interest to add that the Newton 
Machine Tool Works are largely responsible for the use 
of worm and worm wheel for machine tool practice, as ys 4.—The First Newton Slab Milling Machine, Bullt in 1884. 
they were the first to develop this class of gearing for 
this work, bringing it to a successful commercial point. to record the fastest commercial milling work ever done. 
On one typical piece of work the machine was used for A great deal of the success of the operation is due to the 
5 
. . 
. 
| |e . 
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: Fig. 2.—View of the Operating Side of the Newton [leavy Slab Milirg Machine. 
fluting or channeling two locomotive connecting rods, design of the cutter, which is of the inserted tooth type. 
the cut on each being 3 in. wide and 1% in. deep, and the the teeth being of air hardened steel, inserted on a true 
spiral. The cutter runs at 86 ft. peripheral speed. 
As a comparison of the advance made in milling ma- 
chine practice Fig. 4 herewith shows the machine built 
4 by this company in 1884, which was designed for the 
sume class of work that is now being dove on the new 
; milling machines, including the rods as referred to above, 
and in its day it was considered a record breaker. This 
is said to have been the first commercially successful slab 
i milling machine ever built. It is well to call attention to 
. the construction of the table, which is of the inside square 
» i lock design, instend of the overlapping square lock de- 
" sign as shown on the new design. The feed was by spur 
* 4 pinion and rack, quick table motion being obtained by 
~ 4 the crank shown on the side, one turn of which advanced 
. the carriage 7 in. The drive was through compound spur 


cenrs, and the outboard bearing had to be adjuste:! inde- 
pendently of the main spindle bearing. 
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Nig. 3 : A steel floating target was rec ; a 
Fig. 3.—An Iaterior View of the Change Gear Box for the Table : ’ > Se oo eee 
Travel. Brooklyn Navy Yard, to be used at the Sandy Hook prov- 
milling accomplished at a lineal advance or feed of 34 a ae mS aaa ae : pata gtr a 
j . ‘ r + s eS : 8c OS »-1n, 2 in. 9 Zz 
in. per minute. The figures given above have been main- mins of Tae eee eee ee 


tai as : being 70 tons, 
cained on this work for some time past and are believed ‘ 








A Large Bliss Single Crank Press. 


The increasing variety of articles that are being man- 
ufactured in power presses has brought about the de- 
velopment of many presses which, but a few years ago, 
would have been considered almost impossible to produce, 
so massive are all of the parts entering into their con- 
struction. Large double crank presses and drawing 
presses are now becoming quite common, but it is rare 
to find a single crank press of the size illustrated, par- 
ticularly one combining simplicity of design, ease of man- 
ipulation and accurate guiding of the slide in exception- 
ally long adjustable guides, all of which are features 
claimed for this machine. It is the largest single crank 
press ever built by its builder, the E. W. Bliss Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. An idea of its size may be had from 
the following dimensions and weights: 

The frame is a solid casting and weighs over 18,500 Ib. 
The area of the bed is 31 x 32 in. The distance from 
the bed to the slide at its upper limit of stroke and when 
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on the bracket on the left hand upright in the front view. 
This knockout can also be adjusted by the crank disk, 
which is held to the shaft by a ratchet disk. The working 
of the press is controlled by a patent automatic jaw 
clutch, which is positive in its action and will not click 
when thrown out. Depressing the foot treadle will cause 
the slide to make one complete stroke and then stop at 
its upper limit of movement. 


‘ 


om 


Hydrolithe.—One of the great drawbacks to balloon- 
ing has been the cost and difficulty of manufacturing 
hydrogen gas. A recent consular report describes a new 
method for the manufacture of hydrate of calcium, per- 
fected in France, which, because of the convenience at- 
tending the use of this product for the manufacture of 
hydrogen, is expected to exert an important influence 
upon the business. The new form of hydrate is called 
“ hydrolithe,” and, when pure, will generate 1.15 liters of 
gas per kilogram. It is safe and easy to handle, can be 





Two Views of the Largest Single Crank Press Ever Built by the E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


adjusted to its greatest hight is 30 in. The crankshaft 
is 9 in. in diameter and gives a 12-in. stroke. The ratio 
of the gearing between the driving pulley and the crank- 
shaft is 25 to 1, and the entire train of gears is made 
from steel castings with the teeth cut from the solid. 
The large gear is 80 in. in diameter by 10 in. face and 
weighs 4500 lb. The arrangement of the gearing is 
clearly shown in the rear view of the press, and as will 
be noted is very compact and so laid out that it will not 
interfere with an operator standing at the back of the 
press. The flywheel is 50 in. in diameter by 10 in. face 
ind weighs 2500 Ib, It makes 250 rev. per min. The 
total hight of the press is 153 in. and the total weight is 
something over 41,000 Ib. 


Aside from the magnitude of this press, it is interest-’ 


ing in the details of its construction. The pitman is very 
heavy and is solid, with a scraped fit in the slide, the 
pressure strain being against solid metal. An adjust- 
ment of 3 in. is effected by an 84-in. screw in the slide. 
This screw is made with a flat thread on the pressure 
side, which prevents all side strains. The knockout, 
which is clearly shown in both illustrations, is made to 
suit any hight of die by adjusting the set screw shown 


used for generation of the gas wherever water can be 
obtained, and for long flights can be carried for ballast 
instead of the usual sand, thus. providing a medium which 
may be empjoyed at will for refilling the balloon. As 
an illustration of the saving in weight which will be ob- 
tained: by the substitution of the new method for those 
now in vogue it may: be mentioned that the present ap- 
paratus for filling a 500 c. m. balloon, including the ma- 
terials, fills three wagons, ¢ach of, which weighs 3% tons, 
and requires six horses. A two-horse wagon carrying a 
ton of hydrolithe is sufficient for the same balloon. This 
results in the saving of 16 horses’and two drivers for 
each balloon. 
——_-- +o — —- 

Tantalum has characteristics. which should make it 
very valuable for certain’ tools and purposes where ex- 
treme hardness, toughness and elasticity are prime requi- 
sites. It is being developed commercially in Germany 
and in its use for pens is said to promise the displace- 
ment of steel and gold. Tantalum pens resist the chemi- 
cal action of inks to a remarkable degree and are much 
harder and more elastic than steel pens. They are more 
elastic than gold pens and of course do not have to be 
tipped with iridium, as do gold pens. 
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THE LACKAWANNA STEEL COMPANY. 


Noteworthy Features of the More Recent Construction Work at South Buffalo, New York. 


In The Iron Age of January 7, 1904, an extended 
description was given of the plant of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company at South Buffalo, N. Y., which then 
represented the results of more than four years of 
construction work on the largest individual steel plant 
in the world. The single finished product at that time 
was steel rails in standard sections. The mills and 
open hearth plant added in the next two years extended 
the operations of the company greatly, broadening the 
list of finished materials to include plates, structural 
shapes, light rails and bars. Perhaps no other piece of 
construction work in connection with the iron industry 
has attracted attention so widely, and various phases 
of the enterprise, from the first breaking of ground at 
South Buffalo, have probably been the subject of more 
comment in steel engineering circles than any other 
undertaking in the history of the industry. It is to be 
said, however, that in all essential elements the plans 
originally made, when it was decided to remove from 
Scranton to Buffalo, have been carried out, and the 
Scranton rail, on which the success of the company’s 
Pennsylvania career was based, remains at the founda- 
tion of its operations, even while other lines have been 
entered upon with like success. To-day, with the fuller 
development of the plans for the Lake Erie situs, a 
capacity of 100,000 tons a month of various forms of 
rolled steel has been reached—a noteworthy achievement 
in view of all that has been met and overcome. While 
this is the tonnage aimed at in the beginning, it is be- 
lieved entirely possible to increase this amount by 
25,000 tons a month when the blast furnace now building 
is finished and direct metal is worked in both Bessemer 
and open hearth departments. The company’s organi- 
zation has now had time to become seasoned, and has 
reached the point at which new construction, from being 
paramount or at least equal in importance to manufac- 
turing, has become secondary and goes on without inter- 
rupting the machinery of production. Under such con- 
ditions it is timely to refer to some portions of the plant 
which have been completed since the appearance of the 
article published three years ago and to the lines on 
which the present administration has developed its plans. 


More Recent Developments, 

Something may be said first about raw materials. The 
iron ore properties contro!led or owned in part by the 
Lackawanna Steel Company were referred to in our 
article of January 7, 1904. In the interval the Sunday 
Lake mine on the Gogebic range, Lake Superior, has 
been acquired entire, and all but 350 of the 2000 shares 
of the Brotherton Iron Company, owning the Brotherton 
mine on the same range. The Lake Superior mining 
operations of the Lackawanna Company are in the hands 
of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, with the 
exception of the Negaunee mine, operated by the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company, which has an equal interest 
with the Lackawanna Steel Company in that property. 

Some changes have been made in the by-product coke 
oven plant at South Buffalo. Of the 940 ovens originally 
planned 470 were built. It is expected that all these will 
be in operation early this year. The stamping of coal 
has been discontinued, and top charging has been sub- 
stituted for the side charging, for which machines were 
employed. A coal crusher has also been installed. The 
changes are similar to those made‘in the Lebanon, Pa., 
by-product plant of the company, where, owing to the 
differing volatile content of the coals, the caking and 
Side charging of the coal was discontinued. The In- 
diana County, Pa., coals of the company may be used 
in the by-product ovens if recent experiments in washing 
should result sufficiently favorably. Meantime, as an- 
nounced in these columns last week, the company has 
acquired the well known J. W. Ellsworth coal properties 
in Washington County, Pa. The extension of the by- 
product system at South Buffalo will be contingent on 





future experience. It has been demonstrated there as 
in by-product coking operations generally in the United 
States, that ovens must be adapted to the coals to be 
used, and that uniformity in coal is a prime essential 
to success. 

Blast Furnace Gas Engines, 


Naturally the gas engine practice at South Buffalo 
has been a matter of interest, since the Lackawanna 
Company pioneered in this country in the use of blast 
furnace gases in blowing engines and in engines gen- 
erating electric power. That the complete gas engine 
installation is and has been in constant use is perhaps 
the best answer to the questions that have been asked 
as to the results of the departure. To pioneer in such 
an important field and one in which the testimony con- 
cerning European practice is conflicting was no small 
undertaking. The fact that American furnace practice 
and the ores depended on in this country differ from 
the practice and the ores abroad, together with the flue 
dust problem with which all furnaces using lake ores 
have to deal, beset the way of the Buffalo company with 
special difficulties. The washing of the gas has been 
the subject of most painstaking study in the light of 
special investigations in Europe conducted by the com- 
pany’s engineering staff. The satisfactory results at- 
tained in this direction were indicated in part in an 
article in The Iron Age of August 30. The development 
of the full efficiency of the 40,000 hp. of gas engines 
used at South Buffalo-—32,000 hp. in blowing engines 
and 8000 hp. in engines connected to generators—has 
been, apart from the gas washing problem, very largely 
the schooling of power house forces and their acquisition 
of an experience which acquaintance with other forms 
of prime movers does not give. There have been minor 
changes in the design of the engines, beginning with al- 
terations in the shape of the ports, to meet conditions 
which continental precedents do not cover. The fact 
that the company has contracted in the past year for 
Niagara power to supplement that of its own electric 
power house is due to new requirements for electric 
current, which otherwise could be met only by ex- 
pensive additional equipment. 


New Construction Since 1903. 


In the article of January 7, 1904, a complete de- 
scription was given of all the plant then in operation 
and of some for which plans were then being carried 
out. In the latter category were the slabbing, plate and 
structural mills and rail mill No. 2. The first block 
of six open hearth furnaces was referred to briefly, and 
mention was also made of the merchant mill. We have 
selected these last named portions of the plant for de- 
scription and illustration in the present article. Before 
taking them up, however, reference should be made to 
the new blooming mill, which did not exist even in plan 
three years ago. It was erected to meet the needs of 
the merchant mill and in part of the structural mill, as 
well as to be in position at any time to ship semifinished 
steel to be marketed as such. The blooming mill build- 
ing proper is 72 x 285 ft., with a lean-to 50 x 75 ft. over 
the engine. The auxiliary soaking pit building, which 
is really a continuation of the structure, is 72 x 285 ft. 
There are four four-hole soaking pit furnaces to which gas 
is supplied by four Fraser-Talbot producers, 12 ft. in 
diameter. The ingots are delivered by a Morgan chariot 
to a table 7 ft. 8 in. in length, driven by a 25-hp. motor. 
The piece passes then to the receiving table proper, 
driven by a 14 x 14 in. Crane reversing engine. The 40-in. 
blooming mill is driven by a 54 x 66 in. Tod reversing 
engine. The table to which the piece passes from the 
rolls is 63 ft. 3 in. long, and is driven by a Crane 14 x 14 
in. reversing engine. At the end of this table is a 
450-ton hydraulic shear built by Mackintosh, Hemphill 
& Co. For shearing into 4 x 4 in. billets a vertical 
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Foundry Company. It is driven by a 75-hp. motor. The described in The Iron Age of August 2, 1906, page 264. 
cranes in the blooming mill consist of a 744-ton crane of 


70 ft. span over the soaking pits, a 75-ton crane of 71 ft. The Open}Hearth Department. 


span over the engine, and a 10-ton crane of 57 ft. span The open hearth operatiors at South Buffalo have 
over the hydraulic shear. The hydraulic equipment of been of special interest in view of the innovations upon 
the blooming mill is served by a 16-in. by 8-ft. accumu- long accepted furnace design which appear in more 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of a Portion of the Open Hearth Furnaces and Producers of the Lackawanna Steel Company, Contrasting the 
Size of the New Furnaces, Nos. 7 to 11, with that of the Original Furnaces, Nes. 1 to 6.—No. 6 Has Been Increased to 
88 Ft. in Length, While Nos, 1 to 5 Remain 80 Ft. Long. 
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Fig. 2.—Section through the Open Hearth Building, Stock Yard and Producers. 





lator. The mill was furnished by Mackintosh, Hemphill recent additions to the open hearth department. The 
& Co., and the manipulator by the United Engineering original plant consisted of six furnaces of 60 tons nom- 
& Foundry Company. inal capacity each. The five furnaces added in 1905 

Contracts have been let to the Morgan Construction were built considerably larger and with changes in 
Company, Worcester, Mass., for a 10-stand continuous design calculated to give longer life, with increased out- 
mill, with accessories, for rolling small billets and sheet put. To the character of these changes and the results 
bars. It will be similar to the sheet bar mill of the attained reference is made in detail below. It may be 
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shear is provided, built by the United Engineering & Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown. Ohio, 
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said that the practice at South Buffalo with these new 
furnaces and the auxiliary gas producers has been a 
matter of interest to open hearth engineers generally, and 
personal investigations have been made by a considera- 
ble number in the past year. In Fig. 1 is given a plan 
view of the new open hearth furnaces, Nos. 7 to 11. 
Fig. 2 is a cross section through the open-hearth build- 


ing and producers. 
A feature of the yard adjoining the open hearth 


building is a series of diagonal tracks, between two par- 
allel tracks. Each diagonal track is long enough to ac- 
commodate ingot cars sufficient for a single heat, an 
arrangement which minimizes the delays due to shift- 
ing, where ordinary tracks are used. The through tracks 
on either side of the ingot-car yard allow access to either 
end of the diagonal tracks in case it is desired to change 
a part of the molds. 

The stock yard separates the open hearth furnace 
building from the producer building. It is 963 ft. 7% in. 
long, and the crane span is 90 ft.. Some rearrangement 
of the stock yard tracks will be made which will give 
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The brick lined steel plate spout througl which the steel 
is tapped is served by a hydraulic jib crane having @ 
cylinder 5 in. in diameter, a lift of 6 ft. 6 in. and a swing 
of 12 ft. 6 in. The steel plate platform underneath the 
spout is so designed that the workman can serve the 
furnace with a minimum of discomfort from the heat or 
from a chance spillover. Steel and slag are tapped into 
65-ton ladles, the slag overflowing through a notch into 
the usual steel runner which delivers it into a cast steel 
box at the side of the ladle stand. The -ladles are 9 ft. 
85 in. in diameter at the top, 8 ft. 2% in. in diameter at 
the bottom and 9 ft. 11 in. deep, being constructed of 
%-in. plate reinforced by bands. 


The Furnaces, 


The original open hearth plant consisted of six fur- 
naces with hearths 30 ft. long and 15 ft. wide. The five 
new furnaces were built of revolutionary dimensions for 
stationary furnaces, being 43 ft. long and 16 ft, 9 in. 
wide. As against 450 sq. ft. of hearth area in the origi- 
nal furnaces Nos. 7 to 11 have 720 sq. ft. of hearth area, 
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Fig. 3.—A Section throngh the Regenerators of One of the New Open Hearth Furnaces. 


tive standard gauge tracks for receiving scrap. pig iron, 
limestone and ore. The two outer tracks will then be 
used for the receipt of loaded cars, and the adjoining 
track on each side for the cars carrying the charging 
boxes, which will be filled from the loaded cars. The 
louded boxes are lifted from various points in the stock 
yard and put on cars on an outside platform running 
the entire length of the furnace building, switches run- 
ning at intervals from this outside track to the charging 
floor track. There are tive stock yard cranes, each of 
10 tons capacity. 

The furnace building is of heavy construction 124 ft. 
G in. wide and 915 ft. 6 in. long. with a lean-to 13 ft. 
wide extending the entire length. The hight of the 
building under roof trusses is 57 ft. ‘The charging floor 
level is 18 ft. above the yard level. The charging floor 
ix 70 ft. wide between columns, and the pouring floor 54 
ft. G in. Two 40-ton electric traveling cranes command 
the charging floor and each is eqnipped with a 10-ton 
auxiliary hoist. There are two pouring platforms 8 ft. 
wide—one platform 290 ft. lorg for furnaces Nos. 1 to 6, 
and another 171 ft. ( in. long for furnaces Nos. 7 to 11. 
The pouring floor is served by four 100-ton cranes with 
50-ft. span and each has an auxiliary hoist of 25 tons 
capacity for tilting ladles and for general hoisting. Two 
pits of concrete construction, 13 ft. 6 in. in diameter 
and 8 ft. deep. are provided for the relining of ladles. 


or 12 sq. ft. per ton of metal as against 7.5 feet. After 
the new furnaces were built No. 6 was remodeled and 
enlarged. 8 ft. being added to the length. The large re- 
generative area provided in the later furnaces is a 
feature worthy of notice. The brick flues leading from 
the producers to the gas regenerators are 4 ft. wide and 
6 ft. high. In the newer furnaces the volume of the 
checkers is 4198 cu. ft. for the air regenerators, and 2417 
cu. ft. for the gas regenerators, as against 2398 cu. ft. 
and 1953 cu. ft., respectively, in the original furnaces. 
Each furnace of Nos. 7 to 11 has two 36 x 40 im gas up- 
takes, giving a total area of 2880 sq. in,. as against one 
with an area of 1440 in. in furnaces Nos. 1 to 5, while 
No. 6 has two gas uptakes with a total area of 2376 sq. 
in. The two gas ports in furnaces Nos. 7 to 11 have each 
im area of 306 sq. in., while the single gas port in the 
earlier furnaces has an area of 804 sq. in. 

The chief aims of the designers of the new furnace 
were to get a shallow bath and give a considerably 
larger area for the gases, instead of the deeper bath and 
the more contracted flame space of the ordinary type. 
Oxidation in the new furnaces is more rapid, and the 
greater length of the furnace, combined with the flatten- 
ing of the port results in a greater degree of effective 
work of the gases upon the bath and a reduction of the de 
structive action of gases impinging upon the ends and 
roof of the furnace. The objection of overoxidation 
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that has been urged against the longer furnace and the 
shallower bath has not been borne out by experience. 
At the stage in the melting operation at which detri- 
mental oxidation might be expected the reactions have 
gone far enough to give an amply protective covering of 
slag. The experience at Buffalo has been that both in 
output and life the larger furnaces have more than met 
the expectations of their designers. With the type of 
furnace represented by Nos. 1 to 5, it has been custom- 
ary to get from 125 to 160 heats, or an average of 
about 140, before taking down the ends and repairing 
the downtakes. After an equal number of additional 
heats it becomes necessary to rebuild the furnace com- 
pletely. The last furnace of the new group, No. 11, 
made 366 heats on its first run without any repairs, pro- 
ducing 23,118 gross tons of ingots, and 320 is the small- 
est number of heats made with any of the new type of 
furnaces before it became necessary to tear down the 
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cracked if the water was shut off for a few minutes, and 
burned out rapidly. They have been replaced with cast 
steel brick-lined doors, with the lower part of the door 
made detachable and held in place by two shrink links. 
No water is used with these doors, and they have worked 
well. Three Morgan charging machines serve the fur- 
naces. Later it is expected that hot metal will be used. 

The original group of furnaces was equipped with 33- 
in. gas and 42-in. air valves, At first these were water- 
cooled; but, owing to the difficulty of keeping a tight joint 
between the valve and stem, water cooling was omitted, 
the valves being made heaviér and the stems solid. While 
this was an improvement, it was not satisfactory, as the 
valves could not be seated tightly and the furnaces were 
delayed by the replacing of broken valves. New air and 
gas valves were designed by the company’s engineers. The 
air valves are 48-in. and 40-in. diameter for stack and 
regulating valves, respectively. The gas valves are 36 in. in 
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ends. It has been demonstrated that G00 heats can be 
made with the long furnaces before it is necessary to 
rebuild completely. The best week’s record of one of the 
new furnaces is 1260 tons of ingots, working from cold 
metal. The average fuel consumption for furnaces Nos. 
7 to 11 has been 500 Jb. of coal per ton of ingots, and for 
a single week a record of 414 Ib. of coal per ton of ingots 
bis been made. 

The checkers in the regenerative chambers of the 
later furnaces are made up of 9-in. straight brick laid 
up dry, so as to form 8-in x 6-in flues in the gas cham- 
bers and 4%-in. x 6-in. flues in the air chambers. A 
portion of the furnaces have the checkers built with 
staggered flues and other with straight flues. The stag- 
gered flues give a larger heating surface, but choke up 
more quickly. 

The charging doors of the furnaces were originally 
water cooled, being of cast iron brick-lined and having a 
water jacket on the back and bottom. These doors 
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diameter, and are water cooled and water sealed. 
cylinders for lifting the gas and air valves are con- 
trolled by 1-in. 3-way Aiken valves with levers so ar- 
ranged that reversals take place without any loss of gas. 


The Gas Producers, 


The producer plant consists of 30 Laughlin 8-ft. and 
20 Mergan 10-ft. gas producers. The former are hand 
fired and there are five for each furnace, set 12 ft. 3 in. 
center to center in a building 441 ft. long and 26 ft. 4 in. 
wide. Of the Morgan producers there are four per furnace 
set 15 ft. between centers in a building 420 ft. long and 
24 ft. wide. The producers for furnaces Nos. 7 to 11 are 
provided with coal and ash handling equipment at each 
end. Coal is received on a track alongside the producer 
house and dumped into receiving bins beneath the cars. 
From these it is fed by means of a belt to a crusher and 
then drops into an elevator boot, a bucket conveyor tak- 
ing it to four 190-ton overhead bins. These are built in 
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pairs, two at each end of the plant. The coal is distribu- 
ted by means of a 5-ton crane equipped with a scale, all 
the coal thus being weighed. The construction of the gas 
house for the Laughlin producers is such that the crane 
runway could not be easily extended to it, and the coal 
is therefore conveyed by means of a bucket suspended 
from a 15-in. I-beam, motive power being supplied by a 
Sprague Electric Company mono-rail hoist. An operator 
travels with the machine in a small cage. The bucket is 
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consisting of two 8-in. 


” ARCHES FOR SLAG POCKETS 
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few feet beyond and at one side is a light finishing train 
two-high stands. Any one of the 
three-high stands can easily be removed from its bed by 
a crane if the requirements of rolling demand it. Be 
tween the 16-in. and 12-in. trains is a conveyor driven 
from the main mill drive. 

The mills themselves are all driven from an Allis 
horizontal-vertical engine 28 and 50 by 48 in.—the 16-in. 
mills direct from the main shaft, the 12-in. mills by belt 
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Fig. 5.—Details of Arches for Slag Pockets of Later and Original Open Hearth Furnaces. 


filled from an overhead bin through a chute, the supply 
being controlled by .the operator’ on the hoist. 

Ashes are removed from a:pan underneath each pro- 
ducer at frequent intervals, are placed in small narrow 
gauge tip cars holding 16 cu. ft., and pushed to the ash 
hoist alongside the coal -elevators. ‘The ash cars dis- 
charge their contents through a’ grating of 3-in.- mesh, 
insuring the breaking up of the clinkers, into a bucket 
of 48 cu. ft. capacity.. This is elevated by means of an 
electric hoist and the contents dumped inte an overhead 
bin placed over the coal track. From this the ashes are 
discharged into standard gauge cars once in 24 hr. 


The Merchant Mill, 


This mill, designed and built by the Morgan Con- 
struction Company, Worcester, Mass., is intended to cover 
a wide range of material, including rounds and equivalent 
sections from 3 in. to % in., flats up to 7 in., angles up to 
4 in., beams up to 8 in., splice bars, &c. The maximum 
billet provided for is 6 in. x 6 in. x 9 ft. A general 
layout of the mill showing its principal parts is given in 
Fig. 11. The total length of the building is 700 ft. and 
the width 79 ft. Interior views are shown in Figs. 7 to 10. 

Two billet heating furnaces of the continuous gravity 
end discharge type with an inside width of 10 ft. are 
provided. Provision is made for regenerating the air in 
chambers at the sides of the furnaces, but below the 
main floor line. Gas is supplied by four 10-ft. Morgan 
producers equipped with George automatic feeds, which 
are fed from overhead coal bins through chutes, so that 
no hand shoveling is required. Bach furnace is pro- 
vided with two pushers which may operate together or 
upon two lines of short billets. The capacity of the two 
furnaces combined is approximately 400 tons in 24 hr. 

From these furnaces the material is delivered by a 
140-ft. conveyor to the first train of rolls, consisting of 
three 16-in. three-high stands arranged abreast. Im- 
mediately beyond and parallel with these mills is a second 
train consisting of four 12-in. three-high stands, and a 
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Fig. 6.—Arch for Gas Port for Furnaces Nos. 7 to 11. 
from the engine flywheel, and the 8-in. mills from a jack 
shaft, also driven by this engine, extending under the 
main mill floor. 

The most interesting feature of this plant is the pro- 
vision for taking care of the finished product, the wide 
range, from 7 in. flats to % in. rounds, presenting a some- 
what intricate problem. This has been solved by provid- 
ing two automatic cooling beds, one in line with the fin- 
ishing pass of the 16-in. and the 12-in. trains, and adapted 
more particularly for material from the 16-in. mill, and 
a second of lighter construction, located directly beyond 
it, arranged to receive the product of the 12-in. and 8-in. 
mills. A small traction reel is also provided for light 
sections which are delivered -in coils. 

The 16-in. mill, bed is 100 ft.*long, and of the Edwards 
universal type, heretofore described in The Iron Age. In 
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this design the bars travel horizontally across the bed, 
being worked across by oscillating racks, the staggered 
teeth on each side of which engage the material alter- 
nately in their swing, and by a combined lifting and slid- 
ing movement deliver it to the receiving rails, from 
which the accumulated material is pushed on the receiv- 
ing conveyor. The latter is arranged to deliver in either 
direction. If the material is sent back toward the mill 
it can be run against an adjustable stop and sheared in 
any length up tv 50 ft. The accumulated material is au- 
tomatically knocked off into bundling pockets resting 
upon scales, and when a bundle of sufficient,size has been 
collected slings are placed around it and a crane de- 
livers it to the loading yard. This method of handling 
the finished material is followed out in all the other 
shear tables referred to below. 

If, on the otiier hand, the material is sent forward it 
will pass first through a straightener, if this is neces- 
sary, then to a driven conveyor 105 ft. long, from which 
it can be fed to a shear and to a 60-ft. back shear table, 
similar in design to that at the other end of the mill at 
which it is bundled. as before described. At one side of 
the 105-ft. conveyor and adjacent to the shear is a billet 
storage table on which bundles from the other shears 
can be deposited. and from which they can later be fed to 
the shear for reshearing. By this arrangement the capac- 
ity of the cooling beds is not limited by the capacity of 
one shear. as is sometimes the case when cutting short 
lengths. Near the middle of the delivery conveyor on 
this bed is placed a hot saw with suitable stops which per- 
mit the sawing of sections requiring perfectly square ends. 

The bed for the 12-in. and 8-in. mill product is 266 ft. 
long, of the inclined escanement type. similar to those 
installed in the merchant mills at Duquesne, Pa. The 
material is delivered as cooled to the usual receiving 
conveyor, and by it sent back to a shear with a 40-ft. 
back shear table, where it is bundled, weighed and made 
ready for delivery. It was found that there were calls 
for some of the lighter sections in coils and for such 
orders a self-contained motor driven traction reel is pro- 
vided, from which the coils are delivered to a six-arm 
cooling spindle, thence in turn to a hand telegraph and 
to the loading dock. 

The merchant mill is served by two 10-ton and one 
d-ton cranes. The boiler house contains four 350-hp. 
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Company, which is the subsidiary organization handling 
this traffic, is particularly worthy of note. In the season 
of navigation which closed in December the transporta- 
tion company shipped to the head of Lake Superior for 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific systems and to 
Canadian ports for roads in that country close to 170,000 
tons of standard sections. 

The rail loaders are situated on the west side of the 
eanal, that is, on the side opposite the steel plant, and are 
used for loading rails from gondolas and flat cars into 
boats. Two jib cranes built of structural steel are placed 
upon the canal wall 48 ft. apart. The height of the mast 
is about 60 ft. and the length of the boom about 42 ft. 
These cranes have the three motions common to most 
jib cranes---namely, the main hoist and the boom hoist, 
which are operated by a two-drum hoisting engine built 
by the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, and a side swing or 
rotary motion of the mast, which is operated by a separ- 


i Munoz boilers. 
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plan view of the jib cranes and hoisting mechanism is 
shown in Fig. 12. 

ae S| Some good records have been made with the rail 
loader, approaching much nearer those made in the hand- 
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ling of bulk material than might be supposed. In the 
past season a boat cleared from the docks at South Buf- 
falo with a cargo of 2500 tons of rails in 25 hours after 
tying up. 

Niagara Electric Power. 

Reference has already been made to the contract of 
the Lackawanna Steel Company with the Niagara, Lock- 
port & Ontario Power Company for electric current. 
The great extent to which electricity is used at the South 
Buffalo plant and the increasing demand upon the gas en- 
gine driven generators brought forward the alternative of 
securing outside current or making a large investment in 
additional buildings and generating equipment. The 
question raised was not one of the economy of gas engine 
power as compared with purchased electrical current. 
Under the contract with the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
Power Company a definite minimum horsepower will be 
taken regularly, and a portion of the steel company’s gas 
engines will be used to take care of the peaks of the 
daily loads, while some of the gas thus far available for 
the engines will be burned under boilers, saving the coal 
heretofore required to raise a part of the steam supply. 

Electric substations are being constructed within the 
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on the water consumption of the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx (310,000,000 to 320,000,000 gal. daily) the 
pumping capacity at South Buffalo would supply the 
wants of a city of 750,000 inhabitants. ‘ 
One particular in which the progress made in the past 
three years has been marked is in the improvement of the 
yards. Not only has the company gained a considerable 
acreage by filling in portions of the water covered land 
included in its riparian rights, but the filling and leveling 
of yards following the period in which construction was 
given precedence over work of this character have 
changed the face of things vastly. ‘What has been in- 
volved in this surface work may be judged from the 
statement that the space covered by the plant is about 
1% miles long and % mile wide. The increased economy 
in handling material in and out, now that the yards have 
approached more nearly their final shape, is no small item. 
One of the changes of the past two years, illustrative 
of what has been done in meeting conditions as they de- 
veloped in practice, is the substitution of steam locomo- 
tives for electric locomotives in the Bessemer department. 
The extent to which the use of electricity was provided 
for was one of the features of the original plans. In the 
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Fig. 12.—-Plan View 


steel plant grounds for the transformation of 60,000 volt 
3 phase °5 cycle power from a duplicate transformer line 
to a 2200 volt 3 phase 25 cycle distribution system. The 
initial equipment will consist of two 1000-kw. motor gen- 
erator sets, one 500-kw. motor generator set and four 
transformers of 375 kw. each. From the main trans- 
former station the 2200-volt. current is taken to three 
feeder stations, at which it is transformed down to 220 
volts for alternating current and 440 volts for direct 
current. 
Heavy Water Consumption, 


The added requirements of the more thorough gas 
cleaning now practiced, as well as the increased needs 
imposed by the important new construction of the past 
two years, have necessitated marked enlargement of the 
pumping plant. The original installation was five direct- 
acting duplex triple expansion pumps, each of 5,000,000 
gal. capacity in 24 hr., furnished by the Wilson-Snyder 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. It was expected ultimately 
to increase this to 60,000,000 or 70,000,009 gal. a day, but 
these figures have been far exceeded., Three Nordberg 
pumps of 20,000,000 gal. daily capacity were added, and 
more recently a fourth Nordberg pump of like capacity 
was ordered. When this installation is complete daily 
requirements of 105,000,000 gal. of water will be provided 
for, a quantity that suggests the cumulative advantage 
in one direction at least, of the Lake Erie site. Based 
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of Rail Loading Plant. 


converter house short circuiting proved so troublesome 
that the change to steam power became imperative. 

The new blast furnace, on which work is being pushed 
so rapidly as to indicate that a new construction record 
will be made, will bring up the company’s pig iron ca- 
pacity at South Buffalo to between 900,000 and 1,000,000 
tons a year, allowing for the average idle time for re- 
lining and repairs. A conservative size has been adopted 
as the result of the practice of the past three years, the 
new furnace being 85 ft. high, 22 ft. bosh diameter and 
15 ft. hearth diameter. 


Consumers in the Tributary District. 


When the Lackawanna Steel Company removed to 
South Buffalo it was one of the expectations that in time 
tributary industries would be established in the same 
district, and that in this way an outlet would be fur- 
nished for a considerable tonnage. Now that the Lacka- 
wanna plant has been fully rounded out and all the prod- 
ucts originally contemplated are being manufactured, 
the location of consuming industries is a natural devel- 
opment, Among those already located or soon to build 
in the vicinity of the steel works are the Shenandoah 
Steel Wire Company, whose wire mills are now nearing 
completion ; the Seneca Iron & Steel Company, which is 
building sheet and hoop mills, and the Buffalo Brake 
Beam Company, which has plans for extensive works 
adjoining the properties of the Lackawanna Company. 
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The Nardening of Steel in an Electrically 
Heated Bath. 


During the past few weeks there has been exhibited 
at the Corporation Electrical Exhibition in Sheffield, 
England, an electrically heated furnace for hardening 
and annealing steel. The apparatus is intendéd to take 
the place of the ordinary fire and of the ordinary hard- 
ening and tempering baths. It is applicable to the hard- 
ening of steel tools of any shape and size. The tempera- 
ture can be regulated with the greatest precision, and 
provision is made for changing the heat to suit steels of 
differing composition and for work requiring different 
degrees of hardening. A peculiar and admirable feature 
of the method is that it is impossible to overheat the 
article and therefore impossible to burn even the thinnest 
edge or the finest tool. Further, tools having thick and 
thin portions can be treated just as easily and satisfac- 
torily as those having practically the same contour in all 
parts. 

The apparatus will be understood from the sectional 
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Sectional Plan and Vertical Section of an Electrically Heated 
Bath for the Hardening of Steel. 


plan and vertical section herewith reproduced from the 
Electrical Review of London. The crucible proper is 
built up within a cast iron case and is made of fire brick 
and clay. Upon opposite sides are electrodes of iron, the 
connections of which are well insulated within the fire 
clay lining. This lining, it may be added, is of such 
thickness that the outer casing always remains cool, so 
that but little loss of heat takes place. 

The crucible is filled with pure chloride of barium in 
crystal form, which is melted by the current. This salt 
is used alone for the higher temperatures, and the bath 
can be maintained at any desired point in the range 
between 100 and 1400 degrees C. For lower temperatures 
a combination of the chlorides of barium and potassium 
are used. This acts in precisely the same manner as the 


_ loys of metal; the melting point is lowered. With this 


mixture a temperature as low as 750 degrees C. can be 
obtained. The cost of the charge is of minor importance, 
since both salts are very cheap; it is placed at from 
$4 to $5 for a bath holding 100 Ib. Since there is no 
loss, the first expense is the only one for material. 
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After having been used the salt sets se:id and is 
melted again by sprinkling a line of fresh erysia!s from 
one electrode to the other, or by starting ex »°: at one 
electrode with a flexible conductor carrying a carbon 
point. This will start the melting, which will quickly 
spread through the entire mass, only about one-half hour 
being required. 

The alternating current is used, since there is no elec- 
trolytic action with it and it facilitates the regulation of 
the pressure across the bath. In the furnace employed 
at the exhibition, the bath of which was 12 x 12 x 14% 
in., the current was 200 volts single phase, 50 periods, and 
the pressure between the electrodes could be varied from 
10 to 20 volts. The consumption of current varied from 
20 to 48 units per hour, according to the working tempera- 
ture and the amount of material operated upon. The 
rate of consunrption is stated to vary from 1.10 watts at 
750 degrees C. to 49.20 watts at 1300 degrees. per cubic 
inch of mixture in furnaces of medium size, the results 
being better in large furnaces. 

With the current at a steady pressure an ammeter in 
the circuit affords a quite reliable check upon the tem- 
perature, but more precise temperatures are obtaiged 
with the aid of pyrometers. The temperature of the 
molten mass is uniform in every part of the bath, with 
the single exception of a very thin layer at the top. 
When the desired temperature has been secured the arti- 
cle to be treated is lowered into the bath and is soon 
raised to the same heat with perfect uniformity throtgh- 
out its entire mass, irrespective of the shape of the arti- 
cle. As stated, there is no danger of burning the thinnest 
edges, nor can there be any trouble from unequal ex- 
pansion. 

Some of the results are thus summed up: 

“ With twist drills made of high speed steels most sat- 
isfactory results were obtained, the time taken to bring 
them up to the required temperature, 1300 to 1350 degrees 
C., being very short. It was demonstrated that with two 
men working over 150 twist drills up to 1% in. in diam- 
eter could be successfully hardened in one hour. Milling 
cutters varying from 1% in. in diameter and \% in. in 
thickness to 6 in. in diameter and 11 in. in length were 
treated. A cutter of the latter size was plunged into the 
bath without previous heating and was brought up to 
the required temperature in 14 min., as against 1% hr. 
which would be required by the methods at present in 
use. 

“It was shown that the heating was regular and had 
permeated the tool thoroughly without causing stress 
or risk of cracking; no oxidation took place nor were 
the edges burned in’ the slightest degree.’ Lathe and 
planer tools gave similar results, many sizes up to 2 x 
2 in. being hardened. At lower temperatures, from 750 
to 1000 degrees, high carbon steels were treated; files of 
all sizes and sections, woodworking tools, table knives, 
steels for knife sharpening, razor blades, springs and 
spring steel, steel wire, &c., and the results in all cases 
satisfied the manufacturers, who had obtained them with 
their own men accustomed to the usual gas or coke 
ovens.” 

The cost of running the furnace is about that of a 
gas furnace of the best design, but the output per man 
is far greater with the new furnace. At the same time 
faulty work is almost unknown. 


Two years ago an engineer succeeded in utilizing elec- 
tric waves to explode torpedoes at a distance, to light in- 
eandescent or are lights, and to set in motion both elec- 
tric and steam motors. A serious drawback is in the 
mast required to collect the waves and transmit them to 
the receiving machine, since the pole is in itself an indica- 
tion of danger and reveals the existence of the explosive. 
A French engineer has recently produced an apparatus 
for receiving these waves which is said to be highly 
sensitive and of great precision, to work under ground or 
water and to use no mast. This machine is in the form 
of a cube weighing about 7 lb: and is said to be capable 
of easy transportation, while the cost of manufacture is 
placed at $10. The consul reporting this remarkable in- 
vention does not further describe the apparatus. 
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Story of the Invention of the Multiple Die System. 


BY W. W. GIBBS, GENERAL MANAGER SHENANDOAH STEEL WIRE COMPANY. 


Metallic shreds, known in these modern times as 
“ wire,” have been discovered which date as far distant 
as 1700 B. C. The sacerdotal robe of Aaron was deco- 


rated with “wire of gold,” and the antiquarian visiting - 


Kensington Museum in London may feast his eyes upon 
wire made in Nineveh 800 years B. C. All these metallic 
shreds, or wires, during the 17 centuries before the 
coming of Christ, and for an added 13% centuries 
thereafter, were fashioned by the skilled artisan under 
man’s first efficient tool—a hammer. These facts and 
recorded dates show that from 1700 B. C. to 1350 A. D., 
a period of 3050 years, wire was made by processes so 
crude and expensive thnt production was limited to the 
precious metals. 


% The Inveution of the Draw Plate or Die. 


Not until Rudolph of Nuremberg, Germany, “ skilled 
in metals,” conceived the idea of drawing metal through 
a perforated plate of steel—now known as a “draw 
plate” or “die,” and used such dies successfully in 
practice—was any forward step taken toward the present 
art of drawing wire, and this was the first step. His in- 
vention so cheapened production that iron, and later 
steel in the form of wire, was added to the commodities 
man finds so necessary and useful in his civilization. 
A casua] visitor to-day to any wire mill in the world will 
find the draw plate of Rudolph of Germany exclusively 
in use. Five hundred and fifty-five years—five and a 
half centuries—have rolled on since the days of Rudolph, 
and now the second step in the art of making wire has 
been taken, and it is this story I propose to tell. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter in detail 
into the treatment of steel and the manufacture of wire, 
except in so far as may be necessary to convey to the 
intelligent reader the revolutionary character and the 
economies in production which will result by reason of 
the inventions I shall describe. The greatest. cost in- 
curred in the manufacture of steel wire is the “ reduc- 
ing” it from the larger diameters at which it is re 
ceived from the rod mills, where it is rolled hot into the 
various smaller sizes at which it is marketed. Agricul- 
tural fence wire is cheaper to produce than poultry fence 
wire, while the still smaller diameters, or gauges, used 
for fly or mosquito screen cloth, are still more costly, the 
cost per ton being in the ratio of the number of opera- 
tions necessary to reduce from the large diameters to the 
small, 

For the purposes of this article the word “ steel” will 
be used where either iron or steel is intended to be de- 
scribed, and the word “die” will be used for the term 
“ draw plate.” And now for my story: 


The Origin of the Invention of the Multiple Bie, 


A gentleman whose business was and is the man- 
ufacture.of high grade metal working machinery, who 
possessed no special knowledge of wire or interest in that 
subject, was sitting in his library in New York in 1903 
idly turning the leaves of an encyclopedin, stopping to 
read an occasional article, when he was startled at the 
statement under the subject “ Wire Drawing” that. of 
all patents applied for to the United States Patent Office 
up to 1889 only three of such patents pertained to the art 
of drawing wire. A moment's reflection led him to con- 
clude that thousands of men must be engaged daily in 
that art, and the paucity of effort looking to improve- 
ment, as shown by the application for only three patents 
during so long a period of years, justified the conclusion 
that little effort was being made by inventors in that 
direction and that a great business opportunity was pre- 
sented. 

Acting upon this thought James A. Horton, chief 
engineer of the Iroquois Machinery Company, one of 
the companies under the control of the gentleman above 


referred to, was called from Providence. R. I., to New 
York that night. The following morning, through the 
courtesy of The Iron Age, a list of every wire mill in 
the United States and Canada was secured. and the 
Same night Mr. Horton, acting under instructions, Jeft 
New York to visit all the wire mills so listed, relying 
upon the courtesy of their owners and managers to 
permit him by personal inspection to learn how wire 
was drawn and the mechanical appliances used therefor. 
Some of the wire mill managers gave him every oppor- 
tunity to study the art, and to those of them reading this 


article who recall his visit he and his associates feel 
indebted. 


Wet Drawn and Dry Drawn Wire. 
Steel wire is drawn by two processes, called respect- 


ively “wet” or “liquor drawn” and “dry drawn.” . 


Nominally all wire of No. 15 gauge and smaller is drawn 
“wet,” and the larger sizes are drawn “dry.” <A coil of 
wire rod weighing approximately 150 Ib. (the diameter 
of the wire rod being about 1-5 in.), is received from the 
rod mill. dipped in acid to remove the scale—due to being 
rolled hot in the rolling mill—then in water to wash off 
the acid, then in lime water to stop the action of the 
acid, then placed in an oven and baked 10 to 24 hr. to 
drive out any acid remaining on or in the wire; it then 
goes to the wire drawing room and is placed on a reel, 
one end pointed, and pushed through a conical hole in a 
small piece of steel known as a draw plate or die; the 
hole in the die being smaller than the wire. a short 
length is pulled through by mechanical means and fast- 
ened to a drawing drum; the latter, caused to revolve, 
draws the wire through the die, coiling it as drawn on 
the drum, when it is removed and placed upon another 
reel to be again drawn, successive drafts being made until 
the desired size is reached. Each drawing is known as 
a “reduction.” the wire after each drawing being the 
diameter of the hole in the die plate. “ Liquor drawn” 
is a term used to signify that the wire—as in the smaller 
sizes—is dipped in a solution of sulphate of copper and 
tin called copper coating, and then submerged in a 
liquor made of rye meal and water which has been 
allowed to ferment. 

The above system of drawing through one die at an 
operation, and repeating, we will designate as the single 
die system. We will call the new process the multiple 
die system, which consists in drawing a coil of wire 
through a number of dies at one operation. 

After several months’ travel and investigation Mr. 
Horton (hereafter designated as the inventor) made an 
official report describing the single die system, and ex- 
pressed the belief that he could produce a machine which 
would enable steel wire to be drawn through a number 
of dies (instead of one) in one operation. 


Previous Failures in the Same Direction, 


Investigation showed this idea was not new. Its de- 
sirability had been recognized for many years, and ya- 
rious abortive attempts had been made in this country 
and in Europe. some of which had shown great financial 
courage and persistence on the part of the eapitalists and 
inventors. 

Little was known by the inventor or the officers of the 
Iroquois Machine Compyny of the difficulties which had 
been encountered and found insurmountable by previous 
pioneers, but so tempting seemed the reward, should they 
be successful in revolutionizing the art of steel wire draw- 
ing as now practiced. that it was determined to make a 
scientific and analytical study of the subject, and if the 
results and conclusions reached seemed to justify they 
would incur the expense of time and money which might 
prove necessary in an effort to solve the problem. 

To the wise counsel of the president of the company, 
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The Second Step in a Useful Art. 
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Edwin A. Smith of Providence, R. I., whose sound judg- 
ment and consistent courage in coming liberally to the 
financial aid of the company during seasons of doubt and 
trial; to Henry E. Babcock, treasurer. ever hopeful and 
full of resource; to Lucius F. Arnold, manager of the 
Providence works, all of whom at all times and to the 
best of their several abilities were helpful in furthering 
the efforts of the inventor, is due much of the credit for 
bringing these inventions to a useful and final success. 


The First Difficulty Encountered. 


The initial difficulty heretofore met with in efforts to 
draw steel wire through a number of dies in one oper- 
ation, and which immediately confronted us. was the 
fact that after the wire had passed successfully through 
the first die and around the drum by which it was drawn. 
an effort to pass it through a second die would cause 
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materials not mentioned here, all without success. The 
inventor then conceived the idea that the drum, which 
we will frequently term hereafter “wire forwarding 
means,” must be of a material softer than the wire. 
Acting upon this theory, a wire forwarding means com- 
posed of a disk of wood fibre’was clamped between two 
metal disks. This was found to remove the difficulty to 
an extent, but.did not prove successful for regular com- 
mercial practice. Its partial success encouraged us to 
believe we were on the right track. Further experiment 
showed that the wire forwarding means when made of 
bronze (a material similar to the coating on the wire) 
produced the best results. It was too soft to remove by 
friction much of the copper coating on the wire, because 
of the variation in speed of the drum and the fleeting 
upward of the wire previously mentioned, and possessed 
the added advantage of restoring to the steel surface of 





Fig. 1—The No. 2 Multiple Die Machine, for Reducing No. 5 Rod to Nos. 10 to 15 Wire.—The Wire Is Drawn Dry on This 
Machine. 


the wire to break. Careful observation showed that after 
the wire passed through the first die and reached the 
drawing drum, the oncoming wire, the latest through 
the die, crowding the preceding wire, wraps upward, 
called “ fleeting,” scratching and roughening the wire 
just to the extent that its surface came in contact with 
the metal of the drum. It was further injured because 
the drum traveled at a speed different from that of the 
wire; hence, when an attempt was made to pass or draw 
the wire through the second die, instead of the copper 
coating being intact for the whole circumference of the 
wire it was only partially so, and that portion from 
which the copper coating had been removed coming in 
contact with the steel of the second die caused it to clog 
and stop up and the wire:to break. 

Not knowing, we followed experiments and theories 
which, later, we found had been tried by earlier inven- 


‘tors. The theory was that the drawing drum must be 


made of a material so hard that it would not readily cut 

or wear. This we found impracticable. 

Found That the Drum Must Be Softer Than the Wir. * 
We tried case hardened steel, chilled cast iron, ground 

glass, ground porcelain, and a number of other hard 





the wire, through attrition, a copper recoating simul- 
taneously with the removal of the original coating, due to 
friction. 

We had been under the conviction that if this initial 
ditficulty could be overcome the question of drawing steel 
wire through a multiple of dies in one operation—the 
ambition and hope of steel wire manufacturers—would 
be realized. 


The Next Difficulty to Be Surmouuted, 


We soon discovered we had only entered the woods. 
The smooth and inviting plains beyond were miles away. 
Had we appreciated this fact then this story might never 
have been written. 

In drawing the finer sizes the sudden shock to the 
wire caused by starting the machine, added to the strain 
due to the reduction at the die, we found sufficient to 
break the wire. This was overcome by making a wire 
forwarding means of such elastic nature that it would 
vield slightly, but enough to soften the shock momentarily 
until the full speed of travel through the die was attained. 

In drawing wire by any process, as the wire passes 
hrough the die it is elongated in exact ratio to the 
amount of reduction at any one die. The diameter of the 
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wire being reduced, the length of the strand is increased, 
the weight of metal in the piece being the same. Such 
elongation is not a factor to be dealt with under the ex- 
isting single die system, but when, as in the multiple 
system, the wire is to be delivered to a succeeding die by 
a drawing drum or wire forwarding means, the elonga- 
tion has to be taken care of or a loop is formed if the 
drum is delivered too fast or the wire is broken if not de- 
livered fast enough. To overcome this difficulty we estab- 
lished by exhaustive experiment the amount of elongation 
under fixed conditions, then by mechanical devices ar- 
ranged the speed of the wire forwarding means to meet 
the elongations of the wire. 


Only One Finishing Drum Required for a Series of Dies, 


In the single die system a die for each drum and a 
drum for each die are used. In drawing fine wire by the 
multiple die system only one finishing drum is required 
to a series or number of dies, the other dies having a wire 
forwarding means mounted on a ring, which is mounted 
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3. Lubricate such running mechanism of the machines as 
would be continuously immersed, without injury or stoppage 
from becoming gummed up. 


4. Having qualities that would prevent fermentation, and 
would not become rancid. 


5. Sufliciently cheap as to cost to permit of its being used 
freely. 

We finally succeeded in producing a chemical com- 
bination which fully and satisfactorily met our. needs, 
This liquor is given a free circulation through the ma- 
chines by a pump. 

The above description of some of the difficulties en- 
countered and how overcome in the drawing of wet drawn 
wire is as full as the length of this article will permit, so 
we now turn to dry drawn wire and a partial description 
of the multiple die machine. 


Difficulties Surmounted in Dry Drawn Wire, 


The coarser sizes of wire are usually drawn dry, no 
liquor being used as in drawing wire of small diameters, 
To coat the wire with copper would be too expensive. 





Fig. 2.—The No. 5 Multiple Die Machine for Wet Drawing from No. 20. Wire to the Finest Sizes, the Finishing Drum Being 8 In. 
in Diameter and Running at a Speed of 250 Rev. Per Min.—'The Base of This Machine Is a Tank Containing the Special 


Liquor Used for Lubricating the Wire While Being Drawn. 


on a stationary hub on the machine around which the 
ring is caused to revolve. There are two hubs to each 
machine. On them tiers of rings are mounted, one for 
each die, and these carry the wire forwarding means, al) 
being positively driven by gears within the hub, which 
are in turn driven by a central shaft. This enables the 
several wire forwarding means to be so placed as to 
utilize both planes of the tangents of the rings for dies 
which are faced in opposite directions, as the wires on 
tangent lines of two tiers of rings travel in opposite 
directions. This arrangement facilitates the operation 
of machines and economizes floor space. 


The Liquor Used for Wet Drawing. 


The liquor used in the single die system proved abso- 
lutely worthless except for the first die. For nearly two 
years we struggled with this one difficulty, and to over- 
come it expended more than $100,000. The liquor so es- 
sential to our success had to possess the following qual- 
ities: 

1. A lubricant for the wire in its passage through the dies. 


2. So little injurious to human flesh that an operator could 


allow the fingers and hands to become wet with impunity. 





After cleaning the coils or bundles are dipped in a tank 
of lime coating, then put in an oven which dries the 
coating, causing the wire to look as if it had received a 
liberal coat of common whitewash, It is then drawn by 
the one die system through successive operations, one die 
at a time, until the desired diameter is secured. 

In drawing these coarse wires by the multiple system 
we found such a tremendous cutting strain was exerted 
on the soft bronze metal of which the wire forwarding 
means was composed that the same means we had pro- 
vided in the wet wire machine for the yield to overcome 
the shock of starting was totally unsuitable. This was a 
condition unforeseen, and it looked for many months as 
if, notwithstanding we had been successful in drawing 
the finer sizes of wire by the wet process, we would fail 
to master the dry process. The great tonnage in coarse 
wire for nails, heavy strands of fence, barbed wire, &c., 
was an important and much the larger part of the total 
tonnage. 

Our feeling of disappointment was acute, but here 
again the genius of the inventor rose equal to the occa- 
sion. His theory, which proved sound by experiment, was 
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that the wire forwarding means must be made up of a 
series of shoes, each shoe being the segment of a circle. 
In the wet drawing machine the wire forwarding means 
was positively driven. In the dry machines we found the 
wire forwarding means must be driven frictionally. In 
other words, the shoes must be so constituted that they 
could not slip and at the same time grip the outer surface 
of the drawing ring sufficiently hard to draw the heavy 
wire through the die. An ingenious device successfully 
accomplished this, and the ability to draw dry wire and 
from the large diameters through a multiple of dies was 
definitely determined. 


Avoiding the Heavy Lifting in Existing Wire Mills. 


In existing mills using present methods the bundles 
or coils of wire rods usually weigh from 120 to 150 Ib., 
being so limited because each time the coil is drawn 
through a die the operator bas to lift it by hand from 
the drawing drum to place it on a reel, that it may be 
drawn through another die. Coils heavier than 150 Ib. 
would be too heavy and unhandy for the operator to lift. 
To do so during the hours of an average working day 
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The reduction of wire at the die causes it to become 
hot in both systems of drawing. We overcame the diffi- 
culty because in this condition, wrapped on the wire for- 
warding means which is in close contact with the ring on 
the hubs, the heat is transmitted to the interior chamber 
of the hub, through which a constant stream of cold 
water is forced to carry the heat away. 

Each die is contained in a holder so arranged that a 
thin copper bushing separates the die from a stream of 
water flowing within the holder and around the bushing. 
The above cooling arrangements permit more lineal feet 
to be drawn in a given time than could otherwise be 
accomplished, and increases the life of the die, allowing 
larger coils to be drawn, which saves the operator’s time 
for threading, enabling him to run more machines, as 
each unit requires less attention. Our means of cooling 
the die enables us to draw 600 lb. coils as against 150 
lb. by present methods. 

A Device Made for Leading the Wire Through 
Each Die. 

To make the multiple system practical for the coarser 

wires some method had to be devised to lead or string 





Fig. 3.—Wire Drawing Room, Showing 36 No. 4 Multiple Die Machines in Operation 


would be so exhausting as to be beyond human endur- 
ance. An operator drawing 4000 lb. of No. 5 to No. 14 
by the single die system must lift and carry 12 tons dur- 


‘ ing 10 hours, while with the multiple system not a 


pound is lifted, only the end of the rod while pointing it. 

Another heretofore unsurmounted difficulty has been 
that the conical hole in the steel draw plate or die would 
not remain “on size” to allow more than 150 Ib. to be 
drawn through the same die in one draft. 


| Preventing Dies From Changing Shape by Friction, ‘| 


It should be remembered that all wire is drawn to 
gauge, that is, of approximately even diameter through 
the total length of the strand. If the conical puncture, or 
hole, through the die, made to reduce a wire to a given 
diameter, becomes heated by the friction of the passage 
of the wire through the hole of the die, and this causes 
the die to cut out or become “ off size,” the die must be 
removed by the operator, which necessitates the cutting 
of the wire at the point where it began to go off size, and 
a new die must be substituted through which to draw the 


- remainder of the coil. 


Study and experiment demonstrated that if we could 
keep the draw plate cool and reasonably free from heat, 
caused by friction, coils of greater length and weight 
could be made, which is a most important consideration 
in cheapening cost of production. 





the wire through each die and around each wire forward- 
ing means until the finishing drum was reached, to which 
it was to be fastened. A flexible tractor was made, fitted 
with suitable grippers to engage the end of the wire, 
which had been pointed and pushed through the 
die, the other end being fitted with one part 
of a peculiar lock, the other part of the lock 
being a part of the revolving ring. The arrange- 
ment is such that the operator may connect and discon- 
nect the tractor to or from the ring, whether the latter 
bé in motion or not, or whether pulling the wire a load 
of 1000 to 2000 lb., the amount of strain not affecting the 
locking or unlocking device. 


Trouble with the Finished Drum. 


The ability to draw heavy coils of wire in one oper- 
ation through a machine created a demand for some 
arrangement to lift them from the finishing drum dif- 
ferent from those at present followed. A man can lift 
and carry 150 lb., but not 600 lb. We determined to 
invert or turn the finishing drum upside down, so that 
the wire would wrap around the drum as drawn, travel- 
ing downward instead of upward. Then the operator 
could, when the drum was at rest, tie it up as a bundle 
and by releasing a sustaining lever cause it to drop on a 
conveyor running even with the plane of the floor, which 
would carry it to the special department to which it was 
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next to go, or to the shipping room. Our astonishment 
was great when we found that a plain, substantial, old 
fashioned drum, well behaved and useful when used in 
the orthodox way, would not draw wire when turned 
upside down. Careful analysis and repeated efforts 
caused us to abandon the use of a finishing drum on the 
larger machines for drawing coarse wire. 

We then produced a ring with a cylindrical surface 
stepped to different diameters but without taper, the first 
step adjacent to the flange being only sufficiently wide to 
hold enough wraps to keep them steady and permit the on- 
coming wire to crowd a preceding wrap off the step and 
on the next step, which, being smaller in diameter, al- 
lows the wire to slip freely on the succeeding step. Below 
these steps and parallel] to the axis of the ring is a circle 
of rods on which the wire is bunched and sustained until 
the cvil is complete. A series of sustaining arms support 
the increasing weight of the coil from start to finish 
through the medium of a spring, which also weighs the 


Fig. 4 
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Arrangement of the Cleaning Room of the Shenandoah Steel 
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No. 2. A five-die machine for reducing No. 5 rod to sizes 
from Nos. 10 to 15; finishing drum, 22 in. in diameter; speed, 
1230 rey. per min. 

No. 3. A five-die machine for reducing from No. 12 to No. 
18; finishing drum, 16 in. in diameter; speed, 130 rev. per min. 

No. 4. Wet machine, seven or eight dies, for reducing from 
No. 14 to No. 24; finishing drum, 8 in. in diameter; speed, 200 
rev. per min. 

No. 5. Wet machine, nine dies, for reducing from No. 20 to 
the finest sizes; finishing drum, 8 in. in diameter; speed, 250 
rev. per min. 

Fig. 1 shows a No. 2 machine and Fig. 2 a No. 5 ma- 
chine. The former is for dry drawing from a No. 5 
wire rod to Nos. 10 and 15 wire, and the latter for wet 
drawing from No. 20 to the finest sizes, 

It may be well to state in this connection, for pur- 
poses of comparison, that No. 33% wire is drawn in nills 
using the single die system machine on an 8-in. diameter 
drum speeded 60 rev. per min., making 125 lineal feet 
of such wire per minute, or 22-5 lb. per hour, the wire 
having been drawn previously from No. 21% through six 





Wire Company, an Overhead Blectric Traveling Crane 


Commanding the Entire Room. 


coil. When the machine automatically drops from high 

speed to threading speed, the coil being complete, the oper- 

ator trips the supporting arms, which drop to a vertical 

position, and the coil falls on the conveyor running below. 
Number and Range of Machines, 

The value of the multiple die system having been fully 
determined, the number and range of the machines were 
taken up for consideration. We recognized the feasibility 
of building a machine which would take a No. 5 rod and 
in one continuous operation complete wire at No. 18 
gauge, the limit being reached at this point, not through 
any inability of the machine to carry it further by the 
multiple die system, but because of the increasing hard- 
ness of the metal of the wire. 

Such a machine would not, however, secure the great- 
est economy in cost of production, for the reason that 
through the factor of elongation the starting reel from 
which the No. 5 rod was pulled would revolve at a very 
low speed. In view of this fact it was determined to 
build machines of five sizes, as follows: 


No. 1..A three-die machine for drawing coarse rods; finish- 
ing drum, 28 in. in diameter; sneed, 100 rev. ner min. 


dies, each being a separate operation. In the multiple 
die system the No. 21% wire enters one end of the No. 5 
machine and in one operation the coil is completed on the 
finishing drum, which revolves at 250 rev. per min., or 
523 lineal feet per minute, producing 10 lb. per hour. 

Added to the advantages shown by the above comparison 
of speeds a less number of annealings is required, the tech- 
nical reasons for which the length of this article will not 
permit us to enter into. In the case of card wire pro- 
duced in English mills the wire is subjected to five and 
six annealings. The highest English authority, who is 
the largest producer of card wire in the world, stated to 
the writer, during a recent visit to this country, that as 
the result of tests made over a period of several weeks 
with English and German rods brought by him specially 
to this country to run on our multiple die machines, 
with such machines in his mill he would save two and 
possibly three annealings. 

Having accomplished the drawing of steel wire by the 
multiple system we turned our attention to the draw 
plates or dies. 
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The Draw Plates or Dies, 


When a coil of wire is drawn through a die the hole 
wears and it becomes necessary, before it is again used, 
to resize it. This is done by hammering the face of the 
die with a hand hammer until the metal around the hole 
is compressed inwardly and the hole is made smaller. 
A tapering mandrel, called a driving punch, is driven in 
the hole, which swages it to proper diameter and shape, 
being a very delicate operation and one requiring a high 
order of skill and experience. The driving punches are 
<¢round to the proper taper and size on a grindstone and 
are more or less imperfect, the taper never being the 
same in any two punches and none being more than ap- 


proximately round. 
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is but 1-100 of that at present, and doing away entirel 
with the skilled die maker. 


The Quality of the Wire, 


3 


y 


The quality of the wire when drawn by the multiple 


die system is superior in every respect, being more evenl 


y 


and uniformly round, due to the superiority of machine 


made dies. The tensile strength is greater, because th 


e 


metal of the wire is less harshly and more gently treated, 


due to the use of more dies for a given reduction, makin 
a less reduction at each die. If this was done by th 


g 
e 


single die system the cost of drawing would be too great. 
For these reasons the wire is tougher and will stand 


more bending and twisting, giving it an added value fo 


r 


manufacture into wire goods of all forms and shapes. 


Fig. 5.—Arrangement of the Shenandoah Steel Wire Company’s Main Wire Room, Showing the Motors Under the Floor, 





Fig. 6.—Arrangement of the Shenandoah Steel Wire Company’s Fine Wire Room. 


We realized the crude and imperfect state of the art, 
also that if the dies could be made mechanically they 
would be all alike, less costly to produce, and would 
eliminate skilled labor from a mill using our multiple 
die machinery, as far as drawing the wire was con- 
cerned. We made a thorough study of this phase of the 
question and eventually produced machinery which would 
compress or upset the metal of the die, thereby reducing 
the hole in the die, punching the hole to the exact taper 
and depth and perfectly round, the punch, turning while 
so doing, also burnishing and making smooth the eye of 
the die. We then combined all these functions in one 
and the result is a machine that will remake a die in 
one operation with an operator having no previous 
knowledge or skill in the making of dies, at a cost which 


The finish is beautiful ; coils of wire drawn by the wul- 
tiple die system through the special liquor previously 
mentioned when placed with coils of similar size drawn 
by the single die system can be easily recognized by their 
superior appearance. " 

The multiple die system and the remaking or re- 
sizing of dies by machinery, as previously described and 
exclusively represented by these inventions, is not lim- 
ited to any particular class of wire or to any particular 
degree of hardness, being equally adapted to high or low 
carbon and patented wires. 

Twenty patents covering these inventions have been 
issued by the United States and 25 by foreign countries. 
These patents are for process, material and mechanical, 
several being basic or master patents. 
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The conservative management of the company did not 
rush hastily before the world with an announcement of 
its success, but, recognizing that machinery of a new 
type often aroused enthusiastic dreams which later were 
not realized, decided to sell a limited number to wire 
manufacturers where they would be operated under reg- 
ular mill conditions. Fourteen machines were sold to a 
Canadian manufacturer, 14 to one wire manufacturer in 
the United States, 36 to another, and later 14 were placed 
in London, England. All of these have been operated 
continuously as a regular part of the manufacturers’ 
mill equipment, and most of them run double turn, or day 
and night. Fig. 3 shows 86 of these machines of one 
size running in one mill. The earlier machines placed, 
which of course are not of latest design, have been in 
operation for two years. The great saving shown in cost 
of production and collateral advantages enumerated are 
based upon the results attained and demonstrated by the 
above machines. 

Forty-two of the large sizes of these machines and of 
late design, suitable for the drawing of heavy wire, are 
now being installed in the mill of the Southern Steel 
Company, Ensley, Ala. ; 


The Shenandoah Steel Wire Company. 


It was determined as a policy of the company not to 
look for the return of investment and future profit from 
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finally to the shipping room by electrically driven trolleys 
and conveyors. This has never been possible with ma- 
chinery using the single die system, and is only practicable 
where machinery of the multiple die type is used, which, 
because of its peculiar construction, lends itself to these 
conditions and to the adoption of the best modern Amer- 
ican methods of division of labor. Skilled labor is almost 
entirely abolished. Only five men in the new mill will 
have had any previous knowledge of wire, or the wire 
business, out of a full force when the wheels begin to 
turn early in the present year. 


Women Will Draw Fine Wires. 


All wire finer than No. 21% will be drawn by women, 
a condition not possible with machines of the single die 
type. Of the tons which will be produced daily no neces- 
sity will exist for an employee to lift a single pound off 
& machine until the fine wire department is reached. 
So thoroughly has the detail of this department been 
worked out that the finishing drums, upon which the 
small coils are wound, as drawn, are by an ingenious 
device made to tip over into a horizontal position about 
the hight of a common table, so that the woman operator 
may conveniently and without labor slide the wire there- 
from, not lifting it up and over the top of the drum. 
Further, during the handling at each of the 19 separate 
operations there is a certain amount of waste, which 





Fig. 7.—Galvanizing Room of the Shenandoah Steel Wire Company.—The Finished Wire in Coils Is Placed on a Con- 
veyor Shown in the Foreground. 


the sale of machines in the United States, but to sell the 
machines and patents in and for foreign countries and 
erect mills in the United States, whose owners would 
have exclusive use of the machines and enjoyment of the 
advantages accruing therefrom during the life of the 
patents. With this in view the inventions and results 
secured in practice were brought to the attention of cap- 
italists who became interested, and a company was 
formed known as the Shenandoah Steel Wire Company, 
and the first unit of a modern mill is now under construc- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The mill buildings are of one to three stories and 
constructed of concrete blocks. A part of the equipment 
will be 302 multiple die machines. No old style single 
die machines will be used. These machines will be 
driven by Westinghouse electric motors. The power and 
lighting systems will be electric, furnished by the Niagara, 
Lockport & Ontario Power Company, Niagara Falls, steam 
heing used for heating purposes only. The buildings and 
equipment will be of the most substantial character, no 
expense being spared to secure a mechanical equipment 
that will attain the highest economies in cost of produc- 
tion. The main departments will be arranged as shown 
in Figs. 4 to 7. 

The mill will be unique, as by the use of conveyors, 
overhead trolleys and other labor saving devices the old- 
fashioned method of trucking wire around a mill has been 
practically abolished. The lifting is done by electric 
cranes, The wire, while in process of manufacture and 
as finished product, is carried between departments and 


places manufacturers using the single die system at a 
disadvantage as 19 is to 3. In addition, 19 opportunities 
are presented to the operator to sidetrack or temporarily 
set aside wire which for various reasons he may find dif_i- 
cult to draw as against three opportunities only by the 
multiple die system. In some mills this sidetracked wire 
amounts to many tons, and every ton so held in process 
of manufacture represents a noninterest bearing invest- 
ment and a resource not active in the cash working 
capital. ; 

Another unique feature which may be of interest is 
that in no department of the mill will it be necessary for 
the operators engaged in their daily duties to wear old 
clothes, oilcloth aprons and hip rubber boots. The ma- 
chines lend themselves to such cleanly methods, so free 
from sloppy water and liquors that the most refined lady 
could visit the mill on a tour of inspection and not get 
the hem of her garment wet or soiled. If the reader wil 
but look at the floor of the room containing the 36 m& 
chines, shown in Fig. 3, he will see that the sensitive 
lens of the photographer fully attests this statement. 
Clean manufacturing methods attract intelligent em- 
ployees and make clean operators, who turn out high 
grade products. 
Comparisons of Costs, 

Added to the collateral advantages above enumerated 
is the cheaper cost of production. The cost of drawing 
600 lb. of steel wire from No. 5 rod to No. 14 wire by the 
two systems is as follows: 

The single die system would make 16 drafts (being 
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limited to a 150-lb. coil) using 16 different reels, 16 dif- 
ferent dies, 16 different drums, lifting by hand and trans- 
ferring it 16 different times. Allow for pointing and 
threading the dies and transfer handlings 1 min. each, 
or 16 min., the drums being of 22-in, diameter, speed 72 
rev. per min. The old system will draw the wire through 
16 dies in 200 min.; add the 16 min. above for pointing, 
threading, reeling and handling, gives a total of 216 min. 
The machines of the multiple die system handle 600-lb. 
coils, which are pointed and started at one end and 
threaded through five dies in 3 min. Allow 1 min. for 
tying up at the other end of the machine, while on the 
drum (which is impossible in the single die system), and 
to be dropped by the conveyor. The finishing drum, 22 in. 
in diameter, running at a speed of 130 rev. per min., will 
pass the entire coil through in 48 min. Add the 4 min. 
above and we have a total of 52 min, against 3 hr. and 
36 min. Reducing this to pounds, one man will produce 
with single die machines 9600 lb. in 24 hr. One man 
with multiple die machines will produce 60,000 Ib., a 
difference in favor of the multiple die machine, on coarse 
wire, run by one human unit for 24 hr., of 251-5 tons. 
Both results above named are based on actual, not theo- 
retical, productions. 

With the single die system, as previously shown, 
skilled labor is necessary. With the multiple die system 
unskilled labor is used. The cost by the single die sys- 
tem is $1.75 and by the multiple die system 12 cents per 
ton. -The wages of the skilled operator are 35 cents and 
of the unskilled 15 cents per hour. 

With the multiple die system the 600-lb. coils are put 
on the reels by one man who feeds a large number of ma- 
chines, This adds 2 cents per ton to the above figure, 
making the net cost for the multiple die system 14 
cents per ton. The net advantage is $1.61 per ton. 

The reader should remember that all wire made 
smaller than No. 14 must first be drawn to that gauge 
before the succeeding reductions can be made, but the ad- 
vantage stated does not fully set forth the value of the 
invention. Where smaller wires are produced, say No. 
831%, to the above $1.61 per ton must be added a con- 
stantly increasing saving through successive reductions. 
As the wire becomes finer the saving is greater, each be- 
ing added to the first until by the multiple die machines 
the finer sizes of wire can be produced for $60 per ton 
less than by the present or single die system. 

In view of the above showing it is not surprising 
that the company owning the patents covering these in- 
ventions confidently believes that all steel wire used in 
the world will be ultimately drawn by the multiple die 
system. The single die system cannot produce as much 
wire with one die at a time and of equal quality as can 
be produced by the multiple die system through many 
dies at a time in one operation at the same cost per ton. 

Nothing has been described above that the reader may 
not find fully set forth in the patent papers. The com- 
pany has no stock to sell, because all that both compa- 
nies in interest had to offer was disposed of, and when 
all was gone there were seekers for more. It further has 
no machines to sell. It does not by this announcement 
mean to say that it is unwilling to enter into friendly 
association with other manufacturers who may be so dis- 
posed. It is the company’s purpose to sell wire, the prod- 
uct of the multiple die machines. The Iron Age believed 
the story of the invention would be of general interest 
and worth telling, and it has been our pleasure to comply 
With its request. 

++ eo _____ 


Steam Turbine Performance.—Tests of Elektra steam 
turbines have recently been reported from Switzerland. 
One of the machines was a 45-hp. single stage turbine 
running at 3500 rev. per min., and the other was a 60-hp. 
compound turbine running at 3000 rev. per min. The 
former was belted to a direct current dynamo and the latter 
direct connected to a three-phase generator. The output 
of the latter was measured by a wattmeter placed be- 
tween two phases. The steam consumption was measured 
at various loads and at no load, the efficiency of the 
electrical machines being calculated from a consideration 
of the various separate losses. For the single stage tur- 
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most favorable steam consumption at 150 Ib. 
absolute, 286 degrees ©. of superheat, 24 in. vacuum and 


bine the 


56 b.h.p. was 26.4 Ib. of steam per unit per hour. With 
the compound turbine operating at 147 Ib. absolute, 238 
degrees superheat and 26 in. vacuum, the consumption 
was 19.8 lb. of steam per brake horsepower hour. These 
figures are not strictly comparable, owing to the decided 
influence upon the economy of a difference in vacuum be- 
tween 24 and 26 in. This form of turbine is said to be 
very compact, the floor space occupied by that of 60 hp. 
being only 44 by 52 in., with a hight of 60 in. 
nici sllghlliipdictaiicne 


British Suction Gas Producer Tests. 

A report has just been published on the series of trials 
of suction gas producers conducted at Derby, Eng., in 
June, 1906, under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. Twelve makers sent engines for these tests. 
The London Engineer reviews the results, and the fol- 
lowing details are taken from its article: 

In the 11 plants of which complete figures are given, the 
consumption per brake horsepower at full load varied be- 
tween 1.04 Ib. and 1.48 Ib.; at half load between 1.38 Ib. and 
1.98 Ib., and at full load with coke between 1.21 Ib. and 
1.65 lb. The smallness of the consumption of fuel for 
plants of such limited size—the largest developing little 
more than 20 hp.—is noted. While between the best plant 
and the worst the difference is less than % Ib. of coal, the 
better plants differ by but 0.05 lb. on the half power 
trial, the difference between the best plant and the worst, 
which were not the same engines as in the full power tests, 
was 0.60 1b., and that between the three best only 0.11 Ib. 
Turning to the coke trials, the same figures are 0.44 Ib. 
and 0.12 lb. While, then, it will be admitted that, for 
scientific purposes, and for the purpose of making a defi- 
nite award, the figures are useful, it must be acknowl- 
edged that there is very little difference, as far as econ- 
omy is concerned, between the better suction gas plants; 
and a purchaser, in selecting which among the four or 
five best plants he shall buy, may, for all practical pur- 
poses, almost leave the question of economy out of 
account. 

Capital cost will, no doubt, in many instances be the 
decisive factor. The most expensive plant is priced at 
£17 10s. per brake hofsepower; but as this includes an 
exceptional engine, it does not afford a correct basis for 
comparison. The next plant is £13.55 per brake horse- 
power, which may be taken as the highest. The lowest 
is £8.82. The winners of the awards priced their plants at 
almost the same figure, £11.65 and £11.77 per brake 
horsepower, and this seems to be, from the remaining 
figures, about the proper price for a trustworthy plant. 
Two plants, however, which did excellently in the trials, 
were entered at £10 per horsepower. No doubt, a consid- 
erable discount is allowed on these figures. 

A fact which has been too generally neglected in suc- 
tion gas trials is the consumption of water, and we are 
glad to find definite figures in the present report. Taking 
the full power, that with anthracite, it appears that one 
engine received only % gal. per brake horsepower, 
while another took as much as 3.61 gal. These 
appear to be extremes, but there is, nevertheless, a 
very marked difference in the water consumption of 
the two best plants, one consuming 1.14 gal. and 
the other 2.45 gal. per brake horsepower. While it 
is certain that in many cases the consumption of water 
is not a matter of much importance, in others it is an 
item of some weight, and it is a little startling to find 
that a gas engine requires about as much water to run 
it as a steam engine. The question of water economy is 
clearly one that will stand further investigation. The 
fact that the plant to which the highest award was given 
consumed considerably less than half the water required 
by the plant receiving the second award shows that there 
is considerable scope for improvement in this direction. 
It may be noticed also that a plant consuming only 1.09 
lb. of fuel per brake horsepower took the least water, 0.98 
gal. In view of the fact that a portable suction producer 
plant is required, the importance of improvements in the 
scrubber, which will reduce the water consumption, is 
manifest. 
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The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company. 


One of the largest and most modern plants in the 
country for the manufacture of car and drop forgings, 
nuts, bolts, washers, chain and similar lines of product is 
that of the New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New 
Castle, Pa. This company was organized January 1, 
1902. The original capital was smal] but was soon in- 
creased to $75,000, and later to $300,000, the increases 
being made necessary by the rapid growth of the busi- 
ness, which required additional buildings and much new 
equipment to take care of it. Operations were begun 
with a main building 80 x 200 ft., with a monthly capacity 
of about 200 tons of.car forgings and rivets. As the 
business expanded, new departments were added. com- 
prising washer, chain, bolt and nut departments, and the 
capacity was increased tenfold, or to 2000 tons per month. 
The original main building is now 100 x 420 ft. This 
building is of steel construction and contains the forge 
and chain shops and one sheet mill. 

The forge department includes a complete equipment 
of hammers of all varieties, styles and sizes; bulldozers, 
upsetting machines, punches and drill presses. The ma- 
chinery is all of a heavy type and is particularly adapted 
to the manufacture of car forgings, pressed steel] plates 
and miscellaneous specialties for railroads. The chain 
department contains a Riehlé chain testing machine of 
100,000 Ib. capacity and 85 chain fires. This department 
also runs almost exclusively on chains for railroads and 
cars. The washer department contains five presses and 
manufactures washers of all sizes. The sheet mill is a 
standard 30-in. mill, driven by a 250-hp. engine and rolls 
a wide variety of plates and sheets. The material in the 
forge and chain departments and the mill is handled by 
a system of narrow gauge tracks and cars. 

The bolt and rivet department is containéd in a steel 
and brick building, 80 x 400 ft., and commanded by a 
5-ton Alliance electric traveling crane. This department 
contains a full equipment of Pawtucket and Lewis & 
Chaplin headers for bolts, and Acme machines for rivets, 
track bolts and carriage bolts; also nut machines of dif- 
ferent types, together with automatic tapping and thread- 
ing machines. 

The entire plant is operated by electricity, Westing- 
house generators directly connected to Erie City engines 
furnishing the motive power. The building containing 
the forge and chain shops and sheet mill and the build- 
ing containing the bolt and rivet departments are built 
on each side of the storage yard, which is traversed by a 
15-ton crane, used for the loading of raw material. 

The boiler house has two batteries of Erie City boilers 
of 700 hp. capacity equipped with Swindell grates. All 
the water used in the works is sand filtered and is fur- 
nished from the company’s own well. 

The gas producer plant recently added to the works 
by the American Furnace & Machine Company, Pitts- 
burgh, contains five gas producers and 21 furnaces, with 
underground gas connecting sewers and waste heat flues. 
Ten of these furnaces are of the Swindell improved re- 
generative type, for making a welding heat; 10 of them 
are of the Swindell system recuperative furnaces for 
producing a shaping heat, and one is a sheet furnace of 
the recuperative type. The sheet furnace is to heat bars 
for rolling into sheets. The furnaces were all designed 
by J. D. Swindell of the American Furnace & Machine 
Company, and those of the regenerative type are equipped 
with the J. D. Swindell patent water sealed gas and air 
valve. They are all run in connection with air blast. 

The greater part of the plant of this company, in- 
cluding the forge, chain and washer department, the 
boiler house and the engine room, was entirely destroyed 
by. fire in August, 1905, but it was quickly rebuilt and in 
fact was shut down only four weeks before resuming 
operations. The shipping facilities are superior, the 
plant having direct switching connections with five of the 
leading railroads. A large warehouse has recently been 
added, and assorted’ stocks of all finished material are 
carried, to facilitate the prompt and complete shipment 
of orders. The success of the company warrants further 
extensions, and it is contemplating at this time certain 
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improvements, which will 
capacity. C. J. Kirk is 
treasurer, and J. F. 
sales, 


almost double the present 
president; E. EB. Whittaker, 
Donahue, secretary and manager of 
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Pennsylvania as a Leader in Industry. 


In the current issue of the Bulletin of the American 
[ron and Steel Association "General Manager James M. 
Swank has a comprehensive article on “ The Great In- 
dustries of Pennsylvania,” from which we take the fol- 
lowing: 

st is an old story that Pennsylvania has long been 
noted as the leader of all the States in the mining of 
coal, the manufacture of coke and the production of iron 
and steel. Its leadership in these great industries in 
1905 was well maintained, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing table. which gives its percentage of the total produc- 
tion of coal and coke and of various leading forms of 
iron and steel in the whole country in that year of gen- 
eral industrial activity: 

Penna’s 

Coke in net tons; al per- 
others in gross tons. T’nited States. Pennsylvania. centage. 
Coal, all kinds........350,820,840 175,065,613 49.9 
Coke 32,231,129 20,573,736 63.8 
Iron ore 42,526,133 808,717 1.9 
Pig iron... 22,992,380 10,579,127 46.0 
Steel, all kinds... . 20,023,947 11,040,423 55.1 
All kinds of rails 3,375,929 1,115,841 83.0 

All other rolled iron and 

13,464,086 7,802,449 57.9 

Contrary to common belief, Pennsylvania has not been 
a large producer of iron ore since the rich ores of the 
Lake Superior region came into general use in the manu- 
facture of Bessemer pig iron about 1880, Its small pro- 
duction in 1905 is included in the table. And yet Pennsyl- 
vania was first of all the States in the mining of iron ore 
for more than a century down to and including the census 
year 1880. In 1889 it fell to the third place and in 1905 
it occupied the sixth place among the iron ore producing 
States, having advanced in that year from the ninth place 
in 1904. Its production of iron ore in 1905 was 808,717 
tons, but in 1904 is was only 397,107 tons. In 1904 its 
percentage of the total production was 1.4 and in 1905 it 
was 1.9. It is not necessary to comment on the prom- 
inence of Pennsylvania as a producer of iron and steel 
except to call attention to its extraordinary percentages 
of the total production in 1905, as they are shown in 
the table. To sum up importani particulars: Penn- 
sylvania is to-day first of all the States in the produc- 
tion of iron and steel and of coal and coke and probably 
first of all in the manufacture of silk. In the census 
year 1900 it was second in the manufacture of woolen 
products and second in the total value of all textile 
products, fourth in the production of lumber and all kinds 
of paper, and second in the production of chemicals. It 
has long been first in the production of leather and first 
in the manufacture of glass. It has lost its early leader- 
ship in the production of petroleum, but it is first in the 
production of natural gas. It is first in the production of 
Portland cement and in the manufacture of fire brick 
and tiles, but is third in the manufacture of pottery. It 
leads all the States in the manufacture of locomotives, 
railroad cars and saws, and it is the only State that 
makes armor plate. As an agricultural State it is ex- 
celled by other States in the aggregate value of farm 
products, but in many of these products it is either first 
or closely follows other States. It leads all the States 
in the production of roofing slate and limestone. 

Pennsylvania produces none of the precious metals. 
It is a small producer of zinc, which is found a few 
miles from Bethlehem. Lead was at one time produced 
at a mine near Pheenixville and smelted in the neighbor- 
hood. Copper also has been found and smelted in the 
vicinity of Pheenixville. Neither lead nor copper is now 
mined in Pennsylvania. In Lancaster County Is the only 
nickel mine in the United States that has been profitably 
worked. Pennsylvania is now a small producer of salt, 
but in the early part of the nineteenth century it was 
first of all the States in the manufacture of this necessary 
of life. : 
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The Cincinnati Open Side Shaper. 


An extension to the lines of pillar and traverse 
shapers built by the Cincinnati Shaper Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is a line of open side shapers. or planers 
which are better adapted to certain classes of work than 
either a pillar shaper or a traverse shaper or an ordinary 
planer. These shapers are in general principle similar 
to the familiar Richards type, with the addition of cer- 
tain improvements, principal among which is the method 
of shifting the belts for the reversing table drive. The 
action of the reversing mechanism may be understood by 
reference to the illustration. It is effected entirely by a 
partial rotating of the shifting rod shown at the top of 
the machine, the rod being automatically turned by cams 
on the saddle, which resemble in appearance the wings 
of a bird, coming in contact with adjustable dogs on 
the rod.. The rod may also be rotated by hand by means 
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be removed to bolt work directly against the side of the 
table proper, or the table itself may be removed and the 
pieces bolted direct to the The keyseating of 
shafting of any diameter may be done on the machine. 
All flat bearings are hand scraped to surface plates, and 


column. 


all tee slots are cut from the solid. Ample means are 
provided for oiling. The following are the principal 
dimensions of the 15 x 30 in. machine, the smallest size 


made: Length of stroke, 30 in.; width planed, 15 in.; 
maximum distance head to table, 15% in.; minimum dis- 
tance head to table, 44% in.; vertical adjustment of table, 
11 in.; length of table and extension, 30 in.; width of 
table, 18 in.; depth of table, 12 in.; down movement of 
tool slide, 6% in.; ratio of cutting speed to return speed, 
1 to 2, and the weight of the machine and countershaft, 
net, 3450 Ib. 
tro OO 

Salisbury Iron Mine Improvements.—The sharehold- 

ers of the Salisbury Steel & Lron Company, Utica, N. Y.., 





The 15 x 30 In. Open Side Shaper or Planer 


of the lever shown just back of the star wheel which con- 
trols the throw of the feeding ratchet. 

The too] head is driven by a single screw and bronze 
nut, without the use of intervening gears. The screw is 
2% in. in diameter, and is made of 0.5 carbon steel. The 
saddle has a long and wide bearing on the bed, with a 
narrow and deep guiding surface to prevent the binding 
so likely to occur when the tool is at the outer end of 
the rail. The saddle is provided with a taper gib, adjust- 
able lengthwise by screws at each end. to afford uniform 
contact on both sides of the gib. 

The cross feed of the tool is effected either by power 
or by hand, and is positive and adjustable. The down 
feed is by hand only. The cross feed is actuated simul- 
taneously with the reversing of the driving pulley by the 
turning of the shifting rod. This rod has ball bearings. 
and there are also ball bearings under the elevating screw 
to the table. Taper gibs are provided for the cross rail 
and head. The head has a down feed of 6% in., swivels, 
is graduated and has a micrometer collar reading to 
‘0,001 in. 

A crank handle may be used for the rapid raising and 
lowering of the table, and the supplementary table may 


Built by the 


Cincinnati Shaper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


have authorized the issuance of $250,000 in 10-year bonds 
to provide for building a standard gauge railroad from 
Dolgeville, N. Y., to the company’s magnetic iron mines, 
on the Salisbury Range, Herkimer County, N. Y., and also 
to erect a modern 500-ton concentrating plant for handling 
the milling ore. The railroad will be about five miles 
long, and the contract has been awarded to the Jackson- 
McKernan Construction Company, New York, which is 
now pushing the work. The new concentrating mill will 
be electrically equipped throughout and will be con- 
structed by the Traylor Engineering Company of New 
York City. It is expected that the concentrating plant 
and the railroad will both be in operation by June 1, 1907. 


The results have been published of tests of automatic 
couplers submitted to a commission of Russian rxilroads 
in response to an offer of prizes in an mternational com 
petition for the best automatic coupling device for rail- 
road cars. Not a single coupler has been considered to 
eet the conditions laid down in the competition. No 
first or second prize was given, but a third prize was 
awarded to L. Boireau. 
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The V. & O. Automatic Bottle Cap Machine. 


Machines for the manufacture of metallic bottle caps 
are of an especially timely interest, as the practice has be- 
come prevalent to seal nearly all bottled goods of a perish- 
able nature with metal caps rather than the ordinary cork 
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Fig. 1—A V. & O. Inclinable Press Specially Equipped to Make 
Bottie Caps. 


stoppers. Fig. 1 illustrates an inclinable press, equipped 
with an automatic dial feed, an automatic safety stop, a 
specially designed set of five punches and dies and other 
automatic devices for the rapid and economical produc- 
tion of bottle caps complete with wax paper and cork 
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treme left in Fig. 2, made in a plain press with a com- 
bination die, is placed by the operator into one of the 
holes in the revolving dial, which moves it into position 
for the first operation of the series. The punch em- 
bosses lugs in the legs which serve to lock the cap on 
the bottle neck. During the up stroke of the press slide 
the dial is advanced one step and the blank placed in 
position for the second operation. At this point the 
blank is redrawn to the proper depth and the legs bent 
up at right angles. The cap is now completely formed 
and ready to receive the wax paper and cork. 

A paper strip is automatically fed from a roll across 
a cutting die placed directly over the holes in the die 
plate and as the slide descends the third punch of the 
series cuts from the strip a disk of the form shown at 
the right of the blank in Fig. 2 and pushes it into the cap 
as it passes beneath the cutting die. The vertical tube, 
seen in front of the machine, is loaded with the cork 
washers, such as shown in the third view in Fig. 2. From 
this magazine these washers are automatically fed and 
firmly inserted into the cap as it rests for an instant 
under the fourth punch. The insertion of the paper and 
cork has a tendency to slightly spread the locking legs 
which in the final operation of the series are bent back 
in the true position. - 

The completed cap, shown at the right in Fig. 2, is 
forced from the dial by an automatic positive ejector. All 
motions are continuous and automatic, so that with one 
handling the cap is embossed and formed to shape, the 
waxed paper cut and inserted, the cork washer placed on 
top of the paper, and the number of caps produced re- 
corded by a counting machine attached to the top of the 
press. 

The machine is capable of running at from seventy 
to ninety strokes per minute; each stroke producing one 
complete cap, as the five operations are performed simul- 
taneously on five pieces. Should any accident occur so 
that the dial is unable to assume the correct position the 
patented safety stop previously mentioned disengages the 
clutch and stops the press. The attachment is almost a 
necessity on a machine fitted with an expensive set of 
punches and dies, for should the press continue to operate 
with the dial and punches out of line serious injuries 


would result. 
———— ++ e—__—_ 


The results of tests of mechanical stokers are given in 
a bulletin of the Iowa State College Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, dealing with power generation in Iowa. 
The two thitigs required by steam plant owners and man- 
ufacturers, in the use of coal and steam generators, are 
stated to be economy and smokelessness. Intelligent hand 
firing is said to be the best agency yet known for se- 
curing these desiderata, but unfortunately it is not easy 
to obtain or to retain thoroughly competent firemen, and 
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Fig. 2.—Views Showing the Three Parts and a Completed Bottle Cap.° 


washers inserted, ready for application to bottles. The 
machine entire was designed and built by the V. & O. 
Press Company, Glendale, L, I. 

The operation of the machine is simple, and the cap 


receives but one handling. The blank shown at the ex-*. 


in large plants their cost is prohibitive, when compared 
with that of the mechanical stoker. As a direct conse- 
quence, stokers have been developed in many localities, 
where they have met the demands of economy, and some- 
times of smokelessness. . 
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January 3, 1907 
The Buffalo Compound Turbine Blower. 


In centrifugal pump design the scheme of compound- 
ing two or more stages has been commonly resorted to 
by manufacturers to obtain a high pressure at a moderate 
peripheral speed, but the idea has not been applied, in 
more than an experimental way at least, to centrifugal 
blowers. The principle whereby a cumulative pressure 
is effected at the outlet is based on the fact that with 
a given design of wheel and casing and a given peripheral 
speed a fan will produce a certain increase in pressure 
between its inlet and discharge; then with two stages 
in series, having wheels of the same diameter, the re- 
quired pressure can be obtained with the fan running 
at half the speed that would be necessary with a single 
stage fan. 

The blower illustrated follows the line of design com- 
mon to two-stage pumps, and in construction consists of 
a cast iron housing or shell in three parts, within which 
the two blast wheels are hung on a 2%-in. shaft. Each 
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stage pump were constructed with the inlets of the two 
stages both pointed in the same direction along the 
shaft, a good sized thrust bearing would be needed to 
withstand the tendency of, the shaft to move parallel 
to its axis. In the blower, however, a collar is found 
entirely sufficient to withstand the thrust. 

This unique blower is being built for the Fanner Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, by the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. It will be belt driven from a 50-hp. 
motor running at 700 rev. per min. The 16-ounce blast 
will be utilized in a 64-in. cupola. The machine meas- 
ures over all 4 ft. 7 in. by 6 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 10 in. high. 


— +-e—____ 


The 1906 Crop Figures. 


The final estimates of the crop reporting board of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
(in which preliminary estimates made earlier in the year 
are revised and corrected) indicate the acreage and pro- 
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A Two-Stage Blower Built by the Buffalo Forge Company. 


wheel is built on a hexagonal cast iron hub, to which 
the spokes or spider carrying the fan blades are riveted. 
The spider is of 1% x 1% x % in. angle iron. The design 
of the blast wheel is peculiar, in that the blades are 
curved forward in the direction of rotation at a decided 
angle, which for any given speed has been found to pro- 
duce a greater pressure change between the inlet and out- 
let. The blades taper from center to periphery to con- 
stantly accelerate the air by what corresponds to a nozzle 
effect. The side sheets of the blast wheel are flared at 
the inlet and are rigidly riveted to the blades. 


The air diseharged from the blade tips of the first 
wheel on its way to the inlet of the second wheel passes 
between diffusing vanes, which are placed at an angle 
of about 115 degrees with the radius. These vanes pre- 
vent loss by eddy currents and shock, and enable the 
kinetic energy contained in the air due to its velocity 
to be transformed into potential energy or pressure. The 
diffusing vanes consist of 20 plates of No. 14 »xeet steel, 
which are cast into a retaining side plate composing the 
interior side of the first stage. After passing through 
the second blast wheel the air enters a housing having 
a cross section, which increases in an arithmetical ratio 
up to the full area of the discharge, 17% in. in diameter. 

A peculiar difference between the compound blower 
and a two-stage pump is allowed by the very much 
lighter weight of air as compared with liquid. If a two- 


duction in 1906 of the farm crops of the United States to 
be as follows: 


Production. 
Crops. Acreage. Bushels. 

SN. 86s Dubs id « wks ta Vas 00 ce eee 96,737,581 2,927,416,091 
EP POP rn 29,599,961 492,888,004 
Tn: add nee since Kea N ees 17,705,868 242,372,966 
SNE he. wie u dca tae while tue et 30,958,768 964,904,522 
ET Aiko dlb 0 ob ebb d os bees ob nlapen 6,323,757 178,916,484 
eet. con ackeawwee we oeuce’ 2 2,001,904 33,374,833 
EE ee ee 789,208 14,641,937 
een ss Ci 4 Sak wild dee Po eck 2,505,927 25,576,146 
0 PETER eae 308,038,382 
PAP eats aa a ae +... .42,476,224 *57,145,959 
SE? . «ccs eG a0 oe co naka es 796,099 4682,428,530 
BN Sn 6 th ced edb cee saad ook 575,014 17,854,768 





*Tons. tf Pounds. 

The average weight per bushel is shown by reports 
received by the bureau to be 56.6 lb. for spring wheat, 
59.2 lb. for winter wheat and 32 Ib. for oats, 

It will be observed that the production of corn was 
very close to the 3,000,000,000-bushel mark. The 1905 
harvest had indicated the high water mark, but the har- 
vest just finished exceeds it by no less than 220,000,000 
bushels. The yield of wheat (winter and spring) does 
not mark a new record, though it exceeds last year’s 
figures by 42,000,000 bushels and is within 13,000,000 
bushels of the 1901 figures, which are the high record 
figures. The barley crop in 1906 established a new record 
and rye is very close to it. 
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Iron Trade in 1906. 


BY JAMES A. GREEN. 


Prices on January 1, 1906, and toward the end of De- 
cember show the following great advances: 


F.o.b. Birmingham. F.o.b. Ohio furnace. 

January. December. January. December. 
Be. 2 BOG «on wrecks $14.50 $23.50 $18.00 $25.00 
Bee, 2s ET ow oc cusse 14.00 23.09 17.50 24.50 
No. 3 foundry......... 13.50 22.00 17.00 24.00 
No. 4 foundry........ 13.25 20.50 jue pis 60 
GenP BeVge... oh <sosace 13.00 20.00 16.50 22.50 


This table shows at a glance the tremendous change 
in quotations between the beginning and the close of the 
year. But these figures do not show the extreme range 
in prices, for about the middle of the year they were 
considerably lower than in January, as No. 2 foundry 
sold in Birmingham at $12.75 and at Ohio furnace as 
low as $15.50. Now that everything is so strenuous and 
the whole market has been at a great altitude for so 
long it is hard to realize that there was a time in the 
year when pig iron was on the downward path. 


The Only Period of Distrust in the Year, 


Along in the late spring and early summer, before 
the crops were certain, there was a definite period of 
hesitation and distrust. At that time it almost seemed 
as if the market was going to the eternal bow-wows, 
and as if a smash was inevitable. No one had any con- 
fidence in the situation, or if he had it was a very un- 
substantial confidence. The largest merchant seller in 
the South saw its stocks accumulate, and after vainly 
trying to sell iron on the ruling basis of $14 for No. 2 
foundry cut the market a dollar and even more to start 
a buying movement. It seemed to be an evidence of des- 
peration. ° 

For a week or two this heroic measure appeared to 
meet with no response. Of course the other furnace 
companies followed suit. It seemed as if we were about 
to witness one of the old struggles for business, such as 
marked the nineties, when competition was so keen and 
merciless, and when the fight for tonnage meant literally 
that prices cut no figure at all—all that was wanted was 
orders. But while for a few days this was really the 
case, yet it was only for a few days. Then the consumers 
seemed to realize simultaneously that it was now or 
never, and orders actually rained on the furnaces. They 
came so fast that it seemed as if there was no end to 
them, 

That was early in July, and at that time began the 
longest and best sustained buying movement the pig 
iron trade in America has ever known. From then 
until now it has never halted for a moment. There has 
been a continuous demand. At first the buying was 
for only a few months ahead; then for the balance of 
the year; then for the first quarter of 1907; then for 
the first half, and latterly it has been for the second 
quarter and last half. The stocks on hand in furnace 
yards were soon exhausted, and since September spot 
iron has been at a great premium, and the demand for 
quick shipment has regularly been far in excess of the 
supply. 

The Domestic Supply Unequal to the Demand, 

As in 1902, when the boom ran ahead of the resources 
of the country, foreign iron furnishes some relief, but 
not in the same wholesale way as then. In that year 
prices abroad were low, for there were hard times in 
England and on the Continent. But now the European 
countries are prosperous. Prices abroad are high, and 
it is not possible to import iron and sell it at much of 
a profit, even with the high prices prevailing here. In 
1902 import iron was without any doubt the main 
factor in breaking the American market, but this time 
the foreign iron has had no appreciable effect. It has 
been a mere drop in the bucket, so to speak. Then the 
entire country was flooded with foreign iron, but this 
year it has not been distributed generally. It has gone 
to a few users on the Atlantic seaboard, and it has gone 
to a few other large consumers who do an export trade, 





and who in this way will be able to obtain a rebate of 
the duty. 

To-day the furnaces of the country are in a more 
fortunate condition than ever before in the history of the 
trade. They have had six months of not only good but 
high prices, and they are about to enter the new year 
with their order books filled further than they have ever 
been filed, and at prices which are tremendously profit- 
able, to say the least. It seems as if nothing could happen 
to disturb in any way the first half of next year, and there 
are many who anticipate that 1907 will be continuously 
good from start to finish. 

In this connection it may be interesting to read some . 
contemporaneous notes which were jotted down in this 
way month by month, and which faithfully reflect market 
conditions and the feeling of the trade at the times they 
were written: 

January. 


Never did a year open with higher hopes than 1906. 
The iron trade in every department was at high water 
mark, The year 1905 had been blessed with abundant crops, 
with great confidence in all lines of business, with high 
wages and satisfied labor, and prosperity covered the 
land, as the psalmist said, as the waters cover the sea. 
For six months many iron concerns, and particularly the 
steel mills, had practically been running night and day, 
order books were filled at high prices, and there was not 
a single dissenting voice in the general opinion that 1906 
would see a continuance of the good times, and that in all 
probability it would be a record breaker, It was expected 
by a great many furnacemen that January would set the 
ball to rolling and that things would be doing from the 
very beginning of the month. Hopes of this kind were 
disappointed because absolutely nothing of any conse- 
quence happened, the month sailing along on an even keel, 
going neither faster nor slower at the end than when it 
began. The transactions of the month came under the 
head of “scattering,” as far as foundry iron was con- 
cerned. There was a steady buying of small lots and 
50,000 or 60,000 tons of pipe iron were sold. As the fur- 
naces had very little iron free to sell the new orders were 
sufficient to take up the slack. As far as the weather 
was concerned, this January was more like a beautiful 
October than anything else. Work in the open was pos- 
sible everywhere and shipments of iron and coke went 
forward at a tremendous rate. The coke market, iu 
fact, actually went to pieces. The railroads handled coke 
as promptly and effectively as though the month were 
July. So, instead of a shortage, there was really a sur- 
plus of coke, and prices naturally answered to the law 
of supply and demand—that is all. 


February. 


This month was a disappointment. It was expected that 
the active buying hoped for in January would surely 
materialize. But nothing of the kind happened. There 
was more or less buying, but it was mainly of small los 
for quick shipment. There was a good demand for hiz! 
grade foundry iron for prompt delivery and there was i.. 
trouble in placing that, but the large buying for the s..- 
ond and third quarters of the year that was so ardentl, 
wished for by sellers was wanting. Prices started 
to thaw and there were little coucessions here and there, 
not amounting to much, but ominous in their significance. 
Fortunately, the weather was ideal. Outdoor operations 
were possible most of the time and the railroads were 
not in any way distressed. The coke ovens continued to 
run in a way wholly unusual in winter, and coke prices, 
owing to the large available supply, were almost on a 
summer basis, 

March, 

The month was thoroughly discouraging from first to 
last. All the expectations that buyers would simply 
have to purchase or shut down proved to be fallacious, 
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for, though consumers kept on ruuning, they bought noth- 
ing except in a retail way. The large companies in the 
South had continued to hold No. 2 foundry on the basis 
of $14.50, but they gradually came down to $14, while 
there were sales on the part of week-kneed furnacemen 
at $13.50. But $13.50 iron produced no enthusiasm. 
For No. 2 Ohio foundry $17.50 had been the ruling price, 
but in actual transactions this price was shaded at 
least $1, while there were reports that in some cases 
even $16 had been made. Consumers began to draw a 
deadly parallel between 1906 and 1905, and to predict that 
this year prices would keep on dropping and dropping 
until possibly $11 or $12 at Birmingham would represent 
the quotation at which the market would actually waxen 
up. The weather was wretched, winter apparently try- 
ing to average up in March for all the balmy days that 
had made January and February so exceptionally pleas- 
ant. The entire trade this month was kept in a state of 
uncertainty and agitation, because of an expected coal 
strike. The coal miners and operators met in Indian- 
apolis, and day after day it was announced that there 
would be a strike or there would not be a strike, so that 
no one was exactly sure what was going to happen. It 
made the coal and coke trade good, however, as nearly 
every one made an effort to get in a stock of fuel, so as 
to avoid inconvenience in case the threatened strike really 
materialized, 
April. 


This month was merely a repetition of last. The long 
expected buying movement failed to develop. Most of the 
furnaces in the Birmingham distric_ held at $14 the entire 
month, while a few of the independents in Tennessee 
were offering at $13.75 and even $13.50. Foundrymen 
and ironworkers generally throughout the country were 
very busy; in fact, there never had been a time when so 
much pig iron was being used. In spite of this, buying 
of foundry grades was limited, and sales were made up 
almost entirely of small lots for prompt shipment. Steel 
making irons were most in demand, and the scarcity of 
Bessemer and the active inquiry and the numerous sales 
of basic were the month’s salvation. Virginia furnaces 
that had been holding their basic at $15.50 were taken 
care of well into the fall, and raised their price to $16. 
Ohio irons settled down to a $16 basis, but very little 
was sold, even at that price. The coke situation was a 
peculiar one. In the Connellsville districts not more than 
two-thirds of the ovens were making coke, and in the 
New River region not more than one-half. It seemed an 
absolute impossibility to secure labor. 


May. 


The situation this month had not had a parallel for 
many years. With every reason why buyers should 
show a keen interest, they apparently cared not a straw 
about anything. We made a thorough personal canvass 
of the South and never had we seen the furnace yards 
as bare. Iron was being produced in great quantities, 
but was being shipped out as fast as it came from the 
cast house. Nothing worth mentioning except some gray 
forge and mottled was on hand, and the furnaces were 
falling steadily behind on shipments of higher grade 
iron. Consumers continued to telephone and telegraph 
for iron due and many were asking the furnaces to an- 
ticipate shipments. Comparatively few were covered for 
the third quarter, and only an extremely small percentage 
for the last quarter. On top of all this several of the 
large Birmingham furnaces had to go out for repairs. 
With these facts staring them in the face it was natural 
to think that melters would at least “sit up and take 
notice,” but they did not. Several expressed their willing- 
ness to buy when they could get prices to suit them, and 
one even went so far as to send out inquiries for 20,000 
tons. When the day set for his purchase came, however, 
and he saw how determined the furnace people were to 
maintain their schedule prices he weakened and called the 
whole deal off. Yet in spite of this lack of encouragement 
furnacemen managed to keep their prices remarkably 
firm. While a few of the small makers took on some 
business at as low a figure as $13.50, Birmingham, the 
standard Birmingham furnaces were holding out for 
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S14. The coke trade was listless, buyers holding off 
expecting lower prices, 

June. 
The beginning of this month brought no brilliant 


prospects. It had begun to look as though, with the 
exception of Bessemer and basic, iron would never again 
be bought in large quantities. Generally speaking, the 
important Southern held firmly for the 
schedule price of $14, while Northern iron dragged along 
at $16, with some offering at $15.75, Ironton. Suddenly, 
without any warning whatever, on the morning of June 
20, it was generally announced by the press that the 
International Harvester Company had bought 10,000 tons 
of standard Alabama iron on the basis of $13, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2 foundry. This report was immediately 
confirmed, and all sorts of theories and conjectures were 
offered regarding the break. The market tottered, but 
almost instantly regained its equilibrium. The 
had passed. Apparently nothing better could have hap- 
pened. These events had acted like a tonic on the situa- 
tion. Southern prices readjusted themselves to a $13.50 
basis, which put Northern and Southern on a parity in 
many places. This produced an activity in Ohio irons, 
and the situation in this district strengthened until many 
of the furnaces had sold up their output through the 
third quarter, and prices were advanced to $16.50, Iron- 
ton, for No. 2 foundry. In the meantime, buyers of 
Southern metal, feeling that prices were more nearly 
normal, continued to buy in satisfactory quantities. Very 
little coke was bought in the month of June, owing to 
the fact that liberal shipment was being made of ma- 
terial that had previously been delayed on account of 
the strike. 


ironmasters 


crisis 


July. 


There was no indication when the month opened of 
anything unusual about to happen. The market had 
been fairly active, but trade was not along wholesale 
lines. As a matter of fact, iron in the South had been 
accumulating, and the prospects in that section were 
far from promising. The Northern furnaces were in 
better shape. They had been selling fair quantities, and 
had decent orders booked on the basis of about $16 for 
No. 2 foundry. The troubles in the South came from the 
fact that they had been helding at $14 for No. 2, which, 
bearing in mind the great difference between the freights 
the Alabama and the Northern furnaces have to pay to 
points of consumption, gave the latter a decided advan- 


tage. But almost in the twinkling of an eye the whole 
situation was changed. The largest of the Southern 


producers announced a reduction in prices of $1 to $1.25. 
The other Southern furnaces followed suit, and con- 
suiers came rushing into the markets in crowds. One 
Alabama concern alone sold upward of 250,000 tons, and 
the others all received their share. A great part of this 
tonnage was booked between $12.75 and $13.50 for No. 2. 
In less than a fortnight the market, both North and 
South, was literally cleaned out of spot iron and of iron 
for the third quarter. Many of the furnaces withdrew 
all quotations, and held the balances they still had un- 
sold for the last quarter. Such was the general con- 
fidence in the situation that by the end of the month 


there were many inquiries for 1907 delivery. When 
August 1 came, Northern iron was firm at $17, and 
Southern at $14 for No. 2, and there was a general 


feeling that prices were destined to go still higher. 
August, 


After July it seemed as if there would be a breathing 
space in August. It was a beautiful month, with none 
of the heated spells which occasionally paralyze business. 
But even if it had been hot it would have made no dif- 
ference, for the buying movement had obtained such 
momentum that nothing could stop it. Southern No. 2 
went from $14 on the first of the month to $15.75 at the 
end, and Northern from $17 to $18. Phe tonnage booked 
was very large, but it was odd that the business did not 
seem to be on a wholesale basis. That is, the individual 
transactions were mainly small, yet the number of them 
was enormous. Every one in the iron trade seemed to be 
buying something. Spot iron was in great demand and 
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the supply was not half what was needed. Of course the 
main buying was for shipment over the balance of the 
year and consumers were subjected to the unexpected and 
somewhat novel experience of being obliged to go shop- 
ping. It was this fact of knocking at the door with an 
order and finding it refused that made consumers open 
their eyes. They began to appreciate dimly the fact that 
consumption had overtaken and passed production, and 
that if things kept on as they promised there was a like- 
lihood of all kinds of trouble ahead. It began to be ap- 
parent that this change in market conditions came be- 
cause of the fundamental prosperity of the country, which 
had suddenly enormously increased its business, Then 
there was another thing that became evident, and that 
was that the development of the furnaces of the country 
had been to keep pace with the growing steel trade and 
that the foundries had increased without a corresponding 
increase in the number of furnaces making merchant 
foundry iron. 


September. 


The first fall month more than carried out its pre- 
viously well earned reputation for activity in the iron 
trade, being a strenuous period from start to finish. The 
greatest feature of the month was the very heavy buying 
for 1907. At the beginning of the month there was some 
indication that the excitement was over, but this idea 
was entirely erroneous. First there came a tremendous 
inquiry for spot iron. No very big lots were wanted, but 
there were consumers all over the country in the market 
for small lots. Wigh grade soft foundry iron was par- 
ticularly in demand, and this was simply found to be 
unobtainable. Buyers disappointed in getting iron for im- 
mediate shipment took what was offered for the balance of 
the year, and it was found that there was not any too large 
a quantity of that. So, naturally and logically, purchas- 
ing began for the first quarter of the mext year. The 
buying started at about $14.50, but within a few days 
the price was firmly fixed at $15 for No. 2, Birmingham. 
What little spot iron was offered was held for about $1 
per ton premium over iron for forward delivery. Sales 
for delivery over the first quarter of 1907 came in such 
volume that a number of furnaces refused to quote for 
delivery over the entire first half. Buyers accepted this 
amendment without a dissenting voice. The month 
closed with $15.50 the general asking price for 1997. 
Northern iron had been offered quite freely during the 
month at $18 for first half delivery, but the recognized 
quotation by October 1 was $19. 


October. 


October was the most active month possible to imag- 
ine. It began with wholesale buying for delivery over 
the first half of the year, but about the middle of the 
month only a few companies were willing to sell for de- 
livery over the first quarter, and they either withdrew 
entirely from the market or limited sales to delivery 
over the second quarter. In view of the tremendous 
demand prices advanced very sharply. In Birmingham 
on October 1 iron for the first half of 1907 was $15, and 
spot iron was $16.50. On the last day of the month 
$22 was being asked for spot iron. No. 2 was $18 f.o.b. 
Ohio furnace on the first day of the month and $21 on 
the last day. These prices were not in any way ficti- 
tious, but all the iron that was sold, and practically all 
the iron that was offered, brought these figures. It was 
very evident as the month progressed that consumers 
were going to need much more than they had purchased, 
for consumption was at an unprecedented rate. In 
practically all districts in the country, but particularly in 
the South, there was a shortage of labor, and of railroad 
cars as well. The month ended with a very serious 
State of affairs, in that the supply of iron was not ade- 
quate to the demand, and when this happens business 
necessarily suffers. 


November, 


‘ 

November opened with a continued active demand 
and prices showed the same upward tendency that had 
been the case since the middle of July. All the month 
there was a constant call for spot iron and all kinds of 
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prices were paid, so that it was impossible to say really 
what was the market price. Actual sales were made at 
from $22 to $25. This great variation came from the fact 
that some of the iron had been shipped on consignment 
and could be delivered instantly, which gave it a much 
greater value, as compared with iron that had to be 
shipped from the furnace. The car shortage had been 
playing a decidedly important part in the situation and 
assumed alarming proportions, especially in the South. 
There had feeling among consumers for some 
time that each advance would prove to be the last; that 
prices could not go any higher. In this, however, they 
were disappointed, for the end of November found prices 
at least $1 per ton higher than the beginning. Quota- 
tions on Ohio iron were raised from $21 to $22 for ship- 
ment over the second quarter, while $21 at the furnace 
was asked for delivery over the last half of 1907. Where 
carload lots of Ohio No.-2 put in an occasional appear- 
ance they easily 25 furnace. In the 


been a 


brought $25 at the 
South a little iron was to be had for shipment over the 
first three months, but the furnaces asked from $2 to $3 
per ton more for first quarter shipment than for second. 
Consumption was enormous, and everywhere foundries 
and mills were running full. Weather conditions were 
ideal for outdoor work the whole month. Several of the 
most important Southern furnaces, worn by the long 
strain of continued use, had to blow out for repairs. 


December. 


December Closed with the market firmer and stronger 
than at any time since the advance began. For six 
months the market has been steadily climbing upward, 
and no man to-day can say where is the top. When $25 
iron was first predicted, at the time iron was selling be- 
tween $16 and $17, it seemed an impossible figure. Now 
there are many men in the market, men very well quali- 
fied to form a sound opinion, who prophesy that iron will 
be $30 before it is less. The buying movement has been 
so well sustained that all records have been broken, and 
one of the wonderful things about it is that it has been a 
steady, solid and continuous advance. There has been 
nothing sentimental about it. The market has gone up as 
gradually and as steadily as the tide rises, and now in- 
terest is entirely centered in the future. Every one in the 
trade is discussing what will be the prices for the last 
half of next year. It is amazing to think that the situa- 
tion is such that prices from 6 to 12 months away should 
be of living and vital importance at the present. 

December was a strenuous month from start to finish. 
Southern No. 2 for spot shipment was $22 when the 
month opened and from $23 to $24 when it ended. North- 
ern spot iron advanced in the same way: For forward 
delivery the general advance was about $1. The great 
feature of the month was the heavy purchasing for the 
third quarter or the entire last half of 1907. Never in 
the history of the trade was there such free buying at 
top prices for shipment so far ahead. As a result of all 
this buying fully 90 per cent. of all the iron which the 
country can make for the first quarter is sold, more than 
80 per cent. of the second quarter iron is under contract, 
and for later delivery a heavy tonnage has been booked. 
So the furnaces are going into the new year with mag- 
nificent order books and from their point of view the out- 
look is rose colored. 

dtnigpismaitial illness 


Refuse from a gas works plant in Leeds, England, 
is used for the manufacture of brick. Lime is there 
used for the purification of the gas, and the spent lime, 
formerly wasted, is now put to a good purpose, being 
mixed with clinker waste and calcined in a kiln at an 
intense heat for 18 hr. The heat is obtained with pro- 
ducer gas and an abundant air supply in the kiln. After 
being calcined, the material is spread out on a floor, al- 
lowed to gradually cool, and then is thoroughly slaked. 
After this it is ground and sent to a mixer, where more 
clinker is added, and the material is then carried to a 
two mold press which has a capacity of 1000 bricks per 
hour. The bricks are finally hardened by subjecting for 
14 hr. to a steam pressure of 120 lb. per sq. in., after 
which they are ready for use. 
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The Little Giant Portable Punch. 


For punching holes in ferrules and tank heads and 
all irregular work which cannot readily be carried to a 
stationary machine the Excelsior Tool & Machine Com 
pany, East St. Louis, DL, is manufacturing a portable 
lever punch, styled the Little Giant No. 2. The levers 
are so compounded that the greatest leverage is brought 
to bear toward the end of the downward stroke, greatly 
reducing the power required in operation. If desired it 
is furnished with a bracket or stand, so constructed 
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when set for punching lighter material, the adjustment 
being made by raising the die out of its socket and in- 
serting or removing one or two of the steel washers fur- 
nished with each machine for this purpose. 


—— - 


The Chicago Midget Rotary Drill. 


A curiosity in point of size, but at the same time a 
useful tool and not a toy or a model is the Midget pneu- 
matic drill herewith tlustrated, and made by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. To better indicate its 


Fig. 1.—The Little Giant No. 2 Portable Lever Punch, Made by the Excelsior Tool & Machine Company, East St. Louis, III. 


that it can be bolted to a bench or post in any position, 
the cap being provided with separate bolts which re- 
lease the punch without loosening the bracket from its 
fastening. 

The punch has a 2-in. throat and a in. opening and 
will punch to within % in. from the corner of the stock. 
The handles are removable, as shown in Fig. 1, and when 
unscrewed the punch can be easily carried’ in a _ tool 
box or satchel, as it weighs only 15 lb. complete. The 
removable handle feature is also advantageous for quick 


Pi 





Fig. 2.—Detail of the Punch End in Open Position, Showing 
Also Manner of Mounting for Stationary Use. 


and light work, allowing the use of shorter handles. All 
parts are made of steel and are interchangeable, 

The dies and punches are readily changed by remov- 
ing the hardened tool steel pin A, Fig. 2, and by raising 
the lever the punch and die can be removed from the 
punch head. To secure the best results with the least 
power it is recommended that the levers occupy the po- 
sition shown in Fig. 2, wherein they are ready to punch 
4-in. iron. The die is shown in a higher position than 


diminutiveness it is shown in comparison with a man’s 
hand. <A consideration of its dimensions and capabil- 
ities makes it even more interesting. It weighs about 
2% |b. The over-all length from the top of the breast 
plate to the end of the spindle is 75% in. and the housing 
is 2 in. in diameter. The air motor runs at a speed of 
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The Midget Air Drill, Made by the Chicago Pneumatic Tooi 


Company. 


about 22,000 rev. per min., at which speed the spindle 
makes 2000 rey. per min. ‘The tool is capable of drilling 
up to and including 3-16-in, holes in steel. Being of the 
rotary type it operates at full speed without vibration. 
It is particularly adapted to the drilling of telltale 
holes in stay bolts, but is equally useful for general 
light work where accuracy is required. 


——__9-+@e_—- 

A telegraph line across the Sahara Desert, which has 
a total length of nearly 3000 miles, is under construction 
by the French Government. It has been built from the 
city of Algiers to the Oasis of Tuat, and then follows an 
old caravan trail to Timbuctoo, ending on the Atlantic 
Coast, at the port of Dakar, in the Province of Senegal. 
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The United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


Its Power Plant and Mechanical Equipment. 


BY CHAS, A. 


To the visitor at the national capital, one of the most 
interesting groups of buildings is that of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. Its special interest is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that all currency, both national and 
bank, and all postage and revenue stamps are printed 
there, and every visitor is anxious to learn how Uncle 
Sam manufactures his paper money and stamps. Over 
3000 persons are employed in this work, and more than 
500,000 sheets of finished securities are turned out daily. 


General Features of the Plant, 


The electric motor drive is used on all power ma- 
chinery throughout the plant. About 250 motors, rang- 
ing from 1-6 to 40 hp., are required for the work, and dur- 
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ENGINEERING AND MACHINE PIVISION. 
bureau. All of the boilers are fitted with down draft 
smokeless furnaces of the Dutch oven type, using bitu- 
minous coal under natural draft. The smoke breeching 
from both high and low pressure boilers enters an iron 
bound brick stack 200 ft. in hight. A damper regulator 
is attached to the breeching dampers of each set of boil- 
ers. ' 

Coal is delivered in carts, and after passing through 
a crusher it is carried by a bucket conyeyor to the stor- 
age bins of 600 tons capacity, located above the boilers. 
The same conveyor travels under the floor of the boiler 
room and takes the ashes to an elevated ash bin, from 
which they are loaded directly into carts. A traveling 
scale, running the length of the boiler room, receives the 


Fig. 1—A Section of the Ink Mixing Room, Showing Storage Tanks for Burned Oil in the Background. 


ing the summer months upward of 280 desk and ceiling 
fans are in daily operation. The lighting equipment of 
the buildings and grounds comprises 16 are, 50 mercury 
vapor and about 4000 incandescent lamps. 

There are four buildings included in the group, desig- 
nated as the main building, south building, west build- 
ing and stable and laundry building. Power is generated 
by a central plant located on the ground floor and near 
the center of the south building. Brick and cement lined 
tunnels connect this building with the main and west 
buildings, and through these the steam piping and elec- 
tric cables pass to the distributing centers. The stable 
and laundry building is connected to the power plant by 
means of underground terra cotta ducts carrying the elec- 
trie cables and an iron conduit through which the steam 
and water piping passes. 


The Bollers and Engines, 


The boiler plant consists of three Aultman & Taylor 
water tube boilers of 250 hp. capacity each, supplying 
steam to the éngines and pumps at 125 Ib. pressure, and 
four Campbell & Zell water tube boilers, each having a 
rating of 125 hp. at 70 Ib. pressure, which furnish the 
steam for the washing and drying requirements of the 


coal from the storage bins and discharges it into the feed- 
ing hoppers placed directly over the furnaces. 

The conveyor, crusher and traveling scales are each 
operated by a fully inclosed electric motor. 

The engine equipment consists of four horizontal tan- 
dem compound condensing engines, directly connected to 
220-volt D. C. generators. Two of the units comprise 
450-hp. Corliss engines and 300-kw. generators, the remain- 
ing two units being 200-hp. automatic engines and 125- 
kw. generators. All of the exhaust piping and the re- 
ceivers between the high and low pressure cylinders are 
placed in the basement, together with the condensers 
and vacuum pumps. The piping to each set of vacuum 
pumps is so arranged that either pump may be used with 
either of its corresponding engines. A vacuum of 26 in. 
is maintained on the exhaust lines. Vacuum and steam 
gauges are mounted on a gauge board in the engine room, 
recording gauges being also provided for both the high 
and low pressure lines. 

An automatic oiling system cares for the lubrication 
of the engines and generators at all points where oil cups 
are required. The engine cylinders are provided with 
hand pump and sight feed lubricators. Force feed lubri- 
cators are attached to all pumps, excepting the high pres- 
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sure hydraulic and one or two of the less important 
pumps. A 90-gal. elevated oil tank supplies the automatic 
system, the oil being transmitted entirely by gravity. 
Regular sight feed oil cups are provided, in addition to 
the automatic feeds, and these are kept filled ready for 
immediate service independent of the oiling system. The 
waste oil is collected and carried by gravity to a filter 
in the basement, after passing through which it is 
pumped to the supply tank and again returned to the 
system, 

A branch exhaust line, provided with stop valve and 
oil separator, supplies the steam for heating the buildings 
in winter, over 20,000 sq. ft. of radiation being required. 
The vacuum return system is used throughout, 4 lb. pres- 
sure being maintained on the supply and 10 in. of vacuum 
on the return lines. A connection, controlled by cut-off 
and reducing valves, is made to the heating main from 
the low pressure boilers, thus insuring continuous heating 
service during the daylight hours on Sundays when the 
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erator or from two or more generators operating in 
parallel. 

Lead covered cables are used, both between the gen- 
erators and the switchboard and between the switch- 
board and the various distributing centers. These cables 
are supported on iron cable racks beneath the floor of the 
engine room and to the walls of the basements and tun- 
nels, 


The Pump Boom and Machine Shop. 


In the pump room, communicating with the engine 
and boiler rooms on the north, are located the boiler feed, 
house servicé and hydraulic pressure pumps, the last 
delivering water to the hydraulic presses in the main 
building at 5000 !b. pressure. The house service pumps 
supply water to closed tanks in the attic of the main 
building and are automatically controlled by the pres- 
sure in the tanks. These pumps are also connected 
with an extra heavy pipe line leading to the hose outlets 





Fig. 2.—A Portion of the Ink Grinding Room. 


engine plant is not in operation. The condensation from 
the heating system is returned to the boilers. 


the Electric System, 

The two wire 220-volt system of electric distribution 
is used for both light and power service, 226 volts being 
maintained at the switchboard. The large units carry the 
load from 7 a. m. until midnight, at which time the load 
has diminished to such an extent that it can be readily 
handled by the smaller units. 

The main switchboard, consisting of 15 panels of 
pink Tennessee marble, is 30 ft. long and 7% ft. high, 
and is provided with two sets of triple bus bars, one set 
for the lighting and one for the power distribution. Two 
ammeters and two voltmeters of the illuminated dial 
type are mounted on hinged metal arms at one end of 
the board. One of the voltmeters indicates the bus bar 
voltage and the other that of the generators, while each 
ammeter is connected to a set of buses. 


The first three panels from the left hand end of the 


board are used for the distribution of the lighting cir- 
cuits, the next four are the generator panels, the center 
is the equalizing panel and the remaining seven are used 
for the distribution of power. The generator switches 
are so arranged that the light and power buses can be 
fed from independent generators, from the same gen- 


throughout the buildings, and they can be instantly 
thrown on this line, maintaining any desired pressure 
for fire service. The pumps are operated at 80 lb. steam 
pressure, the steam being taken from the high pres- 
sure main and transmitted through reducing valves. 
Adjoining the power plant on the east are the shops 
for the repair and maintenance of the machinery and 
buildings. These shops are operated by electric motors. 
The equipment consists of various sizes of engine lathes, 
planers, shapers, universal grinder, milling machine, drill 
presses, universal boring mill, pipe cutting and threading 
machines, wood working machinery, &c. 
The ink Making Plant. 


To the west of the power plant is located the ink 
making plant, where all of the inks used throughout 
the bureau are prepared. The proper proportions of dry 
color, burned oil, &¢., required for each tint and color 
are mixed in power mixers operated from a motor driven 
line shaft. A section of the ink mixing room, with the 
storage tanks for burned oil in the background, is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

From the mixers the inks are taken to the grinding 
room, a portion of which is shown in Fig. 2, where they 
are thoroughly ground upon three roller water cooled 
mills. There are 11 of these mills, each operated by an 
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electric motor. The motors are of 7% and 10 hp. capacity 
and are either geared directly to the mills or operate them 
through silent chain drives. The ink is delivered to the 
pressrooms in sheet metal pails of 14 quarts capacity, 
about 6000 Ib. being consumed each day. 

The paper used for the various forms of securities is 





Fig. 3.—General View of the Main 
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to take up readily the fine lines of the engraving and to 
permit the ink to take a firmer hold on the fiber of the 
paper. 
The Hand Plate Presses, 
All of the currency, the higher denominations of post- 
age stamps, and a large portion of the revenue work are 





Some of the Presses Used in Putting the Serial Numbers on Currency. 


purchased by yearly contracts and, in most cases, i$ de- 
livered to the bureau in sheets of the required sizes for 


printing. 


« 


certain revenue stamps is dampened before going to the 


The paper for the currency, postage stamps and for 


press. This is done so that it may be softened sufficiently 


printed on hand plate presses, of which there are over 5 
in use in the bureau. An average of over 400 of these are 
used in the printing of the currency alone. Fig. 3 gives 
a general view of the main hand plate pressroom, show- 
ing a portion of the distribution of mercury vapor lamps. 
Excepting in the cases of the higher denominations, 
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the notes are printed four on a sheet arranged in a single 
vertical row. The backs of the notes are first printed, 
and the sheets sent from the presses to the drying room. 
Here they are spread on wire trays, from 100 to 200 
sheets being placed on each tray, and a slight draught 
of heated air is passed over them for several hours, set- 
ting the ink as well as thoroughly drying the paper. The 
air used for the drying work is drawn over steam coils 
by a motor driven fan located on the floor below the dry- 
ing room, and is delivered in horizontal jets at the rear 
of each tray from smal] openings in the air supply pipe. 

After the sheets have been dried they are carefully 
examined for imperfections, and sent to the wetting room 
for redampening in preparation for the printing of the 
faces of the notes. After this second printing the sheets 
are returned to the drying room and when dry are re- 
examined. They are then passed through a sizing bath 
by means of tape carriers and pressing rolls. Nine siz- 
ing machines are required for this work, about 2% Ib. 
of the sizing liquid being consumed by each 1000 sheets. 


Fig. 5.—Some of the Power Plate Printing 


The sheets are now returned to the drying room for the 
third drying, which takes but a short time, and then go 
tov the hydraulic press room. Here they are placed be- 
tween cardboard tissues and subjected to a pressure of 
5000 Ib. per sq. in. Eight hydraulic presses are operated 
in this room, the pressure being obtained from the pumps 
located in the pump room of the power plant and con- 
trolled from the press room. 

After pressing, the notes are taken to the trimming 
room, where the edges of the sheets are trimmed by pass- 
ing them between revolving circular shears directly 
geared to 1-6 hp. motors. Twenty-five of these equipments 
are necessary to handle the work. 

Prioting the Serial Letter and Number. 

The notes are now ready for the serial letter and 
number. These are placed near the lower left and upper 
right hand corners of each of the four notes on a sheet, 
at a single impression, by four pairs of numbering heads, 
placed in the proper relative position on the type cylin- 
der of a rotary printing press. The type figures on each 
pair of heads are so set that the notes will be numbered 
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in proper sequence down the sheet, the numbers on each 
head advancing by four after each impression. Twenty- 
two of these presses are required, each operated by a 
1 hp. motor through worm drive and gear reduction. A 
number of these presses are shown in Fig. 4. 

The treasury notes are now ready for delivery 1o the 
Treasury Department, where the seal and denomination 
number are put on each note and the sheets separated 
into individual notes. The bank notes, however, are sent 
to the surface printing room, where the charter number 
of the bank is placed on the notes. This work is done 
on flat bed, stop cylinder presses, directly geared to 
electric motors. The bank notes are now placed in the 
vaults and delivered in whole sheets upon requisition 
from the Department. About 200,000 sheets of currency 
are turned out daily. 


The Printing of Postage Stamps, 


With the exception of the special delivery, the stamps 
used in the booklets, and those of denominations above 
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Presses Used in Printing Postage Stamps. 


15 cents, the postage stamps are printed 400 on a sheet, 
arranged in 20 vertical and 20 horizontal rows. This 
work is done on 22 power plate printing presses, each 
directly geared to a 5-hp. motor. Four engraved plates 
are used on each press, the plates being fastened to hori- 
zontal planks, which are attached at equal intervals to 
an endless sprocket chain traveling in a horizontal plane. 
The plates thus follow one another at regular intervals, 
passing first under the inking roller, then under the me- 
chanically operated wiping cloth, where all surplus ink 
is wiped from the surface of the plate: the blank sheet 
of paper is then placed on the plate and it passes under 
the impression roller. After the impression has been 
taken the paper: is removed and the plate again passes 
under the inking roller, the same cycle of operations 
being repeated. Nine impressions, or 3600 stamps, are 
printed on each press per minute. Fig. 5 gives a view 
of some of these presses. The mercury vapor lamp is 
also used for the illumination of this room. 

The postage stamp paper, like that used for the notes, 
is dampened before printing and is sent directly from 
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the presses to the drying room. Here it is dried in the 
same manner as the note paper, except that the air used 
in drying is not heated to so high a temperature. From 
here the stamps go to the hydraulic press room, where 
they go through the same process as described for the 
notes and are then delivered to the gumming room. 


The Gumming Equipment 

consists of eight electrically driven machines, to which 
the sheets of stamps are fed in the same manner as 
paper is fed to an ordinary printing press. The sheets 
are carried, face down, under a ground glass roller, which 
revolves in front of a hopper containing the liquid gum. 
The gum is thus deposited on the reverse side of the 
sheets, and front and side grippers, attached to an end- 
less chain, carry the sheets through a closed box 50 ft. 
in length. In their passage through this box the sheets 
pass under a number of jets of heated air, the travel of 
the air in the box being opposed to that of the sheets. 
The gum has been thoroughly dried on reaching the de- 
livery end of the machine, where the grippers automat- 
ically release the sheets, the chain traveling back under 
the box to the feeding end. 

Fig. 6 shows the feeding end of six of these machines. 
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center of each set of shafts, so that the operation of per- 
forating the sheets also cuts them in two down the center. 
The stamps are delivered from the gumming room in full 
sheets of 400 stamps each. The first machine perforates 
these in one direction and separates them into two sheets 
of 200 stamps each. The second machine, taking these 
smaller sheets and perforating them in the other direc- 
tion, again separates them into two sheets each containing 
100 stamps. Fig. 7 is a general view of the perforating 
room. 

Considerable skill and care are required in the adjust- 
ment and timing of the various elements of these ma- 
chines, in order that the sheets may be fed in line with, 
and at the proper speed for, the perforating wheels. The 
alignment and meshing of the pin and die wheels must 
also be carefully done, to insure straight and perfect per- 
foration. 

As they are delivered from the perforating machines 
the sheets of stamps are placed between cardboard tissues, 
and are passed through a heavy, electrically operated 
roller press, upon leaving which they are perfectly smooth 
and flat. They are now carefully examined for imper- 
fections and the perfect sheets are made up into packages 


Fig. 6.—The Feeding End of Some of the Gumming Machines. 


The covered vertical pipes in the foreground are the out- 
lets for the heated air, one of the inlet pipes being shown 
in the background at the far end of the machines. 

The heated air used in these machines is forced over 
steam coils by a blower fan driven by a 25-hp. motor, the 
fan and coils being located in an adjoining room. The 
gum is prepared in large steam jacketed copper kettles, 
and is delivered to the machines by a small power pump. 
Twenty-six pounds of liquid gum are consumed by each 
1000 sheets of stamps, about 70,000 sheets being turned 
out per day. 

Perforating the Stamps, 


The next step in the preparation of the stamps is the 
perforating, 34 machines, each belted to a %hp. motor, 
being used in this work. These machines consist prin- 
cipally of two parallel shafts revolving in opposite direc- 
tions. On the upper shaft are placed a series of pinned 
wheels, while a corresponding series of die wheels are 
located on the lower shaft, each pair of wheels just mesh- 
ing sufficiently to make a clean perforation. The ma- 
chines which perforate the stamps vertically have these 
wheels set at distances corresponding to the width of the 
stamps, while on the machines used for horizontal perforat- 
ing the wheels are set to correspond to the hight of the 
stamps. A pair of circular cutting knives is located at the 


and sealed. These packages are sent to the vaults, where 
they are held ready for delivery. to the various post 
oftices, by requisition through the Post Office Department. 

After being perforated, the stamps for the booklets 
are sent to the stamp book room, where the paraffin paper 
is placed between the sheets and the backs and faces of 
the books are assembled. These books are bound in 
strips of 10, glued and stitched and finally separated into 
individual books by means of cutting machines. All of the 
machinery in the room is operated by individual motors, 
seven wire stitchers, four paper cutters and one rotary 
separator being used in the work. The books are packed 
in pasteboard boxes for delivery to the post offices. 

Dry Paper Printing. 

Such revenue work as is not printed on plate presses 
is done on dry paper by surface printing, and practically 
all numbering required in the revenue work and on the 
various forms of securities, except the serial numbering 
of the notes, is done on surface presses. The equipment 
of this branch consists of 21 flat bed stop cylinder 
presses, 8 pony cylinder presses and 3 automatic feed 
high speed rotary presses. Each press is motor driven, 
the connection between the motor and press being gears. 
silent chain or belting, according to the type of press and 
the general requirements of its work. : 
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On the delivery end of one of the automatic presses 
is attached a set of perforating knives, through which 
the sheet passes on its way from the impression cylinder 
to the delivery table, the printing and perforating being 
thus accomplished in one operation. The three auto- 
matically fed presses turn out about 90,000 sheets per day, 
corresponding to the output of 12 flat bed presses. The 
press having the perforating attachment also does the 
work of four perforating machines. 

The revenue work done on the plate presses is dried 
and pressed in the same manner as the notes and is 
perforated on machines similar to those used in perforat- 
ing the stamps, except that the perforations are in the 
form of a slit in the paper instead of round hole per- 
forations. The perforating wheels in these machines 
consist of circular knives with serrated edges meshing 
between the cutting edges of a pair of die wheels. Forty 
of these machines are required for the daily output of 
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sure. Twenty-three transfer presses are required in the 
making of the plates. 


Maceration of Redeemed Securities, 


All currency and other Government securities which 
have been redeemed by the Department are never re- 
issued, but are destroyed by maceration. About 2000 Ib. 
of paper, representing a monetary value of from $1,500,- 
000 to $2,000,000, are destroyed each day. These securi- 
ties are placed in large steam tight cylinders and the 
proper portions of lime and soda ash are added. The 
cylinders are then closed and steam is admitted at 20 Ib. 
pressure. In this condition the cylinders are slowly re- 
volved for a period of 36 hr., when the contents are re- 
duced to a fibrous mass. This is mixed with water and 
pumped into an agitating tank, whence it passes to a wet 
pulp machine, where it is converted into paper pulp. It 
is then dried on a series of steam coils and misce cp into 





Fig. 7.—Genera! View of the Stamp Perforating Room. 


approximately 200,000 sheets. Each machine is belted 
to a %-hp. motor. 
Transfer Presses, 

In the engraving of the plates from which the various 
securities are printed each subject is divided into a 
number of units or parts, and each part is engraved on a 
separate piece of soft steel. This steel is then hard- 
ened, and by means of heavy transfer presses a number 
of negative reproductions of the engraving are made 
upon the circumference of a soft steel roll. The roll is 
then hardened, and by again placing it in the transfer 
press a positive impression can be produced on a soft 
steel plate. These plates are of the proper size to re- 
ceive the four notes, or 400 stamps, &c., as may be re- 
quired for the printed sheet. Positive reproductions 
from the various rolls, covering the different parts of 
any subject, are thus assembled in their relative positions 
on the plates, the whole forming the complete subject. 
The plates are then hardened and are ready for printing. 
Fig. 8 is a row of these transfer presses, a number of 
plates and rolls showing on the table in the foreground. 

The plates and rolls are hardened in cyanide furnaces 
using a mixture of illuminating gas and afr under pres- 





250 Ib. packages for shipment. The pulp is sold to the 
highest bidder by yearly contract. Four macerating cylin- 
ders are required. All of the machinery is driven from 
line shafting by a 40-hp. motor. 

' Besides the equipments described, a laundry is pro- 
vided for washing, starching and drying the wiping cloths 
used on the plate presses. The daily output of the laun- 
dry consists of 9500 hand cloths 30 x 60 in., and 85 cloths 
for power presses 2 ft. wide by 60 yd. long. Twelve iron 
cylinder washers, three metal starchers, three wringers, 
10 mangles and two drying boxes, heated by steam coils 
and fans, are used in this work. The condensation from 
the mangles and heating coils is trapped and delivered to 
an elevated tank, from which it is drawn for use in the 
washing machines. The entire equipment is operated 
from a motor driven line shaft. 

Before the installation of the power plant and the in- 
troduction of electric motor drives the Bureau was oper- 
ated by means of small isolated steam engines, supplied 
Irom a central boiler plant, and an extensive system of 
line and countershafting, with the necessary cumbersome 
and heavy belting. The centralizing of the power plant 
and the adoption of the electric mo‘or as a means for 
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driving all power machinery have done away with all 
heavy belting and its attendant evils, have eliminated a 
yearly bill of several thousand dollars for outside electric 
service in connection with the lighting of the buildings 
and, in spite of a considerable increase in the output have 
reduced the coal consumption from 8000 to 6800 tons per 
year. 
Efficiency of the Organization, 

In the earlier part of this article the fact is men- 
tioned that approximately 3000 employees are required for 
turning out 500.000 sheets. At first sight this may appear 
to be a very small output for the number df employees 
and the equipment described. A careful study of existing 
conditions and requirements of the work, while in charge 
of the engineering division for the past five years, war- 
rants the writer, however, in saying that this is not the 
case, but that the Bureau is on an equal footing as to 
quantity of work turned out per employee with the aver- 
age large printing and engraving establishment, and is 
far above the average plant in the quality of the work. 
In considering the output of the Bureau, the fact must 
not be lost: sight of that the material turned out is of 
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must not be here confused. For the former, no agent 
can compare with electricity. For the latter, however, 
it will be more economical to employ producer gas and 
pipe than electricity and cables. 

sitet celiac 


New German Specifications for Street Rails. 


The German Tramways and Local Railways Union 
has adopted the report of its committee on specifications 
for rails, fish plates, sleepers, tie bars, &c. The first 
paragraph of the specification for grooved rails provides 
that such rails shall be of “ hard ingot steel,” and adds: 
“The method .of manufacture, as well as the chemical 
composition of the metal, shall be left to the manufac- 
turer, but should, nevertheless, be made known to the 
chent on his request.” The London Light Railway and 
Tramway Journal says that while British engineers have 
been adamant before the claim of steel manufacturers, 
they should not be tied hand and foot by specifica- 
tions, but should be judged by the behavior of their prod- 
ucts. The specification prescribes tests, including one for 


Fig. 8—-A Row of Transfer Presses, Showing Plates and Rolls in the Foreground. 


intrinsic value, aud freyuent counts and checkings are 
required to insure its safety in passing from one oper- 
ation to another, the notes alone being subjected to 54 
such countings in their process of manufacture. 

All the engraving, which is of the highest grade, and 
all die sinking are done at the Bureau, as well as the 
manufacture of all ink, glue and sizing used in the work. 
In addition a large number of counters and examiners 
are required, an efficient watch force must be maintained, 
and numbers of cleaners, laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed in the maintenance of the buildings and machinery. 
All of these, together with the executive staff, may be 
classified as nonproductive, but must be included in the 
total number of employees. When all these facts are 
taken into consideration the Bureau may be said to rank 
among the most efficient plants of its kind in the country. 


— ea 


In pointing out some of the possibilities of power gas, 
an English engineer says that it is especially in trans- 
mission work that the great future of a cheap producer 
gas lies. It is only recently that the centralized gener- 
ation of gas power has been considered. It is said tliat 
it will be much cheaper to manufacture producer: gas 
and to transmit it through pipes to industrial centers 
then is the case with electricity, which so readily adapts 
itself to this sort of production and transmission. The 
questions of the distribution and transmission of power 


ascertaining the structure of the metal by means of acid 
and micrographic tests. The usual falling weight test is 
to be supplemented by a compression test, in which a 
steel ball 19 mm. in diameter is used. With a pressure 
of 50,000 kg. the depth of any impression made by this 
ball must not be less than 3.5 mm. or more than 4.5 mm. 
Our London contemporary, referring to the provision for 
a five-year guarantee on rails and one of two years on 
accessories, says: ‘“ The guarantee is to cover all defects 
or faults of quality, manufacture, and of workmanship. 
This gives the reason for the abandonment of the speci- 
fication as to material and chemical analysis. The Ger- 
man tramway engineers and managers appear to think 
they are amply protected by the guarantee, and there- 
fore may safely give up the specification as to the sort 
and composition of the metal. We doubt, however, 
whether any British consulting engineer would adopt a 
similar course.” 
a os 

For estimating the horsepower which can be trans- 
mitted by a wire rope drive a method given in Ice and 
Refrigeration is to multiply the speed of the rope by three 
times the weight of rope in the span. In other words, 
take three times the product of the span in feet, the 
weight of the rope in pounds per foot of length, and the 
speed of operation in feet per minute, and divide the 
result by 33,000. This is said to give an average value 
on a conservative basis. [ 
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The American Variable Speed Planers. 


One of the important factors in the present active 
endeavor to reduce shop costs has been the raising of the 
producing capacity of machine tools. To meet the added 
requirements imposed on tools which it manufactures, the 
American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
developed a line of variable speed planers wherewith the 
cutting speed may be quickly altered to suit different 
classes of work. The American variable speed planers 
are built in two types, one with four cutting speeds and 
the other with two cutting speeds, each having a con- 
stant speed return of the platen which is much faster than 
its respective highest cutting speed. The first type is 
made either for belt or motor drive, the second only for 
belt drive. 

The four cutting speeds in the planer of the first men- 
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their shafts. Special cutters are used in the making of 
the gears and pinions, which are calculated to produce 
them with the greatest accuracy, and afford long 
wearing and quiet running qualities. 

Any of the four speeds may be obtained by manipulat- 
ing two convenient A safety locking device pre- 
vents the engaging of two conflicting speeds at the same 
time, and an index plate shows clearly how to obtain the 


them 


levers. 


desired speed. 

The driving pulleys have flywheel rims, the momen- 
tum of which diminishes shocks to the driving mechan- 
ism, due to intermittent cutting and reversing, and also 
conduces to a steady, even pull at the cutting tool. They 
are carefully balanced, eliminating vibration even at the 
highest speeds. Corresponding attention, it is claimed, 
has been given to all of the planer’s details, so that it is 
capable of producing a finished job of planing that re- 
quires little if any handwork in fitting. 
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The Four-Speed Electric Driven Planer Built by the American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


tioned type are obtained through a speed box, which was 
designed with a view to efficiency, simplicity and dura- 
bility. The four speeds were thoughtfully selected to 
embrace those most frequently required in modern planer 
work. These, with the constant high speed return of the 
platen, it is believed, insure the best working economy. 
The speed box is bolted to the top of the housings, which 
are of special design and very substantial. It is symmetri- 
cal in appearance and being completely inclosed enables 
an economical use of oil and prevents it being scattered 
about. All shafts in the speed box run in long bronze 
bushed bearings provided with ring oilers. To avoid 
trappy construction and the likelihood of slippage friction 
clutches and drives have not been employed, so that the 
pulling power of the planer is without the limitations 
they would impose. The gears run in oil, which prolongs 
their life and reduces the noise of their running. They 
are of ample proportions, with wide face and course 
pitch. The pinions are all steel and are in one piece with 


Electric motor drive is provided on the machine illus- 
trated, but the arrangement is such that should the motor 
become disabled the driving pinion on the outside of the 
speed box may be replaced by a pulley and the planer 
driven by belt from a countershaft or another motor 
conveniently placed. This flexibility appears to fore- 
stall any chance of the machine being long out of com- 
mission. A planer originally belt driven may be readily 
converted to motor drive at any time after installation. 

The belt driven form of planer, provided with two 
cutting speeds, obtains them through a single and effi- 
cient two-speed countershaft, which is attached to the 
ceiling in the usual manner. This countershaft by vir- 
tue of its self-oiling feature requires little attention, and 
is claimed to be exceptionally long lived. 

a os 

The largest pin factory in the world is said to be that 
at Birmingham, England, which has a daily output of 
37,000,000 pins. 
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THE PITTSBURGH IRON TRADE IN 1906. 


BY ROPERT A. 


General Features, 


Prior to 1906 the best years in the iron trade were 
1902 and 1905, but when compared with the wonderful pros- 
perity of the entire year of 1906 these two previous years 
make a rather modest showing. It will be recalled that 
the year 1904 was what is termed a lean year, and the 
early part of 1905 did not show much improvement. 
However, along in May and June, 1905, conditions took 
a turn for the better. The demand commenced to im- 
prove, prices became firmer and the volume of business 
materially increased. Before the year 1905 closed busi- 
ness was in a very prosperous condition, the furnaces 
and mills being full of work, and that year closed with an 
outlook for 1906 exceedingly bright, which has been 
fully realized. The entire year has been one of wonder- 
ful activity, rapid advances in prices of pig iron and steel 
taking place and a demand for products that the mills 
could not meet and make deliveries wanted by their cus- 
tomers, 

Financial conditions that existed all through the year 
1906 were all that could have been desired, the country 
being practically free of any important failures, and while 
the money market tightened up several times during the 
year this condition was only temporary and did not cause 
any serious inconvenience. The enormous crops in the 
West required every locomotive and car that could pos- 
sibly be utilized to move them, and the demand by the 
country for greater transportation facilities was such that 
the railroads placed enormous contracts fpr rolling mill 
equipment, such as engines and cars, as well as for steel 
rails and terminal facilities that simply swamped the 
concerns manufacturing railroad supplies, and the year 
closed with their works many weeks behind in deliveries 
and orders on their books sufficient to take their product 
for some months in the new year. 

A prominent feature of the year, and one which is im- 
parting the greatest benefit that could possibly accrue to 
the iron trade, is the fact that practical control of the 
market is in the hands of six or eight of the leading steel 
companies, and the conservative policy of these interests 
in the matter of prices, even with an insatiable demand, 
was never more strongly illustrated than in the year 
under review. There were many times when consumers 
would have been glad to have paid premiums for spot 
delivery on materials, but with the conservative policy 
that has always characterized the handling of the market 
when it took on a runaway appearance prices were held 
in check and on some lines were not changed during the 
entire year. There is no doubt whatever that a runaway 
market would certainly have come in September or Oc- 
tober had it not been for the fact that the large steel 
interests, like the United States Steel Corporation, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, Lackawanna Steel Company 
and others, persistently refused to advance prices unless 
conditions absolutely forced it. This control of the situa- 
tion and the conservative policy that has always marked 
the policy of the leading interests are most aptly illus- 
trated when we state that two of the leading finished 
products, these being steel bars and steel plates, the de- 
mand for which through the whole year was enormously 
heavy, were advanced only once by the Western mills and 
that was but $2 a ton. In the matter of structural steel 
1906 was a record breaker, the mills being congested with 
work nearly all through the year, and prices at its close 
were exactly on the same basis as when the year opened. 
The charge has been frequently made that the United 
States Stee] Corporation is a monopoly, but this interest 
makes only about 60 per cent. of the steel output of the 
country and does not make a single article in irén or 
steel that cannot be bought freely and openly from other 
producers. It is a fact, however, that the Stee] Cor- 
poration has had more to do with giving stability to the 
market than any other single interest, and this has re- 
sulted in almost unlimited benefit to all other iron and 
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steel manufacturers, whether large or small, and to the 
whole country as well. It is recognized that a steel 
market on a conservative basis as regards prices is more 
likely to be permanent than a market unduly high and 
which is inevitably followed by a reaction that depresses 
prices to a lower point than actual conditions may war- 
rant. 

A feature of the year was the limited number of new 
consolidations in the iron and steel trades, and it seems 
that the day for these has about passed. Several at- 
tempts were made to unite some of the more important 
independent mills into one company, but the promoters of 
these projects found so little encouragement that they 
were quickly abandoned. In the Pittsburgh District about 
the only change of this kind of importance was the 
merger of the interests of the Cherry Valley Iron Com- 
pany, having blast furnaces at Leetonia, Ohio, and West 
Middlesex, Pa., together with ore and coal properties, into 
a new company to be known as the United Iron & Steel 
Company, to become effective January 10. There has 
been more or less of talk for several years of a merger of 
some of the principal independent sheet and tin plate 
manufacturers into one company that will either acquire 
or build a steel plant, but so far nothing tangible has re- 
sulted. It is the opinion of several of the leading inde- 
pendent sheet and tin plate manufacturers that the abso- 
lute control of the market on sheet and tin bars by two or 
three of the leading steel concerns is detrimental to their 
interests and that their position would be more secure 
and greatly improved if they had their own steel plant. 
It is possible that something along this line may be ac- 
complished in the future, but at this time the outlook for 
it is not very promising. 


Price Agreemen!ts, 


It is only in times of severe depression, when com- 
petition is likely to force prices below a profit making 
point, that agreements among manufacturers to control 
prices seem necessary. Activity in 1906 in all lines of 
trade was so great that prices took care of themselves. 
There are now no associations in the strict sense of the 
term, but the manufacturers work in close harmony, and 
with the excessive demand for all kinds of material it is 
a comparatively easy matter to control the market. The 
fact that an understanding existed among leading mills 
as to prices, together with the conservative policy of the} 
Steel Corporation and the other large interests, no doubt 
prevented a runaway market on some lines of finished 
material, more particularly plates, for which the demand 
all through the year was greater than the mills could | 
furnish, even when running to full capacity. 


New Construction, 


The year 1906 was one of marked activity in new con- 
struction of blast furnaces and iron and steel plants, and 
from all indications it will be exceeded by 1907, for which 
year an extensive programme of new construction and 
improvements to existing plants has been arranged by the 
United States Steel Corporation and other large interests. 
Some large new erection was made during the year in 
the Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Youngstown and New Castle 
districts, and the capacity of these centers for making 
pig iron and steel was very greatly increased. During 
the year the Carnegie Steel Company spent a vast amount 
of money in new construction in the Pittsburgh District, 
as also did the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, the 
National Tube Company and other leading interests. The 
Carnegie Steel Company built two additional finishing 
mills at its Clairton Works, and, pushed construction 
steadily on two more blast furnaces at the Carrie plant, 
which when completed will make seven furnaces where 
formerly there were only two. The Carnegie Company 
has also made large additions to capacity at the Home- 
stead Works, including the building of 12 50-ton open 
hearth furnaces, which were completed and put in opera- 
tion in September. The National Tube Company has 
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about completed the rebuilding of its new works at Mc- 
Keesport, on which over $5,000,000 has been spent, a full 
account of the extensions made to this plant having ap- 
peared in The Iron Age of November 8. The new blast 
furnace added by this company at McKeesport gives it a 
total of three stacks, with a daily output of about 1500 
tons, 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company finished during 
the year the building of a large mill for rolling the 
medium sizes of structural steel, which was erected in 
record breaking time and was fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in T'’he Iron Age of July 5. This company, late in 
the year, made official announcement of its long con- 
templated plans for the building of a new plant at Ali- 
quippa, Pa., where it owns upward of 800 acres of choice 
manufacturing property. It has let contracts to the 
titer-Conley Mfg. Company for the building of four blast 
furnaces, each to have a daily capacity of 500 tons, and 
there will also be built six Talbot open hearth furnaces, a 
blooming mill and sufficient bee hive coke ovens to fur- 
nish coke for the four furnaces. Other large construction 
is contemplated by the company at Aliquippa, to include 
plate, structural and rail mills. Definite official an- 
nouncement of these additional mills will likely be made 
by the company early in the new year. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has also 
made material extensions to its works in the Pittsburgh 
District and has greatly increased its capacity. Other 
concerns have spent large sums of money in bettering the 
physical condition of their plants and in making ex- 
tensions and in adding new equipment. 

In the Youngstown District the principal addition to 
capacity was the large new and modern Bessemer steel 
plant built by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
which was fully described in The Iron Age of August 2. 
This is the only new Bessemer steel plant built in the 
Pittsburgh or Valley districts for some years, and was 
erected by the company for the purpose of supplying 
steel to its pipe, tube and sheet mills, and also for the 
purpose of furnishing billets, sheet and tin bars to the 
outside sheet and tin plate mills, of which there are quite 
a number within easy reach of Youngstown. 

In the Wheeling District the La Belle Iron Works 
has been active in making extensions to its plant, hav- 
ing let contracts late in the year for additions to its open 
hearth capacity, and also for the building of eight hot 
sheet mills to roll up to No. 30, two jobbing mills, gal- 
vanizing and corrugating plants and an-open hearth fur- 
nace, This company will be an active factor in the sheet 
trade about the middle of the new year. The Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Company also made some improvements and 
additions to its works, which included the rebuilding of 
two of its blast furnaces and the erection of a large plate 
mill. In the New Castle, Pa., District, which includes 
Sharon and South Sharon, the Carnegie Steel Company 
has made some large additions to existing works, while 
the Shenango Furnace Company will build at Sharps- 
ville two new blast furnaces, work on one of which has 
already been started. 

The official programme of new construction issued by 
the United States Steel Corporation and printed in The 
Iron Age of December 13, gives a clear idea of the im- 
mense sums of money that will be spent at its different 
plants in new construction during 1907. In the Pitts- 
burgh District the Carnegie Company will build two 
blast furnaces and 18 open hearth furnaces at the Du- 
quesne Works, and the feature of interest in connection 
with this new construction is that when these new open 
hearth furnaces shall have been finished the present 
Bessemer plant, which has a capacity of nearly 2000 tons 
a day and which is modern in all respects, will be dis- 
mantled. At the Clairton Works of the Carnegie Com- 
pany 14-in, and 22-in. structural mills will be erected. 
At the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Company at Youngs- 
town two new blast furnaces of 450 tons capacity each, 
12 open hearth furnaces of 60 tons capacity each and 
blooming and plate mills will be built. The company will 
also erect at Youngstown a foundry for making ingot 
molds, having secured its supply in the open market 
heretofore. At Lorain, Ohio, the National Tube Com- 
pany will build a new blast furnace with a daily capacity 
of 450 tons, most of the castings for which have already 
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been made. There will also be built at Lorain six open 
hearth furnaces of 60 tons capacity each and a new gal- 
vanizing plant. At the McKeesport, Pa., plant of the 
National Tube Company a new blast furnace is to be 
added, giving this works a total of four stacks. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company will make large 
additions to its various sheet and tin plate mills in the 
Pittsburgh District, among which will be the reconstruc- 
tion of the Scottdale Works, which when completed will 
make this its second largest sheet plant, the Vandergrift 
Works easily taking first place. 

The amount of new construction under way and au- 
thorized for 1907 has filled up the large engineering con- 
cerns, such as the United Engineering & Foundry Com- 
pany, Mesta Machine Company, Garrison Foundry Com- 
pany, Geo. A. Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Company and 
others with work for a year to 18 months. The Riter- 
Conley Mfg. Company, one of the oldest concerns in the 
Pittsburgh District engaged in steel construction work, 
will enter the new year with enough orders on its books 
to keep it busy through all of 1907 and well into 1908. 
This company is building the blast furnaces at the new 
plant of the Indiana Steel Company at Gary, Ind., and 
secured in December the contract for the four blast fur- 
naces to be built by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
at Aliquippa. 

Labor Matters, 


The Pittsburgh and adjacent districts were practically 
free of labor disturbances in the iron and steel trades 
during the year, the wage scale for bar mills, sheet and 
tin plate mills with the Amalgamated Association having 
been speedily settled, without any shutdown o: the mills 
whatever. In the Eastern District the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation made a demand on the bar mills for recognition 
and an increase in the wage scale which at first was re- 
fused but was finally granted by some after a shutdown 
of several months. Labor during 1906 has been more 
fully employed and at probably a higher wage than ever 
before. In fact, during the year there was an absolute 
scarcity of labor at manufacturing plants, particularly in 
the Pittsburgh and Valley districts, and also in the ore 
and coke regions. At times the output of coke was se- 
riously restricted vecause of scarcity of labor and coke 
operators are now paying the highest wages in effect in 
the Connellsville region for some years. The trouble 
between the Amalgamated Association and the Whitaker- 
Glesner Company, operating sheet and tin plate mills in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Martins Ferry, Ohio, was settled 
early in the year, to the entire satisfaction of both sides. 
The close of the year finds labor fully employed and a 
scarcity of men in nearly all branches of manufacturing 
business. 

‘arly in December the United States Steel Corporation 
announced a yoluntary advance in wages, to take place 
January 1, which is expected to affect upward of 150,000 
men. Blast furnace operators in the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys and in the Pittsburgh District also de- 
cided in December to advance blast furnace labor 10 cents 
a day, effective January 1. It is probable that other 
large steel interests that do not recognize labor organiza- 
tions in any way will voluntarily advance the wages of 
their employees early in the new year. The amount of 
tonnage on the books of the mills for 1907 delivery and 
the unprecedented amount of new construction to be car- 
ried on in 1907-1908 fully indicate that labor of all kinds 
will find steady employment for a long time and at a 
high rate of wage. 

Foreign Trade, 


Exports of iron and steel products during 1906 show 
an increase as compared with the preceding year, not- 
withstanding the enormous domestic demand. The United 
States Steel Corporation and affiliated interests, through 
the export department, secured some very large foreign 
orders during the year, consisting of sheet and tin bars, 
pipe and wire goods. A notable order for export taken in 
December was one for nearly 300 miles of 8-in. line pipe, 
taken by the National Tube Company, for delivery to the 
Burmah Oil Company, Burmah, India. The National 
Tube Company has made constant shipments of tubular 
goods abroad during the year and the American Steel & 
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Wire Company has done the same with wire products. 
Our manufacturers believe that it is good policy not to 
relinquish foreign trade, but rather to cultivate it, know- 
ing that it will be needed when the lean times come dur- 
ing which domestic consumption will not be able to take 
our greatly increased output of iron and steel products. 


Pig Iron, 


In the pig iron trade the year 1906 stands out as a 
record breaker as regards the quantity turned out. In 
the Pittsburgh District the output of pig iron in 1906 
ran very.close to 6,000,000 tons, or nearly 25 per cent. of 
the output of the entire country. Some enormous records 
for output were made at the Edgar Thomson and Du- 
quesne blast furnaces of the Carnegie Company and also 
at the Eliza furnaces of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany. By the close of 1907 the capacity for pig iron pro- 
duction in the Pittsburgh District will be largely in- 
creased, as the two Carrie furnaces now being built by the 
Carnegie Company will be completed early in 1907 and two 
of the four blast furnaces to be built by the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company at Aliquippa are expected to be 
ready for blast in July or August, and the others by the 
close of the year. It is also probable that the two new blast 
furnaces to be built by the Carnegie Company at Duquesne 
and the new stack of the National Tube Company at Mc- 
Keesport will be making iron before the end of 1907. 
Work on these new stacks will be rushed as fast as pos- 
sible, and they are expected to be erected in record 
breaking time. 

Bessemer Pig. 


The year 1906 opened with a fairly active demand and 
prices exceedingly strong. At this stage the market was 
showing indications of the wonderful activity which char- 
acterized it through the entire year. In the first week of 
January Bessemer iron was selling at $1%50, at Valley 
furnace, or $18.35, Pittsburgh. About January 15 the 
Stee] Corporation came in the market and bought 85,000 
tons for delivery in first quarter at $17.25, Valley furnace, 
the business being divided between W. P. Snyder & Co. 
and the Bessemer Pig Iron Association. This large pur- 
chase had the effect of firming up the market consider- 
ably andthe price held at $17.25 to $17.50 until about 
May, when the market commenced to move up rapidly. 
During the first half of the year the Steel Corporation, 
Cambria Steel Company, Republic Iron & Steel Company 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company were heavy 
buyers. In June, the Sharpsville Furnace Company, 
which took over a small blast furnace at Sharpsville, Pa., 
sold its entire product, about 150 tons a day, for the bal- 
ance of the year to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. 

Farly in July the price advanced to $17.75 for prompt 
delivery, while $17.25 to $17.50 was quoted for forward 
shipment. After July the market advanced rapidly in 
spite of thé fact that the Steel Corporation had stopped 
buying, and at the close of the year Bessemer iron for 
prompt shipment was bringing $23 to $24, at furnace. 
However, it should be noted that the bulk of the tonnage 
of Bessemer sold during 1906 was at prices running from 
$17.25, the lowest, up to about $22, the highest. The year 
closed with the output of the Valley furnaces practically 
sold up for the first half of 1907 and at good prices. 
Average prices of Bessemer pig iron, f.o.b. Valley fur- 
nace, for each month in 1906 were as follows: 
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Indications are that prices for first half of 1907 will 
not be below $22.50, at Valley furnace, and possibly the 
average for the first six months may be higher than that 
figure. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
several round sales of Bessemer iron for delivery in last 
half of 1907 have been made, on the basis of about $2], at 
maker’s furnace, 

Foundry fron. 


The demand for foundry iron was heavy during all of 
1906. The year opened with Northern No. 2 foundry 
selling in round lots at $16.25 to $16.50, Valley furnace, 
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while higher prices were asked for small lots. These 
prices continued in force but a short time, as early in 
February Northern No. 2 was quoted at $17 to $17.25, 
Valley, and the market was strong. In April there was a 
slight recession in prices, Northern No. 2 being offered 
as low as $16 to $16.25, Valley furnace. These prices 
continued in force until about July, when on account 
of heavy purchases, and in sympathy with Bessemer 
iron, foundry commenced to move up, and steadily ad- 
vanced in price the balanceof the year, while the demand 
was unusually heavy. In December small lots of North- 
ern No. 2 for prompt shipment sold as high as $25 at 
furnace, while about $23.50 to $24 was quoted for de- 
livery in first quarter of 1907. The furnaces making 
foundry iron entered the new year with a large tonnage 
on their books for delivery through first and second 
quarters. 


Gray Forge Iron, 


The market on gray forge iron in 1906 was active 
practically all through the year, especially in the last 
three or four months, during which the demand was un- 
usually heavy, and prices showed a sharp advance. The 
year opened with forge iron selling at $16.25, Valley fur- 
nace, or $17.10, Pittsburgh. In March the market was 
slightly weaker, ruling at $16, and about the middle of 
April the market weakened still further, Northern forge 
being offered as low as $15.50 at furnace or $16.35, Pitts- 
burgh. It continued to rule at about this price or slightly 
less until August, when, in sympathy with Bessemer and 
foundry iron, prices commenced to advance, and the de- 
mand improved materially. At the close of the year, 
forge iron was selling at $22, Valley furnace, or $22.85. 
Pittsburgh, showing an advance of fully $7 a ton over the 
lowest price ruling early in the year. 


Connellsville Coke. 


The demand and prices for coke are usually governed 
by the condition of the pig iron market, and as this was 
quite active all through the year, especially in the last 
half, it naturally followed that the demand for both fur- 
nace and foundry coke was extremely active through all 
of 1906, especially in the last four months of the year. 
When 1906 opened, Connellsville furnace coke was selling 
at about $2.50 a ton, at oven, and the output was slightly 
in excess of the demand. There was not much change in 
the market until March, when the price declined to $2.25, 
at oven, or less, the demand being only fair. In April 
the demand and prices were slightly better, but it was not 
until July that the upward movement in prices and the 
heavy demand really started. Early in August furnace 
coke for prompt shipment was scarce and was bringing 
$2.50 to $2.75, at oven, and foundry coke $3 a ton. . The 
demand continued heavy to the close of the year and 
prices advanced steadily, the year closing with Connells- 
ville furnace coke selling for prompt delivery as high as 
$3.60 a ton, at oven, and 72-hr. foundry as high as $4.25 
a ton, at oven. 

A feature of the coke situation in the latter part of the 
year was the buying up of the output of a number of the 
principal works in the Connellsville region by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company for delivery in the first half and in 
some cases through all of next year. Coke oven building 
in the Connellsville and adjacent regions was very active 
in the latter part of the year, and all indications point 
to an enormous output of coke in the new year. It is 
estimated that the Upper and Lower Connellsville re- 
gions turned out in 1906 between 18,000,000 and 19,000,- 
000 tons of coke, exceeding the record in 1905 by about 
3,000,000 tons. 

Steel Billets, 


The year 1906 was a very active one in the steel trade, 
the demand for billets, sheet and tin bars through the 
entire year being greater than the supply. During the 
last half of the year many finishing mills, especially sheet 
and tin plate concerns, were unable to get deliveries of 
bars as fast as needed, which greatly restricted oper- 
ations. The Carnegie Steel Company increased its out- 
put of steel by the building of a new open hearth plant at 
Homestead, while the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany finished and started its Bessemer plant in August, 
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which is good for 1500 tons a day, when working to full 
~apacity. 

The year 1906 opened with Bessemer billets selling at 
$26, while sheet and tin bars were bringing about $27, 
maker’s mill. As early as February the shortage in sup 
ply of steel was being felt and premiums were being paid 
for billets, sheet and tin bars for prompt delivery. On 
April 1 the Carnegie Steel Company advanced its prices 
on billets $2 a ton, or from $25 to $27, and the same on 
sheet and tin bars, or from $26 to $28, Pittsburgh. The 
market continued on this basis until May, when the de- 
mand was not quite so active and prices were slightly 
lower, Bessemer billets being offered at this time rather 
freely at $26, Pittsburgh. 

On July 1 the Carnegie Steel Company again advanced 
sheet and tin bars $1 a ton, or from $28 to $29, Pitts- 
burgh, Bessemer billets bringing at this time $27 and 
open hearth about $28, Pittsburgh. When July was 
reached the scarcity in supply of steel was more keenly 
felt, Bessemer billets for prompt delivery bringing $27.50 
to $28, and open hearth $28 to $29, Pittsburgh. In Sep- 
tember it became evident that the supply of steel was 
much less than actual consumptive needs, Bessemer bil- 
lets bringing $28 and $29 and open hearth as high as $30, 
Pittsburgh. In the latter part of October Bessemer bil- 
lets were selling as high as $29, Wheeling, or $29.95, 
Pittsburgh. The year closed with steel] still very scarce, 
Bessemer billets bringing $29 to $30 and open hearth 
$32.50 to $33, Pittsburgb. Prices on sheet and tin bars 
in the last three months of the year ranged from $29.50 
to $30, Pittsburgh, for random lengths. In some cases 
higher prices were paid for sheet and tin bars for prompt 
delivery. 

Steel Rails. 


The price of standard sections during all of 1906 was 
$28 at mill. The rail output for 1906 is estimated at 
about 3,250,000 tons and the mills entered the new year 
with a heavy tonnage of unfilled orders on their’ books, 
as well as an enormous tonnage of new orders. The 
Carnegie Steel Company is sold up for the first half of 
the year. Some splendid records for output of rails were 
made at the Edgar Thomson plant of the Carnegie Com- 
pany during 1906, the product in March having been over 
82,000 tons, while in October all former records for out- 
put were beaten when this plant turned out 89,846 tons, 
The Republic Iron & Steel Company discontinued making 
steel rails in the summer, putting its entire rolling ca- 
pacity on billets and sheet and tin bars. It has entered 
a very large tonnage for delivery in the first half of this 
year. The demand for light rails was unusually ‘active 
during the whole year, prices ruling from $3 to $4 a ton 
higher at the close of the year than when it opened. 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


New records for demand and output of finished prod- 
ucts must be accorded to the year 1906, which in every 
way was the most active in finished lines the iron trade 
has ever seen. The year opened with steel plates sell- 
ing on the basis of. 1.60 cent, Pittsburgh, the demand 
being fairly active and the mills filled up for two or three 
months. This price continued in force until about Octo- 
ber, when on account of heavy demand and high prices 
of steel the Eastern mills advanced prices $2 a ton, this 
action being followed by the Carnegie Steel Company 
and Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, making the base 
price of plates 1.70 cents, Pittsburgh, while the Eastern 
mills were quoting as high as 1.80 cents and later 1.90 
cents for reasonably prompt delivery. 

The demand for structural steel all through 1906 
was enormously heavy, but prices were not advanced, 
being the same at the close of the year as when 
it opened. Large additions to capacity for rolling 
structural shapes were made during the year by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company and the Carnegie Steel 
Company. The total tonnage entered by the American 
Bridge Company during 1906 is estimated at over 700,000, 
being by far the heaviest year in its history. 

The demand for black and galvanized sheets was 
very active, prices being advanced several times, the 
year closing with No. 28 black sheets on the basis of 2.60 
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cents Pittsburgh, and galvanized 2.65 cents for No. 28. 
Effective January 8, 1906, the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company advanced prices on black sheets $2 a ton, 
or from 2.30 to 2.40 cents, and the same on galvanized, 
or from 3.25 to 3.45 cents for No. 28. <A similar advance 
was made on June 5 and again on October 25, so that 
during the year there were three distinct advances in 
prices of black and galvanized sheets of $2 a ton each, 
or $6 in all. 

The demand for tin plate was active through nearly 
the entire year, especially in the last half, and there were 
three advances in prices during the year, one on January 
8 of 10 cents a box, or from $3.40 to $3.50, Pittsburgh ; 
on April 9, prices were advanced 10 cents a box, or from 
$3.50 to $3.60; on May 18 another advance of 15 cents 
was made, or from $3.60 to $3.75: on October 25 another 
advance of 15 cents, or from $3.75 to $3.90 per base box, 
was made. This price was in effect at the close of the 
year and was 50 cents per box higher than the price in 
force when the year opened. 

The demand for steel bars, steel pipe and tubes was 
unusually heavy all through the year, but only one ad- 
vance was made in prices of steel bars, this being $2 a 
ton. Prices on merchant pipe ruled very low most of the 
year, the extreme discount on merchant steel pipe being 
81 and 5 per cent. off to the large trade. This price was 
in effect until October 12, when an advance of two points, 
or $4 a ton, was made. This was followed by an ad- 
vance of one point, or $2 a ton, on December 5, and the 
same advance was made on December 21, so that during 
the entire year there were three advances amounting to 
four points, or $8 a ton. The demand for boiler tubes 
was only fair the first half of the year but was very ac- 
tive in the last two or three months. Only one advance 
was made in prices in 1906, this being an advance of’ 
two points, or $4 a ton, made on December 20. The mills 
making finished iron and steel entered the new year with 
an enormous tonnage of unfilled orders on their books, 
and the outlook for 1907 is all that could be desired from 
every point of view. 
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Shop Lighting.—A feature of incandescent electric 
lighting in shops and factories that has been greatly 
neglected is the provision of proper connections from the 
wire mains to the lamps used on the machines. The 
common practice has been to carry a double flexible cord 
from the nearest lamp socket to a portable lamp hung 
on some rickety fixture attached to the machine: That 
this practice is not only slovenly but actually dangerous 
besides has been shown frequently by the experience 
of unfortunate operators, who have been badly burned 
or shocked by short circuits. Not only this, but the use 
of jamp cord in such a manner is wasteful. It lies 
around on the floor, where the insulation is bruised and 
soon destroyed, and the amount of cord that may be need- 
lessly used up in a large shop in the course of a year 
is a considerable item. Where the proper attention is 
given to this feature of machine shop equipment, the 
machines are wired the same as a building, the wires 
being carried up inside the columns of the machines in 
insulated cables. Sockets are provided at various con- 
venient points, in which a plug, connected to a short 
length of flexible cord,. can be inserted. The nearest 
socket will then be used to suit the convenience of the 
work. With machines wired in this manner, the length 
of flexible cord required is short. 
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A rock crusher built by the Power & Mining Ma- 
chinery Company, Cudahy, Wis., is of such size and ca- 
pacity as to be called the largest of its kind in existence. 
It weighs about 100 tons, and, as its capacity is quite 700 
tons of rock per hour, it will be seen that it can consume 
its own weight of material in about 8% minutes. It has 
been installed at Little Falls, N. Y., the product in the 
shape of crushed stone being used for railroad ballast 
and concrete work. The by-products, all of the dust and 
finely powdered stone and other material aceruing from 
the normal operation of the machine, are to be used for 
the making of cement bricks. 
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The New Dudgeon Hydraulic Jack. 


To those unfamiliar with its history, it may be inter- 
esting to know that the original hydraulic jack was 
invented by Richard Dudgeon, and patented in 1851. 
Essentially, the jack consisted of a cylinder in which was 
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of hydraulic jacks is accomplished in three ways: By 
opening all the valves which are used in operating the 
jack ; by opening one of the valves and allowing the fluid 
to flow past the remaining valve; or by opening an inde- 
pendent lowering valve. 

In the first jack shown at the left in Fig. 1 both 
valves were forced open, the suction or piston valve by a 
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Pump Valve 
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Patented in 1851, 1873 and 1884. 
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Fig. 2.—Exterior Views of the 1906 Dudgeon Jack, Showing the Three Types of Base Furnished. 


fitted a hollow ram containing a liquid reservoir, and 
having at its lower extremity a piston pump, operated 
by hand, for forcing the liquid from the reservoir into 
the space beneath the ram in the cylinder, causing the 
ram to rise. This is the basic principle of all hydraulic 
jacks, and such modifications as have been made are 
mainly in the method of lowering the jack. The lowering 


wire and the pressure or pump valve by the piston, thus 
allowing the liquid to flow back into the reservoir, as 
the ram descends. This construction was faulty in that 
the wire was liable to buckle, or bend from a sudden 
or undue strain, and render the valve-opening mechanism 
inoperative. In 1873 Dudgeon patented an improved form 
of jack, the second in Fig. 1, which did away with the 
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valve wire, the piston, as before, forcing the pump valve 
from its seat, while the suction valve was by-passed by 
depressing the piston below its normal limit of stroke 
into an enlargement of the pump bore. A defect in this 
jack developed in the pump. If the piston was allowed 
to remain long in the recess at the end of the pump bore 
the leather packing swelled, and when the pump was 
withdrawn from the recess the packing was likely to be 
stripped from the piston. In the form of pump patented 
in 1884 by Dudgeon, also shown in Fig. 1, the enlarged 
recess at the base of the piston was omitted, and in its 
stead passages were formed in the walls of the pump to 
allow the liquid to flow around the packing. 

In all of these jacks two valves were used, one a suc- 
tion valve and the other a pressure valve, the former 
being a part of the piston. In some forms of hydraulic 
jacks an independent valve has been used for lowering, 
but this has the objection that it necessitates two pres- 
sure valves and doubles the liability of the jack to become 
inoperative without in any way increasing its efficiency. 
This is particularly true of the double pump form of jack 
which has heretofore required a special and separate 
lowering valve. 

The 1906 type of jack, to which the name Dudgeon is 
still applied, embodies improvements in the valve arrange- 
ment invented by James W. Nelson, manager for the firm 
of Richard Dudgeon. In this new jack the lowering is 
done by forcing all of the valves from their seats, not 
by a wire, nor by the piston, but by a steel tube, which 
cannot be bent or buckled. The packing of the pump 
does not come in contact with openings into by-pass pas- 
sages in the wall of the pump. 

The special feature of this jack is that all of the 
valves are assembled in one chamber, one above the other, 
so that only one pressure valve is used, even with mul- 
tiple plungers. Other double pump jacks require three 
pressure valves and two suction valves (five in all), 
while this jack has but one pressure valve and two suc- 
tion valves (three valves in all), of which but one of the 
latter is used at a time. A single passage between the 
pressure chamber and the reservoir closed by three valves 
takes the place of three passages in other double pump 
jacks, each closed by a single valve. 

The operation of the jack may be clearly understood 
from the sectional view given in Fig. 3. This shows a 
double pump jack, the second or upper piston being prac- 
tically merely a means of doubling the effective area of 
the lower piston. ‘With both pumps in action a jack of 30 
tons maximum capacity will lift a load of 15 tons at the 
rate of 1 in. in every six strokes. With only the lower 
pump working 30 tons may be raised 1 in. with 12 strokes. 
The pumps are controlled by a valve handle that may also 
be used for lowering the jack, although the jack may be 
lowered in the usual way by the operating lever when 
reversed in its socket. When the valve handle is in the 
position shown in the engraving the cam at the end of 
its shaft allows the push tube to be held up by the 
coiled spring at its lower end, so that all of the valves 
are free to seat. The single pump action is obtained when 
the valve handle is turned down to a vertical position, 
which revolves the cam sufficiently to unseat the upper 
valve, so that the upper piston ceases to work, the liquid 
displaced by it simply surging back and forth through 
the open suction valve. With this condition only the two 
lower valves are used, the middle one being the suction 
valve for the lower piston. Turning the valve handle to 
the opposite horizontal position unseats all of the valves, 
allowing the ram to descend by its own weight. To lower 
the jack by means of the operating lever the arm is de 
pressed until a pin projecting from the lower side of the 
piston head encounters the top of the push tube, when it 
performs the same office as the cam on the valve handle 
shaft. 

The modified form of base which is to be noticed on 
this jack is recommended not only on account of its light- 
ness, but because the cylinder is stronger than with the 
ordinary type ef base, where the cylinder is threaded to 
correspond with a thread at the top of the base instead of 
near the bottom. The jacks are, however, furnished with 
the usual types of base when so preferred. Fig. 2 shows 


exterior views of the 1906 railroad jack, the universal 
plain jack and universal base jack. 

A feature peculiar to this new 1906 type of jack is 
that it can be fully extended horizontally. The older 
types cannot, because the pump is so located that it be- 
comes unsubmerged when the ram is run out about half 
way. As the valve bore of the new Dudgeon jack is off 
center, and as the pump can be located in the ram so that 
the valve bore is on the lower side, the ram can be ex- 
tended full length horizontally as well as vertically. The 
head is screwed on the ram, but as it is impossible to 
insure the head being always located at the same angle to 
the ram, an adjustment is given to the pump by means 
of four equidistant holes in the pump collar, allowing an 
adjustment of the valve bore to within 45 degrees of the 
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Fig. 3.—Sectiona!l View of the 1906 Dudgeon Jack. 


lever of the jack. Ordinarily when a jack is used hori- 
zontally the throw plane of the lever is vertical, but if 
for any reason this is impossible the valve bore of the 
pump may be located in respect to the ram so as to run 
the ram out horizontally to its full length with the lever 
working at any angle. 

The accessibility of the interior parts is another 
distinctive feature of this jack. The valves are reached 
by removing the ram and unscrewing the bonnet, when the 
valves with the removable seat will drop out. The piston 
packings are reached by unscrewing a plate in the head 
and lifting the piston through the opening. This is a very 
desirable advantage in doing away with the necessity of 
unscrewing the head from the ram to reach the piston 
packing and valve. 
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THE CHICAGO IRON TRADE IN 1906. 


BY A. 0. BACKERT, CHICAGO. 


Great Extensions in Producing Capacity. 


First in importance of the year’s developments in the 
Chicago iron trade is the projected increase in the pro- 
ducing capacity of not only the United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s subsidiaries but of independent manufacturers 
as well. The extensions outlined are of such magnitude 
that they promise a growth in the total pig iron output 
of the district amounting to 77 per cent., of steel 85 per 
cent,, and proportionate additions to the finishing ca- 
pacity to convert this increased tonnage. This expansion, 
which is unparalleled in its wonderful proportions in 
the history of the iron and steel trade, gives recognition 
to the westward movement of the country’s consumptive 
center and foreshadows a lesser dependence upon eastern 
mills by consumers west of the Ohio State line than has 
heretofore existed. What economic changes in the re- 
lations of the manufacturers that are now competing in 
this field will be developed as a direct result of these 
operations can only be surmised at this time, but the in- 
dications are that there will-be no immediate falling off 
in shipments from the East, as the consumptive incre- 
ment of this territory equals, if it does not exceed, that 
of the producing capacity. ; 

It is approximately estimated that 900,000 tons of 
the 1,500,000 tons of rails rolled for Western roads in 
1906 were furnished by Eastern mills, and the provisions 
that are being made at Gary, Ind., by the Indiana Steel 
Company are only sufficient for this tonnage which has 
previously been unnaturally diverted, and do not provide 
for increased requirements in the future. Fully 50 per 
cent. of the bars and structural shapes censumed in this 
territory are made in mills Bast of Indiana, and the plate 
tonnage shipped in by these producers is of no small pro- 
portions. 

Large Consuming Interests Attracted, 


In discussing the growth of Chicago as a producing 
center the fact that large consuming interests are at- 
tracted to points where their material can be secured 
at a minimum carrying cost, and involving only a short 
haul, is of paramount importance. The Standard Steel 
Car Company, Pittsburgh, has already commenced the 
erection of a large steel car works at Hammond, Ind., 
and will use approximately 1000 tons of shapes and 
plates daily, while the Pullman Company has decided 
to expend $5,000,000 on the erection of a similar plant. 
It is also reported that another large steel consumer is 
contemplating a site near Gary, and with the rail tonnage 
already assured, and without curtailing the proportions 
of other lines now shared by Eastern manufacturers, the 
Indiana Steel Company will begin operations next year 
with fully 1,500,000 tons in sight. 

In no section of the country is the Steel Corporation 
as firmly intrenched from a producing standpoint as in 
this district, and it is making more secure its position 
by the stupendous Gary operations. Of the steel made 
in Illinois and Wisconsin the Steel Corporation now pro- 
duces 75 per cent., and upon the completion of present 
extensions its portion of the total will be increased to 
80 per cent. Including projected operations, which con- 
sist of two 14 furnace open hearth plants for the Indi- 
ana Steel Company, the corporation’s future production 
will be 85 per cent., and that of the independent inter- 
ests will have declined to 15 per cent. Practically the 
same figures apply in the finished lines, although they 
may vary a few points in favor of the independent man- 
ufacturers. 

Upon completion of stacks now under erection the 
merchant furnace capacity of this section will be in- 
creased 71 per cent., and including the projected plants 
an increase over the present output of 148 per cent. is 
promised. Outside shippers, however, will net be greatly 
affected by this tremendous growth, as this territory will 
always be dependent on the South and other sections for 
a large proportion of its requirements of the foundry 
grades. 


Extensions Summarized. 


Extensions to the iron and steel producing capacity 
completed during the year and those under construction 
and contemplated are given below: 


Blast Furnaces. 
Blast furnaces completed in 1906, annual capacity 360,000 tons: 

One, South Works, Illinois Steel Company, 180,000 tons 
per annum. 

One, Joliet Works, Illinois Steel Company, 180,000 tons per 
annum. 

Blast furnaces under construction, annual capacity 1,100,000 
tons: 

Four, Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind., annual capacity 
720,000 tons. 

One, Inland Steel Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind., annual 
capacity 140,000 tons. 

One, Federal Furnace Company, South Deering, annual ca- 
pacity 125,000 tons. 

One, Northwestern Iron Company, Mayville, Wis., annual 
capacity 125,000 tons. 

Blast furnaces projected, annual capacity 1,100,000 tons: 

Four, Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind., annual capacity 
720,000 tons. 

One, Federal Furnace Company, South Deering, annual ca- 
pacity 125,000 tons. 

One, Inland Steel Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind., annual 
capacity 140,000 tons. 

One, Iroquois Furnace Company, South Chicago, annua! 
capacity 125,000 tons. 

Open Hearth Steel Furnaces. 
Open hearth steel furnaces completed, annual capacity, 210,000 
tons: 

Seven 50-ton furnaces, South Works, Illinois Steel Company. 

One 50-ton furnace, Inland Steel Company, Indiana Harbor. 

Open hearth steel furnaces under construction, annual capacity 
1,290,000 tons: 

Twenty-eight 60-ton furnaces, Indiana Steel Company, Gary, 
Ind. 

Three 50-ton furnaces, Inland Steel Company, Indiana Har- 
bor. 

Projected open hearth steel furnaces, annual capacity 1,200,00) 
tons: 

Twenty-eight 60-ton furnaces, Indiana Steel Company, Gary, 
Ind. 

Finishing Mills. 
Finishing capacity under construction : 
Rail mills, annual capacity 990,000 tons— 

Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind., rail mill to roll stand- 
ard sections from open hearth steel, monthly capacity 
75,000 tons. 

Iilinois Steel Company, South Chicago, 24-in. light rail mil! 
to roll 12 to 45 lb. sections, monthly capacity 7500 tons. 

Plate mills under construction, annual capacity 390,000 tons: 

Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago, 30-in. universal plate 
mill to roll plates from 6 in. to 30 in. wide and 80 ft. 
long, monthly capacity 7500 tons. 

Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind., sheared plate mili, 
monthly capacity 25,000 tons. 

Bar mills (steel) under construction, annual capacity 510,000 
tons: 

Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind., four mills, 14-in., 12-in., 
10-in. and 8 in., respectively, monthly capacity 30,000 
tons. 

International Harvester Company, South Deering, Morgan 
eontinuous bar mill, eight stands of 16-in. and three 
stands of 14-in. rolls, monthly capacity 6250 tons. 

Inland Steel Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind., bar mill to 
roll down to %-in. rounds, monthly capacity 6250 tons. 

Miscellaneous finishing mills, projected and under construc- 
tion : 

Indiana Steel Company, Bary, Ind., blooming, slabbing and 
billet mils, 

American Rolling Mill Corporation, Chicago, 21-in. and 10- 
in. mills to roll iron bars, monthly capacity 4000 tons. 

Other additions completed during the year: 

IUinois Steel Company, Joliet, track bolt plant, annual ca- 
pacity 240,000 kegs; splice bar plant, annual capacity 
120,000 tons. 

Illinois Steel Company, Milwaukee, cooling beds and shear 
tables for bar mills. 


The yielding of the Bessemer process, owing to the 
growing scarcity and high cost of suitable ores, is shown 
in the above extensions, all of which provide for the 
manufacture of steel on the open hearth. In no section of 
the country are conditions more favorable to the de 
velopment of this practice than in the Chicago territory. as 
an abundance of scrap is always available from railroad 
sources. No steps have yet been taken to replace con- 
verters in the local mills with open hearth furnaces, the 
shortage of the present steel supply undoubtedly holding 
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this move in abeyance. That none of these furnaces will 
be of the acid type emphasizes the preferment of the 
consuming trade for basic material and marks a further 
decline in the development of the former. 


Conservative Price Changes, 


In view of the unprecedented activity which charac- 
terized the iron and steel trade throughout the entire 
year, price changes in finished lines were extremely con- 
servative and reflected the restraining influence that can 
be wielded by the large consolidations for the mainte- 
nance of values. The widely scattered and diversified 
merchant furnace interests were unable to hold pig iron 
prices in check, and the upward movement of this com- 
modity was indicative of the abnormal conditions which 
actually prevailed. 

The decline in the spread between the cruder forms of 
steel and finished materials, although temporarily ex- 
aggerated, again directed the attention of the independent 
finishing mills to the importance of the absolute control 
of their raw material supply, and to guard against a re- 
currence of this situation additional steel producing ca- 
pacity must be erected, as the available supply of the 
large interests for the open market is constantly being 
reduced, owing to the heavy requirements of their finish- 
ing departments, which have already overtaken their steel 
output. This condition is exemplified in the refusal of 
the Illinois Steel Company to accept contracts for speci- 
fied tonnages of billets from large Western consumers for 
shipment the ensuing year. Eastern mills have been 
called-upon to supply this deficiency, and heavier ship- 
ments than have heretofore been made from the South are 
anticipated in the future. No provisions are being made 
at Gary, Ind., to meet the requirements of the independ- 
ent manufacturers, although in more normal periods a 
small tonnage may be available. 

At the close of the year wire rods were selling in this 
market almost as high as wire nails, and rolling billets at 
an advance over steel bars. While this condition did not 
maintain in such a marked degree in other lines, never- 
theless the cost of the raw material was maintained on a 
basis that netted little or no profit to the manufacturer 
not favored with his own steel supply. 


Railroad and Lake Busivess, 


Record purchases of equipment by the railroads con- 
tributed largely to the prosperity of the trade, as the 
extensions under way throughout the West and North- 
west are only exceeded in magnitude by those under- 
taken by the railroad boom in the eighties, yet this rapid 
development is still inadequate to the needs of this grow- 
ing country. The 1906 output of the rail mill of the Illi- 
nois Steel Company was sold up during the fall months 
of the preceding year, and 500,000 tons were transferred 
to the mills of the Carnegie Steel Company to be rolled 
at Braddock and Youngstown. Builders of freight 
ears carried over into this year orders for 175,860 cars, 
and on October 1 their accumulated contracts called 
for a total of 218,298 cars. In addition the orders for 
passenger coaches*and interurban cars on their books 
reached totals of 1992 and 1500, respectively. Locomo- 
tive works, which in January had orders for 774, in- 
creased this total to 4823 on October 1. Within a few 
days after prices were announced the output for the 
local rail mill for the current year was sold, and it is 
conservatively estimated that 1,000,000 tons additional 
were diverted to Bastern makers by Western roads. 

The activity of the lake shipyards is also noteworthy, 
berths having been reserved on the stocks for 60 freighters 
and passenger boats to be placed in commission in 1907, 
and the total steel consumption in the form of shapes 
and plates required in their construction is placed at over 
200,000 tons. 

Building Operations 


exceeded in cost those of any previous year in the his- 
tory of the city, and the number of office buildings and 
warehouses erected contributed largely to the heavy con- 
sumption of structural steel. Permits issued reached a 
total of 65,432,680, as compared to 62,500,000 in 1905, and 
63,463,400 in 1892, when the city experienced its great- 
est building boom. The more notable structures, which 
in the aggregate required 45,000 tons of steel in their 
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construction, are as follows: County Building, Commer- 
cial National Bank, State street and Wabash avenue ad- 
ditions to Marshall Field & Co., Carson, Pierie, Scott & 
Co.’s addition, Auditorium Annex addition, International 
Harvester Building, Northern Trust Building, Fisher 
Building addition, Borland Building, addition to the 
clubhouse of the Chicago Athletic Association, Mentor 
Building, American Trust & Savings Bank, New Brevoort 
Hotel and Municipal Court. 

Operations at Gary now under way will require ap- 
proximately 35,000 tons, and 100,000 tons of plates and 
shapes will be used in the erection of the entire plant. 
All of this work is being done by the American Bridge 
Company, while additions to the South Works of the 
Illinois Steel Company, involving 15,000 tons of steel, 
were made by the North Works, this company’s fabricat- 
ing department. Montgomery, Ward & Co. have under 
erection what is claimed to be the largest warehouse in 
the world, and industrial operations involved an addi- 
tion to the plant of the Western Electric Company and a 
car wheel foundry for the Griffin Wheel Company. 

The warehousing facilities of local distributers were 
materially extended by the erection of additions to the 
plants of Joseph T. Ryerson & ‘Son and the North Works 
of the Lllinois Steel Company. Kelley, Maus & Co. com- 
pleted a large warehouse and will branch out in the 
finished lines more extensively than heretofore. As a 
distributing center Chicago takes pre-eminent rank, and 
the stocks of shapes, plates, bars, sheets and tubes which 
are constantly carried are larger than those in any other 
center. Deferred mill shipments stimulated this trade 
abnormally throughout the year, but prices were main- 
tained at a fair level despite this demand. The develop- 
ment of jobbing facilities of the North Works is being 
watched with keen interest in view of the reports which 
threaten the elimination of the middlemen by the Steel 
Corporation in the heavier lines. On direct mill ship- 
ments commissions have already been reduced, and the 
location of a large warehouse in New York for the dis- 
tribution of finished material is taken as the forerunner 
of others to be located at advantageous jobbing points. 


Labor Difficulties, 

The molders’ strike was the only labor difficulty of 
consequence in this and the Milwaukee districts, and 
while the union succeeded in signing many shops none 
affiliated with the National Founders’ Association has 
weakened. The members of the local branch within 60 
days after their plants were struck had efficient working 
forces employed, and the output to-day is above normal. 
The molding machine played an important part in this 
strike, and enabled the founders to score a signal victory. 
Unskilled labor to a very large extent has replaced the 
molders formerly employed, and with the added advan- 
tage of the machines there has been a material increase 
in the daily output. Molding machine manufacturers, on 
the other hand, were afforded opportunities of adapting 
their appliances to sections that were heretofore con- 
sidered too intricate for machine work, and the progress 
thus forced in this direction has been of inestimable 
value to the foundry trade. 

Peace reigned in the building trades and permitted 
operations to be carried on without interruption. There 
are indications, however, that excessive demands will be 
made on building contractors in the spring months, and 
in view of the high scale now in effect the enforcement 
of these demands will be opposed. An advance of 10 
per cent. in the wages of unskilled labor and turn men 
employed in the mills of the Illinois Steel Company be- 
came effective the first of the year. 


Pig Iron. 


Monthly average quotations on Northern grades of 
foundry iron show a spread for the year between high 
and low points amounting to over $7 a ton, while South- 
ern No. 2, owing to the depression in May and June, had 
a range of $9. An agreement to hold Birmingham brands 
at a minimum of $14, at furnace, which could not be 
maintained, precipitated the only break in the market, 
and immediately after the dissolution of the paet prices 
reached their lowest level. The International Harvester 
Company had previously refused to cover its last half 
requirements, firm in the belief that quotations were 
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fictitiously held, and that its contention was right is 
indicated by the fact that it later succeeded in buying 
50,000 tons at prices ranging from $12.75 to $13.15, Bir- 
mingham. Other heavy purchases made at this time 
brought about the upward movement, which has. con- 
tinued since without halt. 

The cost of making iron at local furnaces on 1907 ore 
and high priced coke is conservatively placed at close to 
$15, the highest point recorded in recent years. This 
increased cost is, however, of little significance in view 
of prevailing selling prices, but a decided downward 
movement would give the Southern producers a big ad- 
vantage. The cost of charcoal is likewise steadily in- 
creasing and the securing of an abundant future supply 
is a question of considerable concern to Wisconsin and 
Milwaukee operators. 

Although two merchant stacks were scheduled to blow 
in during the year, difficulties in securing material 
greatly delayed building operations and their output will 
not be available for several months. Projected additions 
to the existing capacity promise a formidable increase in 
production, but still considered below the natural con- 
sumptive increment. 

The labor scarcity in the South is a problem that has 
confronted the furnace operators of that section for 
several years, although the diversion of immigrants there 
instead of the West and Northwest promises a satisfac- 
tory solution in the near future. Transportation facili- 
ties afforded by Southern roads are also inadequate to the 
demands of that section, and while the recent movement 
of the cotton crop was at its hight large stocks were 
accumulated in furnace yards owing to the car shortage. 
Another advance in freight rates amounting to 45 cents 
a ton becomes effective on February 1, making an in- 
crease in the carrying cost of iron from the Birmingham 
field of 70 cents within a year. Def shipments into 
this territory during November and December developed 
an active spot market and the International Harvester 
Company was so hard pressed for material that it was 
compelled to purchase approximately 15,000 tons of for- 
eign foundry iron for shipment via New Orleans, at 
prices about $3 a ton below those prevailing on domestic 
grades, but $5 higher than its unshipped contract ton- 
nage. 

By-product coking operations in this city and Mil- 
waukee were still further extended by the erection of 
40 ovens, and their total combined output to-day amounts 
to 720,000 tons annually. Notwithstanding the lower 
cost of production claimed for this process, prices are 
maintained on a basis of Connellsville grades, and the 
growing shortage of shipments from this field has forced 
consumers to the use of the local product. The course 
of prices during the year, with comparisons for previous 
years, is shown in the following table: 

Average Chicago Prices of Pig Iron, 1906. 
Northern Lake Ohio 

coke Superior strong soft- 
No.2. charcoal. eners No. 1. 

$20.40 $20.00 
20.13 20.00 
19.75 20.00 
19.44 19.68 
19.05 18.85 
19.00 18.55 
19.06 18.80 
19.35 19.45 
20.13 20.18 
21.50 22.00 
24.63 25.10 
26.13 26.00 
$20.72 $20.70 

17.99% 18.50% 

15.50 15.64% 
22.18% 21.33 
23.50 23.30 
17.50 16.50 
22.00 20.75 
Average for 19.80 19.67 
Average for : 11.60 12.00 
Average for , 13.00 12.25 
Average for 13.62% 14.50 

Finished Lines. 


In the finished lines prices were conservatively held 
and the advances recorded were proportionately much 
lower than those made on raw material. Structural 


Southern 
coke 
No, 2. 
$18.05 
17.65 
17.78 
17.65 
17.65 
17.21 
17.20 
18.50 
19.53 
20.70 
25.40 
26.15 


$19.44% 
16.6645 
13.92% 
18.31% 
20.10 
14.60 
18.35 
17.75 
10.45 
10.25 
11.40 


Month. 
January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Average for the year. $20.15 
Average for 
Average for 
Average for 
Average for 
Average for 
Average for 
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shapes, notwithstanding an advance of $2 on plates, re- 
mained unchanged, and steel bars were marked up only 
$2. Sheets are $6 a ton higher than a year ago, and wire 
products $4. Iron bars ruled low in spite of the advanc- 
ing scrap market, and an effort to maintain an agreement 
among the Western producers has failed to steady the 
market. A concession of $2 a ton to the implement trade 
on steel bars in April created considerable dissatisfaction 
among other consumers, and not until their existing con- 
tracts had expired did they cover their future require- 
ments. Merchant steel products were moved up with 
steel bars, but prices are at a low level considering the 
accumulated tonnage on mill order books. The following 
table shows the course of prices uring the year, with 
comparisons for previous years: 


Average Chicago Base Prices of Finished Iron and Steel, 1906. 


Smooth 

Common Soft Structural machine Open 
bar iron. steel bars. shapes. steel. hearth 

spring. 
Cents. Cents. 
1.91% £2.10 
1.91% + 2.10 
1.91% 2.10 
1.91% 2.10 
1.91% 2.10 
1.91% 2.10 
191% 2.10 
1.91% 2.10 
1.91% 2.10 
1.91% 2.10 

2.15 


Month. 
January 


Cents. Cents. 
1.66% 
1.66% 
1.66% 
1.66% 
1.66% 
1.66% 
1.66% 
1.66% 
1.66% 
1.66% 
1.71% 


Average for year. 
Average for 1905... 
Average for 1904... 
Average for 1903... 
Average for 1902... 
Average for 1901... 
Average for 1900... 
Average for 1899... 
Average for 1898... 
Average for 1897... 


Average for 1896... 1.62% 


Old Material. 


Old material in the last half of the year advanced 
rapidly in sympathy with the upward movement of pig 
iron, and the high point was reached early in December. 
A break, however, followed the heavy accumulation of 
stocks in dealers’ yards and prices receded an average of 
$1°a ton. Inability to secure shipments of rails from the 
mills greatly reduced the outcome of relayers from rail- 
road sources, and during the fall months they were sell- 
ing at $3 to $4 a ton above new sections. Railroad of- 
ferings of other grades reflected the rapid replacement of 
rolling stock with modern equipment, and the monthly 
lists exceeded in volume those of any previous year. The 
following table shows the monthly course of prices: 


Average Chicago Prices of Old Material, 1906. 


No.1 No. 1 Heavy 

Old iron railroad busheling cast melting 
rails. wrought. scrap. scrap. scrap. 

Gross ton. Net ton. Net ton. Net ton. Gross ton. 
$17.30 $12.20 $14.70 $14.95 
15.88 10.94 13.50 13.63 
14.88 10.32 12.75 13.00 
14.50 9.56 12.94 13.50 
14.50 10.15 13.40 13.70 
13.50 9.56 18.50 13.13 
13.50 9.00 13.50 13.13 
14.50 9.85 14.00 14.10 
16.13 11.38 15.88 16.50 
17.50 11.40 15.90 16.60 
18.00 12.00 17.50 17.50 
12.00 17.50 17.13 


$10.69 $14.55 $14.74 
11.11% 13.49% 13.96% 
8.76% 10.95% 10.72 
12.05 14.74% 15.50% 
13.81% 15.03 17.37% 
10.80 11,25 , 
8.00 11.00 
10.15 12.40 
6.62% 8.15 


Heavy 


Month. 
January 
February 
ee 


September 
October 


Aver. for year.$23.04 
Average for 1905. 20.18 
Average for 1904. 16.56% 
Average for 1903. 20.28% 
Average for 1902; 23.91 
Average for 1901. 19.50 
Average for 1900. 17.90 
Average for 1899. 21.00 
Average for 1898. 12.37% 
Average for 1897. 11.67 10.60 6.44 7.25 
Average for 1896. 13.50 11.20 7.00 8.48 


The Prospect for 1907. 
A curtailment of building operations, owing to the 
high cost of material and labor, is anticipated this year, 


$15.62 
16.14% 
12.45 
16.07 
19.68% 
15.00 
15.00 
17.25 
11.25 
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and the number of new projects now contemplated com- 
pares unfavorably with the total under consideration at 
the close of 1905. Users of cast iron pipe are deferring 
purchases, owing to the high prices prevailing, and there 
is a possibility that much public improvement work will 
be delayed until it can be made at a lower cost. With 
the mills and furnaces sold up through the first half, and 
on rails almost through the entire year, there is little 
opportunity for a break, although pig iron values are 
fast reaching the danger point. The entire absence of 
speculative buying throughout the line has established 
trade on a firmer basis than ever before in similar 
periods, and is a feature of great strength in behalf of 
the continuation of the present era of prosperity. Stocks 
in all lines are depleted, and this replenishment alone in- 
volves a tremendous tonnage. While railroad purchases 
have fallen off temporarily, this does not indicate a pol- 
icy of retrenchment, as practically all of the ensuing 
year’s requirements are already under contract. 
————__ p+ e___—__ 


The Robertson Sensitive Drill Punch. 


The illustration here produced shows an improved sen- 
sitive drill press, built by the Robertson Mfg. Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The machine is capable of drilling to the 
center of a 12-in. circle and will handle drills up to 





A Sensitive Drill Press Built by the Robertson Mfg. Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


% in. in diameter. The column is hollow and the head is 
secured to it, with a closely fitted bearing between the 
head base and the flange on the top of the column. The 
round table is mounted on a bracket adjustable to any 
point on the column by a clamp and ball handle. The 
square table above it swings to one side, while the round 
table or the cup center is in use. The countershaft is 
adjustable to regulate the belt tension, as is also the top 
pulley bracket. The spindle is steel and runs within a 
sleeve having a rack on the back meshing with an incased 
steel pinion by which the spindle is raised and lowered. 
A spring returns the spindle to its uppermost position 
when the operating handle connected with the pinion is 
Teleased. 

A very ingenious and simple improvement to this ma- 
chine is the foot attachment for shifting the belt. While 
the operator has one hand on the feed lever and the 
other holding the work, with his foot on the treadle, he 
may stop the drill instantly if it becomes stuck. This 
frequently happens and with ordinary drilling machines 
is apt to result in breaking the drill. The machine is 
claimed to be substantially constructed throughout and 
weighs 280 Ib. 
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The Greatest Car and Locomotive Output. 


Far in excess of that for any previous year is the 
total of cars and locomotives built in the United States 
in 1906. The figures of the Railroad Gazette, which in- 
clude Canada and Mexico, show a total of 240,503 freight 
and 3167 passenger cars turned out in 1906 by the 38 
car building companies in North America. Canada’s 
output was 7059 freight and 83 passenger cars and that 
of Mexico 203 freight and six passenger cars. The Cana- 
dian increase was 230 per cent. over 1905. After easing 
off in the late spring of 1906 because of high prices and 
the fact that the works were booked six to eight months 
ahead, the demand increased in the late summer, and 
orders are now being given for nine months or a year 
hence. A considerable number of companies now have 
more cars on order than they built tn the entire year 
1906 working at maximum capacity. This indicates an 
enormous demand for rolling stock. The following table 
gives the record of cars built in the past eight years, 
apart from those built by railroads in their own shops, 
also leaving out electric street or interurban cars. The 


totals for 1905 and 1906 include Canada: 

Year. Freight. Passenger. Total. 
BC ES ca cbudcakeeres 119,886 1,305 121,191 
PS addin Ge o's 8% a0 cee 115,631 1,636 117,267 
ee 136,950 2,055 139,005 
Ol er eee . -162,599 1,948 164,547 
as akan e o.va ah a8 . 153,195 2,007 155,202 
Pet dvawecveeus sev awe 60,806 2,144 62,950 
iced ts ces waa . . 165,455 2.551 168,006 
Bs Tk we Swedes tna uee 240,503 3,167 243,670 


The locomotive builders’ record is equally remarka- 
ble, the total for the 12 builders in the United States and 
Canada being 6952, of which 6232 were for domestic use 
and 720 for export. The total includes 237 electric and 
292 compound locomotives, against 140 and 177, respec- 
tively, in 1905. The Canadian output was 217. The lo- 
comotive building for 15 years (1905 and 1906 including 


Canada) is shown in the following: 

a hiram ieee be th ae Amie 2,012 See eee 
RIG a4 04 6S a 00 © Ooh 2.011 bac as bo cbdwee weak 4 3,384 
ee 695 MT atttes eas ees cael 4,070 
seed wk cede ded 1,101 Pa eebcuvdebe « «ate 5,152 
Ps thle = teaseu «bears 1,175 Sis evs ber dvbatdk eed 8,441 
Pe 6 6d. dkb oo ane aaeid 1,251 CE a 5,491 
SG ces cacecteces oo hoeee Peat Sedennadés heme 6,952 
BESS Se isso diecie. ehh 


Prices have increased considerably. For freight cars 
the average is put at $1050, for passenger cars $8000 and 
for locomotives $14,500. The total for the new rolling 
stock of the year is thus about $380,000,000, an increase 
of about 45 per cent. over 1905. 


Car and Locomotive Orders Booked in 1906. 

The Railway Age has compiled statistics of car and 
locomotive orders placed in 1906. These show a total of 
810,805 freight cars, 3402 passenger cars and 5642 loco- 
motives ordered by the railroads of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico in the year, as compared with 341,- 
315, 3289 and 6265, respectively, in 1905. Deducting 
Canadian and Mexican orders from shops in the two 
countries and 28,810 cars ordered by railroads of the 
United States from their own shops, the number of 
freight cars ordered from contract shops in the United 
States in 1906 is found to be 258,866, as against 302,876 
in 1905. A total of 142,172, or 46 per cent., of the freight 
cars ordered in 1906 were specified to be of steel or to 
have steel underframes. The Railway Age estimates 
that, while the contract shops had a capacity of 175,000 
cars in 1905, the present capacity is 200,000 cars, and 
that of 1907 will be 250,000 cars. It is estimated that 
two-thirds of the capacity for 1907 is engaged by the 
orders now in hand. 

a Oe 

The Supreme Court of Indiana has reversed a decision 
of a lower court by which an employee of the Fort Wayne 
Iron & Steel Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., secured dam- 
ages of $2500 because he was scalded by steam turned on 
a boiler while he was inside cleaning it. The court held 
that the company was not shown to be to blame for the 
steam being turned on and that it might have been due 
to the fault of a fellow workman, for whose acts the 
company was not liable. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA IRON TRADE IN 19060. 


BY THOMAS HOBSON, PHILADELPHIA. F ae 


This is the thirty-first annual review of the Phila- 
delphia iron trade furnished by the writer to The Iron 
Age, during which period the American output of pig iron 
has increased from a little over 2,000,000 tons per annum 
to over 25,000,000 tons, the current output being at the 
rate of over 27,000,000, and promising to be much larger 
than that during 1907. Even the most enthusiastic opti- 
mists appear to have underestimated the potentialities of 
the iron and steel trades, which are probably still greater 
than the trade even yet imagines. We have a fair promise 
that 1907 will not fall far short of 28,000,000 tons, the 
present output, although over 27,000,000 tons, being below 
the current requirements of consumers. It is true that 
the output during the summer months was disappointing, 
and fell below what had been figured on by competent 
statisticians, so that there has been a continual shortage 
during the entire year. At some periods it was less 
marked than at others and affected some grades to a 
greater extent than others, but during the last two months 
everything has been scarce and but for the arrival of a 
considerable tonnage of foreign material the situation 
would have been more serious than it has been, as there 
certainly would not have been enough domestic material 
to keep consumers at work. 


Consumption the Largest on Record, 

As regards consumption, however, the past year has 
undoubtedly been the largest on record, even though 
prices have advanced much beyond the limits that even 
the most sanguine people estimated. At the beginning 
of the year $20 pig iron was regarded as a, possibility, 
but beyond that figure the trade was very skeptical. Yet 
in spite of some adverse circumstances prices have gone 
$5 a ton beyond the highest limit that was considered 
probable, and even now there is no certainty that the full 
limit has been reached. 

The real strength of the market is based on the actual 
need for enormous tonnages of iron and steel. The rail- 
roads must make extensive additions to their equipment 
and to their terminal facilities, all of which is reflected 
in the extraordinary demand for both raw and finished 
material, not only by the railroads themselves but those 
who supply tools and machinery, reaching all the way 
down to interests that are usually regarded as of com- 
paratively small importance. But while the transporta- 
tion interests dominate all others as consumers, the coun- 
try is so prosperous that it would be difficult to find any 
that are out of line with the general trend. The question 
of overwhelming importance, however, is in regard to the 
extent and the length of time that the present favorable 
conditions will continue. It is a satisfaction to the writer 
to find that last year’s forecast, as well as the one for 
the year previous, proved to be singularly correct, with 
the exception that $20 was suggested as the probable 
limit for pig iron. That figure, however, was based on 
the estimate of production made by the American Iron 
and Steel Association, which until within the past two 
months fell far short of being realized, and which was 
undoubtedly the cause of the scarcity of pig iron, as well 
as for the high prices which now prevail. The new year 
begins with pig iron at a higher average of value than at 
any time since 1880, 1881 and 1882. The average for 
these three years was $26 per ton, but the total output 
during that entire period was only 12,600,000 tons, or 
just about half of the output during 1906. It is, there- 
fore, perfectly clear that not only was there more iron 
sold the past year.than ever before, but the average 
of prices on so large a tonnage was the highest ever real- 
ized, although it is now an absolute certainty that the 
average for 1907 will be considerably above that of 1906. 


Heavy Sales for Future Delivery. 

Not less than 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons have already 
been sold at figures averaging $2 to $3 more than $20 
ver ton, and, as recent sales have been at $4 to $5 beyond 
that figure, and quotations are at the highest in more 


than 25 years, business for the last half should increase 
the 1907 average of prices quite materially. Of course, it 
it is impossible to say whether values can be maintained 
at this high level for any great length of time or not, but 
there is certainly no present indication of any reactionary 
movement, yet in the long run it will be contrary to all 
experience if there is not some setback, especially if prices 
get beyond to-day’s figures, as some appear to expect 
them to do. 

Those who have had great experience in the business 
regard the first half of the year with the utmost confi- 
dence, but at the pace at which the trade is now moving 
they are disposed to be ultraconservative for the last 
half. Leading producers are rather disposed to accept 
business somewhat freely at to-day’s prices, but on the 
other hand the largest consumers are taking heavy ton- 
nages when they can be arranged on reasonable terms, 
pretty good evidence that their known requirements will 
be large and that they regard $23 to $24 for No. 2 X 
foundry for the last half of 1907 as a safe figure, al- 
though it seems to be placing a high premium on the 
future. 

Are Present Prices Too High ? 


The situation is so different from anything heretofore 
experienced that it requires a good deal of nerve to say 
that even to-day’s prices are too high. Circumstances 
may arise that will make them look sick before the deliv- 
eries are completed, yet on the other hand the require- 
ments of the country are so large and the business actually 
in hand is so great that consumers are disposed to take 
no chances of a shortage, hence their purchases to cover 
for tonnage in proportion to their sales. This of course 
is perfectly legitimate, but suppose something occurs to 
cause enforced curtailment of expenditures, which would 
also mean curtailment in consumption. What then? 

There is no question in regard to the need for all the 
work that is under way, but the element of uncertainty 
is in regard to the ways and means for carrying it all 
through. The same feature presented itself a year ago, 
but the irresistible demand for new equipment carried 
all before it, and as the spring advanced crop prospects 
became so good that gradually money became easier and 
the enormous financial needs of the country were met 
without serious difficulty. Ultimately the most sanguine 
anticipations in regard to crops were realized, yet in 
view of the present stringency the country is confronted 
with the same difficulty as a year ago. The entire 
situation is believed to hinge on money, and ultimately 
money will depend on crops. 

The financial situation was at no time really satisfac- 
tory during the past year, and in that respect the pros- 
pect for 1907 cannot be regarded with complacency, and 
the experience of 1906 will no doubt be repeated during 
the earlier portion of 1907—-that is to say, hopes of easier 
conditions as the result of another good crop year may 
sustain the market for a while, but the first indication 
of crop failure (if there should be one) would have a 
depressing influence, and if confirmed by subsequent 
events there would be reasons to fear a serious reaction 
during the later months of the year. It is therefore any- 
thing but a one-sided market, and they who take the risk 
of guessing take great risks. 


Elements Governing the Price Situation, 

There can be no question as to the present favorable 
conditions, but with a production of pig iron which may 
be estimated at around 28,000,000 tons during 1907 and 
prices the highest in more than 25 years there is neces- 
sarily more risk than there was a year ago with a pro- 
duction estimated at 25,000,000 tons and prices $6 to $7 
per ton lower than those of to-day. At the moment, there- 
fore, strong as the market is and bright as prospects are, 
it might prove to be very premature to take strong 
ground in regard to any development that may be made 
in the next two or three months. A month from now the 
situation will probably begin to assume tone and char- 
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acter, but what its complexion will be is by no means 
clear at the present time. 

As a reason for the continuance of high prices it is 
suggested that cost of production has increased to such an 
extent that the low figures for pig iron recorded during 
the past several years will never be seen again. This is 
quite likely as regards the figures of 1894 to 1898, when 
the low figure was $11 and the high $13 for No. 2 foun- 
dry. But the experience of 1906 should be enough to 
make one cautious in predicting what pig iron will do 
when it once begins to move. Cost of production must 
of course ultimately control prices, but the ups and downs 
are always more far reaching than even the best judges 
expect. For the present the scarcity of pig iron is so 
great that there is no probability of decreased cost, sim- 
ply because the demand for raw materials exceeds the 
supply. Reverse these conditions, however, and it will 
not be long before costs are reduced. It takes time to do 
it, but the law of supply and demand is inexorable, and 
in the long run there is no escape from it. The pre- 
sumption would be therefore that whatever may be the 
result in the last half of 1907 the cost of production dur- 
ing the first half will be the highest known for many years. 

Range of Prices in 1906. 


The advance in the price of pig iron in 1906 appears 
to have been about $5 to $6 per ton. There was little or 
no deviation in prices in the first six months, due largely 
to the expectation of increased production, which, how- 
ever, was not realized until October, while in the summer 
months there was a most unexpected falling off. This 
indication of a possible shortage in the later months of 
the year, combined with the assurance of magnificent 
crops, started a buying movement early in August which 
has continued unbroken to this date. This was a per- 
fectly logical outcome, although it is safe to say that not 
even the brightest minds in the trade anticipated any 
such prices as are now current. 

This leads to a consideration of what may happen the 
coming year, which we have in some measure already 
discussed. We stated, and it will be clear to anyone who 
will look into the matter, that in many respects the situa- 
tion to-day is precisely what it was a year ago, with the 
exception of higher prices and higher costs. The demand 
for money to finance great operations must be met or the 
work must be scaled down. If there was any certainty 
that the crops would be equal to those of 1906 money 
would not be hard to get, but a period of uncertainty in 
the next three or four months is inevitable. Meanwhile, 
the enormous issue of new securities and the wild craze 
of speculation in mining stocks are a standing menace to 
the money market and likely to remain so until there is 
some assurance that the crops may be again depended 
upon to carry us through. -Of course no estimate can be 
formed of their value for months to come, but they are as 
likely to be large as they are to be small, with the natural 
hope that they will be the former, but with $25 pig iron 
there should be something more to maintain that figure 
than a mere chance that the crops will be large. 

Time te Be Conservative. 

It is true that recent purchases of pig iron have been 
made on the basis of “ covering for requirements,” but it 
is safe to say that, if crops are poor, requirements several 
months hence will not be as large as they are expected 
to be. This is no time to be pessimistic, but it is emi- 
nently desirable to be conservative. Conditions are 
enough to impart an icy temperature if comparisons are 
made with former years. Production is the largest on 
record; prices are the highest since the country returned 
to a gold basis, and new construction for producing iron 
and steel is on an unprecedented scale. This will no 
doubt be fully required in the not distant future, but 
whether prices can be maintained in the face of a 28,- 
000,000 ton production.and a prospective increase beyond 
that remains to be seen. 

Looking back to 1901, which up to that date was by 
far the greatest year on record, it will be found that pro- 
duction was less than 16,000,000 tons while the average of 
prices was not over $15. The year following showed an 
increased production amounting to 2,000,000 tons and an 
advance in prices of about $6.50 per ton, but the pace was 
too rapid, and while 1903 showed a somewhat larger 
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production, prices declined $2 per ton. The year follow- 
ing showed a further loss of 1,500,000 tons in production 
and a loss in price of $4 per ton, bringing the 1904 figures 
to $15, making them about even with those ruling during 
1901. During 1905 prices improved to an average of 
about $17.25, and during the first six months of 1906 
they advanced $1 more. The gain in the last half was 
easily another $6 per ton, due largely to the unexpected 
decrease in production during the summer months and the 
general conviction that the assurance of magnificent 
crops would inevitably result in an almost immediate ex- 
pansion in the demand for all kinds of iron and steel. 
This of course is ancient history, but it is interesting to 
note the influences which developed the conditions which 
now exist, as well as their possible bearing on business 
during the coming year. 

A fair summary of the situation would be that the 
year begins with production the largest on record and 
prices the highest since 1881. The difference in the 
situation, however, becomes the more striking by figur- 
ing the money value of the entire production of pig iron 
in 1881 with that of 1906, the former in round numbers 
being $100,000,000, while that of the past year was over 
$500,000,000, which of itself shows the necessity for vastly 
increased demands on the money market. The following 
figures show the average prices of pig iron for each month 
in 1906, based on deliveries in consumers’ yards, Phila- 
delphia and adjoining territory. 


No. 2X Standard 

foundry. gray forge. Basic. 
SUNN Bek iid cctscawectwen $18.50 $16.75 $17.90 
ae ee eee ee 18.50 17.00 18.00 
EE Dis dc aa wee hn ade od naan 18.50 16.75 18.00 
ME PIN 64:0 6:0 ae ee ieee e eR 18.25 16.75 17.90 
a PET oRteneacacet 18.75 16.50 18.00 
SEONG, FSFE 0. GV TO 18.50 16.25 17.75 
SD has ai kev Row w ns KE VRRS 18.25 16.10 17.60 
a Bini 95:88:90.5. eee es 18.50 16.50 17.85 
EE Biiis nc ann ov duran ney 20.25 17.75 18.50 
CE Gd vhccevestvistevecues 21.25 18.25 19.25 
PN Rue: ee bews awe ne 22.50 20.00 20.25 
NS i oiwc dics cece enxs 24.75 21.75 22.50 
SS eee 25.00 22.50 24.00 


Foreign Pig iron, 


A year ago there was very little idea that foreign pig 
iron would be drawn upon to supplement our require- 
ments during 1906, but as the scarcity of the domestic 
article became so apparent there was no alternative but 
to go abroad to supplement our needs as far as possible. 
Shipments in large volume did not begin until November, 
when a leading house acquired from 15 to 20 cargoes, 
equal to 80,000 to 100,000 tons. The great bulk of this 
iron was Middlesbrough No. 3, which has been sold at 
from $21.50 to $22.75, on dock, Philadelphia. Some ship- 
ments were also made to Boston and New York by the 
same house, which for the two ports named were mostly 
Seotch iron, which has been disposed of at $24 to $25. 
Large tonnages of both Middlesbrough and Scotch iron 
have been bought for Western account, some 8 or 10 
cargoes having already been shipped via New Orleans. 
The total tonnage expected in the United States from 
these two sources of supply will probably not exceed 
200,000. It is a question whether further purchases will 
be made, depending entirely upon the course of events 
during the next five or six weeks, 


Steel Billets, 


The output of billets in this district has been larger 
than in any previous year, although the increase has been 
less important than in most other lines. The new Roeb- 
ling plant at Kinkora, N. J., will make a considerable 
tonnage, but for the present it is expected that it will be 
consumed by the parent concern at Trenton, so that 
while it will ease the market to some extent it will not 
be a competitor for outside business. The course of prices 
during the first six months did not vary at any time more 
than $1 per ton, $29 to $30 for ordinary rolling billets 
being the range from January to August, and from Sep- 
tember there has been a gradual advance to $34, which is 
a fair average figure at this time. 


Plates, 


The output of plates in eastern Pennsylvania in 1906 
was the largest on record. The combined capacity of the 
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mills in this district is estimated at 700,000 to 750,000 
tons per annum, and the actual output will come some- 
thing close to those figures. Prices have been quite uni- 
form, having only been changed twice in the entire year. 
The first change was to 1.93% cents, Philadelphia, in 
November and the last was to 2.0314 cents in December. 
A great portion of the year’s work was done at 1.73% 
cents, which was really too low considering the high cost 
of material, but as there seemed to be no prospect of 
easier conditions manufacturers were finally compelled to 
advance their quotations as stated, making the present 
price 2.0314 cents for ordinary \4-in. plates for deliveries 
in this district. A considerable tonnage of the output, 
however, has gone West, largely to the lake shipyards 
and to boiler shops in Ohio and northern New York. 
Boiler plates are a specialty with the Eastern mills and 
are distributed over a wide area, the Southern States 
being among the most important consumers. 
Structural Material, 

The tonnage sold by Eastern mills during the year is 
unquestionably the largest on record. The old mills 
have been enlarging their capacity from time to time, and 
the Eastern Steel Company’s plant at Pottsville, Pa., now 
fully completed, is turning out 100,000 to 125,000 tons 
per annum. The Bethlehem Steel Company is putting up 
an enormous plant, which is expected to cost upward of 
$10,000,000. This, however, is for special work, taking in 
large sizes mostly for railroad and bridge work, and. will 
probably not interfere greatly with other Eastern mills, 
although it will be one of the leading mills, if not the 
very foremost mill, in the country on that class of work. 
Prices have been uniform at 1.83% to 2 cents during the 
entire year, due in large measure to the increased ca- 
pacity, which is estimated at 250,000 to 300,000 tons great- 
er than in any former year, and even that will be largely 
increased in 1907. The Bethlehem plant will probably 
be ready for operation in the summer or at latest the 
early fall. 

Bars, 

The first half of 1906 was a fairly prosperous time 
for the bar mills, although prices were inclined to slide 
off during that period. The opening price was 1.83% 
cents, Philadelphia, but by the end of February they were 
down to 1.73% cents and in May to 1.68% cents, at which 
figure they were fairly maintained during the summer 
months, although some business was taken on at less 
than 1.60 cents. The business carried over from 1905 
was at good prices, however, ahd as scrap and other 
material were not dear the result of the first half year’s 
business was at least fairly remunerative. The last 
half was precisely the reverse of the first half, having 
low priced orders and high priced raw materials, so 
that 1906 as a whole will not be noteworthy for profits to 
the manufacturers of bar iron, and although prices are 
on a higher level now they are much more than offset by 
higher costs of coal, coke, scrap, pig iron and labor. The 
immediate outlook is good enough as regards volume of 
business, but selling prices are too low in proportion to 
cost, so that it will be a most difficult matter to work off 
back orders with any reasonable margin for profit. 


Old Material. 

The market for old material has become so speculative 
that it is regarded as more or less of a gamble. Nearly 
half the time dealers are willing to pay more than con- 
sumers will pay, but as they have to a large extent oper- 
ated on a rising market the result in most cases has been 
highly satisfactory. There were times in the earlier 
portion of the year when prices dropped off rather se- 
riously, but holders had confidence in the future, which 
up to this date has been amply vindicated. 

The situation in this territory as regards the future 
is of peculiar interest, owing to the increase in the num- 
ber of consumers as well as in the greater tonnage re- 
quired by those who have been in the business for some 
time, and it is hard to see how it will work out. It will 
certainly distribute the demand over a larger area and 
will no longer be confined to a few large mills. The 
Staten Island plant will be a heavy consumer, also the 
plant at Kinkora, N. J., while in northern New York large 
tonnages will be required. The Central West may also 
draw largely from sources which have hitherto been re- 
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garded as tributary to eastern Pennsylvania, so that the 
question of steel scrap will be one of commanding im- 
portance in the near future. Rolling mill scrap may 
sympathize to some extent, but it will be largely governed 
by the same conditions as in the past, while steel scrap 
will be a very competitive article. The range of prices 
during the year has been as follows, closing at the very 
outside figures: 
Jan. 1. Feb. 1. Mar. 1. Apr. 1. 
$17.25 $16.25 
24.00 22.50 
18.75 18.75 
21.00 19.25 
16.25 15.75 
14.25 138.75 
10.75 10.25 
13.25 12.25 
15.75 14.75 
. June 1. July 1. Aug. 1. 
$16.00 $15.75 $16.75 
21.25 20.25 21.50 
17.00 17.00 16.75 
18.50 17.50 19.25 
15.75 15.25 16.25 
13.00 12.25 12.25 
9.75 9.50 10.00 
11.75 11.25 11.75 
13.50 12.75 13.75 
Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1. Dee. 1. 
$18.00 $18.50 $18.25 $19.75 
25.50 26.00 27.50 
21.00 22.00 23.25 
22.75 22.25 23.50 
18.50 18.75 20.25 
14.50 14.50 16.00 
11.75 11.25 13.25 
14.25 13.75 17.00 
16.50 16.25 17.25 


No. 1 steel scrap 

Old iron rails 

Old @br WhOSM.. 6.2... de05. oat 
Choice scrap, R. R. No. 1 wrought. 21.75 
Machinery scrap 16.25 
Wrought turnings...............-- 14.75 
Cast borings 

Stove plate 

Wrought iron pipe 


No. 1 steel scrap 

Old iron rails 

Old car wheels 

Choice scrap, R. R. No. 1 wrought. 20.75 
Machinery scrap 

Wrought turnings 

Cast borings 

Stove plate 

Wrought iron pipe 


No. 1 steel scrap 
Old iron rails 
Old car wheels 
Choice scrap, R. R. No. 1 wrought. 21.25 
Machinery scrap 

Wrought turnings 

Cast borings 

Stove plate 

Wrought iron pipe 


The Consolidated Sheet Metal Works.—A company 
bearing this name has been incorporated at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., with a capital stock of $50,000 and on 
January 1 began active business, occupying a new fac- 
tory which has been erected for it purposely during 
the fall months at 661-673 Hubbard street. The new 
company brings together several prominent sheet metal 
manufacturers who have for years been conducting ex- 
tensive business operations in Milwaukee. The incorpo- 
rators are John and Fred Bogenberger, who have con- 
situted the firm of F. Bogenberger & Bro,, 267 Sixth 
street; Paul L. Biersach, formerly with the Biersach & 
Niedermeyer Company, 220 Fifth street, and William 
Hammann, who has for several years conducted a plant 
at 752 Fourth street. The new building occupied by the 
company is 100 x 150 ft., one story and basement, of fire- 
proof construction, brick and iron, with wire glass win- 
dows and skylights. This consolidated company will be 
the largest contracting sheet metal concern in the North- 
west outside of Chicago. Much of the machinery from 
the old plants of F. Bogenberger & Bro. and Wm. Ham- 
mann will be removed to the new factory, and extensive 
orders have been placed for power machinery with the 
Geo. A. Ohl Company, Newark, N. J. With the installa- 
tion of the new machinery the company will be prepared 
to turn out work in 24 hr. that has heretofore consumed 
from four to five days. Mr. Bogenberger and Mr. Bier- 
sach will be remembered as very active in the organiza- 
tion of the National Association of Master Sheet Metal 
Workers at Philadelphia. Both have been in business 
in Milwaukee for many years and have a large estab- 
lished clientele. The new company will make a specialty 
of fireproof windows and skylights and starts with a 
large line of orders for important work in Milwaukee and 
various points throughout the Northwest. 


—_—__~++e—__—_ 


The first International Exposition of Safety Devices 
will be held in the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, for two weeks, beginning January 29, 1907, 
and space is now being assigned for the various exhibitors 
by W. H. Tolman, director, who can be addressed for 
space at 287 Fourth avenue, New York. The exhibits will 
include all sorts of devices for safeguarding life and 
limb, especially such devices as are used on wood and 
metal working machinery, stamping, grinding and polish- 
ing machines; safeguards for boilers, elevators, wind- 
lasses, cranes, lamps and explosives, and the like. 
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A Prosperous Year for Mexico. 


DuRraNnco, December 27, 1906.—The first full year 
during which the business affairs of Mexico have been 
carried on under what is practically a gold standard 
system of finance is drawing to a close. A review of the 
12 months’ operations affords ample cause for satisfac- 
tion and gives eloquent testimony to the wisdom of the 
Government in making the important fiscal] reform. 

In introducing a bill for appropriations for public 
works a few days ago Minister Limantour, in an address 
to the Deputies in Congress, announced that the financial 
operations of the last fiscal year had resulted in a net 
surplus of $20,000,000, which makes the reserve in the 
federal treasury $72,000,000. From a standpoint of gen- 
eral business the change in the monetary system has also 
proved most beneficial. Activity in wholesale and retail 
lines has ruled steadily throughout the year, no check 
having been experienced since its favorable opening. The 
old annoyances consequent upon the variations of ex- 
change are now mere memories, and merchants, importers 


and investing foreign capitalists can do their business’ 


upon a satisfactory and stable basis. There has been 
a large increase in the volume of incoming capital for 
investment, with a noteworthy expansion of commerce 
with outside nations. 

Prosperity has attended the mining and smelting in- 
dustries, the steady and sustained advance in the price 
of both bar silver and copper during the last half of the 
year having materially contributed to the benefit of these 
activities. The effects, however, of the improved mone- 
tary conditions have been more visible in the operations 
of the transportation companies than in any other line of 
business. The railroad companies, the greatest sufferers 
under the old system of an unstable peso, appear to have 
taken a new lease of life. They have been at times 
during the year almost overwhelmed with traffic. The 
amount of money expended by them for new rolling stock 
to meet the demands of this era of prosperity has been 
very large, while the increase in gross and net earnings 
of the principal systems has been of a most satisfactory 
character, enabling one or two of the companies to as- 
tonish stockholders by paying dividends. 

Construction work on new railroad extensions has 
been energetically pushed, though somewhat impeded by 
scarcity of labor and an unusually heavy rainfall. The 
Mexican Central, notwithstanding these drawbacks, has 
made good progress on its extension to the Pacific Coast. 
The end of the year finds the Government’s important 
railroad undertaking, the Tehuantepec National, com- 
pleted and ready for business. This line, which has cost 
the nation so many sacrifices and has been in the hands 
of the constructors for so long a time, has finally reached 
the stage, as was predicted a year ago, “ where it must 
become a factor in the problem of interoceanic transpor- 
tation.” Although the work at the terminal ports has 
not been completed it has reached a point which will 
enable the company to take proper care of all freight 
offering and to load and unload vessels with every dis- 
patch. Arrangements have been made with a number 
of steamship companies who will inaugurate a service in 
connection with the road on the first of the new year. 
That this short cut to the Orient will prove to be both 
profitable and popular and that the volume of freight 
moved by the road will rapidly increase when its time 
saving benefits are properly known by exporters cannot 
be doubted, 

Reference has already been made to the large amount 
of foreign capital which has been invested in varied 
lines during the year. While it is difficult to estimate 
this total it may be of interest to note that London 
journals assert that in the eight months from January 
to August British capital aggregating £2,000,000 has been 
invested in new companies for operation in this country, 
while 100,000,000 francs is the amount said by French 
authorities to represent the investments made by people 
of that nationality, with whom Mexico is yearly increas- 
ing in favor as a field for the profitable employment of 
capital. Many large mines and a number of important 
haciendas have passed to American owners during the 
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year, but any statement as to the total of American in- 
vestments in the absence of trustworthy data would be 
simply guesswork. It has undoubtedly been large. 

There have been no new developments of interest in 
the domestic iron and steel trade during the year. No 
new manufacturing plants of this class have been pro- 
jected or started. The works at Monterey have been kept 
busy throughout the year. The iron and steel plant near 
Durango remains idle. 

The demand has been brisk all the year for iron and 
steel products, especially for structural material and for 
mining machinery, agricultural implements, &c. 

The year has been notable as bringing to a close 
negotiations long in progress, whereby the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has become the preponderant factor in the own- 
ership of the Mexican Central Railway system—a most 
important event. A well informed journal gives the fol- 
lowing details in relation to the transaction : 

By the terms of the contract the Government secures abso- 
lute control of the Central, the National, the International, the 
Interoceanic and the Hidalgo & Northeastern, which will be 
merged into one great railroad system. The Government also 
comes into control of the Texas-Mexican, a railroad in Texas 
which is owned by the National. The mileage of the system 
will, with the extensions which are rapidly nearing completion, 
aggregate approximately 10,000. The Tehuantepec National and 
the Vera Cruz & Pacific, two other railroads controlled by the 
Government, will continue to be operated as independent com- 
panies. 

All the signs indicate a continuance of industrial ac- 
tivity, while the people, native and foreign, having confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the Government, look forward 
with cheerfulness to the dawning year. J. J. Dz 


—_—_—__--@__——_- 


The Federal Blueprinting Machine.—All rights in 
the Federal blueprinting machine, patented in 1902 and 
1908 and formerly manufactured by the Spaulding Print 
Paper Company, Incorporated, Boston, Mass., have been 
acquired by the Keuffel & Esser Company, New York. 
For the benefit of those unacquainted with the machine, 
it may be briefly stated that it is of the horizontal re 
volving drum type, with printing light furnished by a row 
of electric arc lights inclosed in a reflecting case which 
concentrates the rays upon about one-quarter of the drum 
surface. The drum is a wooden shell supported on light 
iron wheels and mounted in roller bearings. It is re- 
volved by a %4-hp. electric motor. No glass is used in 
the construction of the machine. The tracing during 
printing is held in contact with the paper by a traveling 
strip of tracing cloth, known as the apron, which en- 
circles a little more than half of the drum. This is un- 
reeled from a roller above the drum and is reeled upon 
another below it. After the strip has reached its end it 
is rewound upon the upper roller by multiplying gearing 
hand operated. The speed of travel of the machine which 
determines the length of exposure is controlled by a pat- 
ent speed controller. The work is fed and discharged 
on the same side of the machine. Three sizes of the 
machines are made, having width capacities of 30, 42 
and 54 in., and 4, 6 and 8 lamps each, respectively. 
Motors and lamps for either direct or alternating current 
are furnished. 

——_ oe ———_—_ 

Railroad Receiverships and Foreclosures in 1906.— 
The Railroad Gazette’s statistics of railroad receiverships 
of 1906 show six roads with a total mileage of but 204, 


- bonds of $21,142,000 and stock of $34,095,000. The prin- 


cipal receivership was that of the Chicago Terminal 
Transfer Company, with $15,140,000 of bonds, $30,000,000 
of stock and 84 miles of track. There were nine foreclo- 
sures, involving 254 miles, $5,345,135 of bonds and $4,- 
442.300 of stock. With the exception of the St. Louis & 
North Arkansas Railroad, 128 miles, the important fore 
closures of the year were only the formalities of finally 
taking over smaller roads by stronger systems. 


—_—__++e____ 


Reports connecting the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., with the purchase of a large acre- 
age near Hammond, Ind., have been officially denied. It 
is stated that there is absolutely no foundation for the 
report which has been disseminated by Western dailies. 
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A Monumental Year in Iron and Steel. 





The American iron industry has done such marvels 
in exceeding itself that it seems no longer possible to ex- 
cite wonder by new records or to stir the imagination by 
predictions of greater things. The year just ended 
stands at the head of a procession of wonderful years. 
It was greatest in the production of iron ore, of pig 
iron and of all forms of finished iron and steel. It was 
greatest also in the profit realized by iron and steel 
manufacturers and in the net return to wage earners in 
all departments of the industry. No other year of abound- 
ing prosperity in the American iron trade has ended 
with a less overhanging threat of a reckoning for excesses 
growing out of good times. No year can be recalled that 
at its close showed so great a tonnage on manufacturers’ 
books at prices representing the climax of an upward 
movement prolonged over months. It is a fact of no 
little weight, moreover, that the present unparalleled 
condition in the iron trade, as in all industry, exists in 
spite of questioning, of an almost microscopic search for 
advance signs of reaction, and of the fear constantly ex- 
pressed that the sky was too near cloudless to remain so 
long. The argument, based on a canvass of the general 
financial and industrial and domestic and fortign situa- 
tions, is too familiar to be repeated in this connection. 

It is testimony to the comprehensive planning of the 
leaders of the iron trade that the furnaces and mills 
were able to respond as well as they did to the tremen- 
dous demands upon them in the past year. It is the 
habit of the iron trade to begin large additions to ca- 
pacity in times of high prices and of unsatisfied demand 
for its products, and the work of this character begun in 
1905 proved the saving of the situation last year from 
even a worse embargo than consumers in some lines 
have had to endure. The forehanded policy in new con- 
struction which the large consolidations, with their vast 
financial resources, are now able to pursue, stands out 
by contrast with the fact that pig iron, the one depart- 
ment of the trade in which the individual initiative of 
the relatively smaller companies is depended on, showed 
last year the greatest disparity between supply and de- 
mand. Merchant blast furnace capacity still lags behind 
demand. It is noteworthy, moreover, that of the new 
furnaces now under construction, or planned, represent- 
ing an annual capacity of 4,100,000 tons—leaving out the 
second group of four furnaces for Gary, IIl., as belonging 
to 1908—merchant furnaces make up only 15 per cent. 
of the total. The large steel interests, notably the United 
States Steel Corporation, now make their plans for new 
plant, not with reference to the exigencies of a par- 
ticular year, but with a view to the expansion that is to 
be expected two years, three years, five years hence. 
And in the matter of raw material, 20, 30 or 40 years is 
now considered not too long a look ahead. It was such a 
long look into the future that brought into the record of 
the iron trade for 1906 its most momentous event—the 
taking up by the United States Steel Corporation of the 
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largest body of Lake Superior iron ore not controlled by 
steel making interests. As was said in these columns at 
the time, the closing of the Hill transaction means the 
marking up of iron ore values in the United States all 
along the line. Interesting and important as are the 
other developments, as detailed on other pages of this 
issue, this is the most significant and far reaching fact 
in iron trade history for 1906. 

This general enhancement of the cost of iron ore 
which may hereafter place 1906 in the position of an 
epochal year, bids fair to lead to developments of which 
more will be heard in the next decade. The splendid ad- 
vance in iron and steel tonnage records in the past 15 or 
20 years makes them a conspicuous period. It has been 
the period of mechanical triumphs in the industry. Ore 
and coal handling machinery and all forms of conveying 
equipment, including the furnace skip hoist, the travel- 
ing crane and the chain conveyor, have been brought to 
a high state of efficiency, while continuous heating fur- 
naces, continuous mills and modern tables, manipulators 
and cooling beds have made possible mill records which 
20 years ago would have seemed fabulous. But for these 
contributions of the mechanical engineer and their more 
recent perfection such an achievement as our iron mines, 
blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills have made 
in the past year would have been far beyond reach. 

It need not be assumed that the improvements in this 
direction have reached their limit. The mechanical 
treatment of ore and coal will yet be a fruitful field of 
operation. But it is natural to expect, in view of the en- 
hancement of raw material values which 1906 has 
brought upon the trade, that the next important con- 
tribution to the solution of the steel maker’s problem 
will be made by the metallurgist and chemist. Ways 
must be found of making steel go further and last longer. 
Inexpensive additions to melting furnace mixtures must 
be found that will make it possible for a light section of 
steel to carry the same weight now carried by a heavier, 
and the life of the steel must be prolonged by adding to 
its resistance to corrosion. These are among the in- 
evitable alternatives of the pre-emption of our iron ore 
supply and its appreciation in value. 

Other methods of counteracting the same upward 
movement in fundamental values will be found in the 
more general introduction of by-product economies. Fuel 
and ore will both be made to contribute to the cheapening 
of power. Dry blast equipment, the retort coke oven and 
the blast-furnace-gas engine will take a place among 
the necessary economies rather than the optional ad- 
juncts of iron and steel manufacture. ; 

It is no new thought that by-product utilization must 
one day command more attention from American iron 
masters; but it is worth considering whether the foremost 
feature in the record of 1906 has not set forward this 
movement much beyond the general reckoning. 


+e ——— 


The Problem of Railroad Finance. 





In raising the question whether the turn has come in 
the continued expansion in railroad earnings, which has 
been the great feature of the country’s financial record 
of the past 10 years, the Financial Chronicle directs at- 
tention to a critical point in the discussion of the indus- 
trial outlook. On the face of things it is surprising to 
find, simultaneously with late reports of increasingly 
acute transportation troubles due to the railroads having 
more freight offered than they are able to handle 
promptly, that increases in earnings are rarer and small- 
er and that even decreases are shown in some monthly 
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comparisons with last year. The Chronicle’s figures for 
November indicated that 21 roads out of 69, or nearly 
one-third of those reporting, earned less in that month 
than in the corresponding month of 1905. The falling off 
was not*great in any case; but with more rolling stock 
and better terminals and with a greater business than 
that of a year ago it is a matter to be inquired into that 
increases in net earnings should disappear. 

The fact that the grain movement has fallen behind 
last year has been cited, but that is scarcely to the point 
in a time when to take on more freight of one kind the 
railroads would simply have to cut down the amount they 
are carrying of other descriptions. One view taken is 
that the voluntary reductions in rates by the railroads 
have been more numerous in recent months than in any 
like period in previous years. Whether these reductions 
have been made to forestall action by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the new law, and on the theory 
that voluntary reductions might save more radical com- 
pulsory reductions, does not appear. So far as the iron 
trade is concerned recent announcements indicate that 
the railroads would make it compensate in some measure 
for the lowering of rates in other directions. But of the 
fact of numerous reductions in rates there is no doubt. 
President Roosevelt’s message cited the notices of 5000 
reduced tariffs received by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission two days before the new rate bill went into effect 
as an example of an extraordinary movement in this 
direction. It would be necessary to know what propor- 
tion of the traffic of the country is affected by these re- 
ductions to judge whether the aggregate is as signifi- 
cant as might be inferred from a merely numerical state- 
ment. 


It illustrates how rapidly public attention shifts from 
one phase of industrial conditions to another to have 
emphasis put just now on decreased railroad earnings, 
whereas not many weeks ago financial and speculative 
circles were fairly stunned by the size of the dividend 
declared by one system, while in the latter half of 1906 
came a procession of dividend increases, all justified on 
the ground that they “reflected real prosperity.” Fol- 
lowing these impressive demonstrations of the accumulat- 
ing profits of the railroads came advances in wages, some 
voluntary and others the result of demands. There was 
little room for discussion over these. The managements 
of railroads whose stocks were being bulled preliminary 
to new bond flotations had stated the case even better 
than the labor unions could have put it. 

Then almost concurrently the announcements came of 
new stock authorizations, forming a climax to the list 
of new stock and bond issues the year had brought forth. 
Within a single week, the third week in December, the 
directors of four Western railroads—the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, St. Paul and Atchison—voted $353,000,- 
000 of new stock, bringing the authorized capital of the 
four up to $1,073,000,000. 

Some pessimistic utterances have represented that 
the market for steel rails in recent weeks has indicated 


a halt in the purchases of the railroads, and this has’ 


been commented on as a significant feature. The rails 
now booked for 1907 delivery may be estimated at 200,- 
000 tons in exeess of the 2,000,000 tons reported a year 
ago as on the books for delivery in 1906. In the first 
three months of 1906 there were heavy additional pur- 
chases. If the corresponding months in 1907 should 
show a marked shrinkage it might be inferred that the 
total for this year would not reach that for 1906. But 
un'ess the important extensions already planned and in 
a number of cases well under way are held up there is 
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no present reason for saying that the record of rail 
sales in the early part of 1906 may not be equaled or 
even exceeded. 

Referring to car orders, the books of the leading car 


works now show nearly a year’s business ahead. A 
similar statement was made one year ago, but there is 


the difference that to-day much new car business is 
coming forward, whereas a year ago, on the testimony 
of leading steel car builders, a lull came in the placing 
of contracts. Recently railroads inquiring for steel cars 
hav. been told that deliveries could not be made before 
1908. 

So it would seem that while the closest students of 
the situation are on the qui vive for signs of lessening 
abundance in railroad purchases those who claim to see 
that condition already here have not taken the real 
measure of the facts. Yet it is perfectly in order to in- 
quire how the railroads can expect to pay dividends at 
the increased rates of 1906 on vastly increased capital, 
pay wages on a basis representing tens of millions more 
in 1907 than in 1906, pay interest on the new issues of 
bonds made in 1906, continue to buy at prosperity prices 
on the scale of the past 18 months, and at the same 
time reduce transportation rates in the way plainly 
contemplated in the rate fixing law of 1906. The pro- 
gramme attempts too much. If years of profits far be- 
yond the dreams of a decade ago are not only to bring 
no reduction in railroad indebtedness, but, on the con- 
trary, stupendous additions to such indebtedness, what 
shall be looked for in the years that in comparison with 
1906 will be called lean? 

—————_9+-—___- 
Employers’ Liability for Accidents. 


The industrial community, both employers and em- 
ployees, may watch for possibly vital results from that 
section of President Roosevelt’s message to Congress in 
which he refers to what he considers the need of a strong- 
er employers’ liability act, that would place the entire 
risk of a trade upon the employer. The recommendation, 
if carried out, would doubtless take some form of the 
workmen’s compensation system as practiced in Great 
Britain and some of the Continental countries; it is 
difficult to see how else the result could be accomplished. 
This system eliminates the entire question of negligence, 
both on the part of the employee and of the employer and 
his agents, and provides that whenever a workman meets 
with an accident he or his heirs shall receive a certain 
sum of money, based on his earnings. The message 
speaks as follows with regard to the unavoidability of a 


certain number of accidents : 

It is a great social Injustice to compel the employee, or 
rather the family of the killed or disabled victim, to bear the 
entire burden of such an inevitable sacrifice. In other words, 
society shirks its duty by laying the whole cost on the victim, 
whereas the injury comes from what may be called the legiti- 
mate risks of the trade. Compensation for accidents or deaths 
due in any line of industry to the actual conditions under which 
that industry is carried on should be paid by that portion of the 
community for, the benefit of which the industry is carried on; 
that is, by those who profit by the industry. If the entire trade 
risk is placed upon the employer he will promptly and properly 
add it to the legitimate cost of production and assess it pro- 
portionately upon the consumers of his commodity. It is there- 
fore clear to my mind that the law should place this entire 
“risk of a trade” upon the employer. Neither the Federal law, 
nor, as far as I am informed, the State laws dealing with the 
question of employers’ liability, are sufficiently thoroughgoing. 


If such a plan is to be adopted in this country several 
important considerations must be taken into account if 
it is to be a just measure. The arbitrary provisions 
which would govern the amount of compensation must be 
carefully fixed, and if the employee is to receive the 
benefit of compensation for all classes of accident, re- 
gardless of his own negligence, then the employer should 
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be- assured by law that he cannot be sued under em- 
ployers’ liability acts, at the option of the workman. It 
seems a perfectly fair proposition that if the employer 
must pay for the results of an employee’s negligence, 
or, to take the President’s view of it, if the consumer is 
to pay for such negligence, then the employer, and after 
him the consumer, should be relieved of the onus of extra 
payment when the negligence is chargeable to the em- 
ployer. 

In England the hardship to the employer has not 
been so much that he operates under the compensation 
act, but that an employee has been permitted to sue under 
the employers’ liability act when he has chosen to do so, 
which means that the well defined limit of damages fixed 
by the compensation act is occasionally replaced by a 
verdict for a larger amount awarded by a sympathetic 
jury, sometimes in spite of the facts as set forth in 
evidence. Although a court has the power to set aside a 
verdict on the ground of excessive damages, or because 
it is grossly against the evidence, nevertheless the em- 
ployers’ liability law in its every day working is too 
frequently an injustice to the employer. It may also be 


truthfully stated that occasionally the employer escapes 


the payment of just damages, perhaps because his case 
is better handled than that of the suitor, but no one will 
dispute that, taking the average, the workman gets by 
far the best of it in such cases. With a workman’s com- 
pensation act replacing absolutely all other statutes 
governing liability, justice would more certainly be se- 
cured, without contention as to where the blame of an 
accident may rest. 


With this provision well defined the employer would 
possibly be disposed to accept the change, provided that 
the new law did not put compensation at figures above 
what might be considered equitable. To determine the 
figures would have to be the work of a carefully con- 
ducted inquiry, which would look into the operftions of 
such laws in other countries and their practical applica- 
tion to conditions as they exist in the United States. In 
a general way the compensation is based upon the wage 
received by the injured person and the length of time he 
is incapacitated from his work ; or, if his injuries perma- 
nently disable him, a certain lump sum is paid him, also 
based upon his wage; or, if he dies, his family is sim- 
ilarly provided for. A tribunal has power to fix damages 
and, where partial disablement results, to determine what 
is an equitable settlement. But all this is done under 
well defined laws, so that disputes are simplified far be- 
yond what can be possible under any existing employers’ 
liability law. In examining into the subject the vital 
point already alluded to must be kept in sight—namely, 
the necessity of equity in giving to the employer no ad- 
vantage over the employee and the employee no advan- 
tage over the employer. If the latter cannot choose be- 
tween two methods of procedure in determining an 
amount of damages, then the employee should not. have 
that option. The amount of compensation under the act 
should be such as to render this unnecessary. 

Presuming that a bill will be presented to Congress 
in pursuance of the President’s recommendation it would 
be a worthy task for the Government to make a careful, 
detailed investigation of the whole subject, and from 
the results frame an act which would apply as far as 
Federal power can go, and which within its entire field 
of operation would completely supplant all previously 
existing employers’ liability laws. The States might 
later act for themselves in the matter. 

The President speaks of reckoning the increased 
burden from payment of damages for accidents into the 
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general cost of the product and letting the public stand 
it. It does not necessarily follow that the cost would be 
greater on this account, if the act were framed as a com- 
plete substitute for existing laws. While some employees 
would be awarded damages who had not previously been 
entitled to them, others would get less, because the 
amount would not be fixed by a jury. It should also be 
remembered that most industrial establishments actually 
operate a sort of workmen’s compensation of their own, 
though not by rule. In cases where men are injured 
through their own negligence, where the employer is in 
no sense responsible for a cent of damages, surgeons’ 
bills are paid-and when necessary families are assisted. 
The places of injured workmen are kept open for them, 
if there is promise that they will be able to return 
to their old work, or other places are provided. It is not 
always that philanthropy is the only consideration in this 
kind of treatment. It has sometimes become necessary, in 
localities rich in “ ambulance chasing” lawyers, to fore- 
stall the advice of the attorney who seeks to do business 
on the basis of a contingent fee. The combination of this 
sort of man and a jury predisposed in favor of the poor 
man suffering from injury is frequently a bad one for the 
employer. But the generous sentiment is the chief ele- 
ment in the local workmen’s compensation system of the 
industrial establishment. Its cost counts up in a year 
and should be reckoned in with expenses and losses in 
employers’ liability suits or with premiums on employers’ 
liability insurance. In other words, an equitable work- 
men’s compensation act would probably not materially 
increase the expense to manufacturers, when every ele- 
ment of the present system is taken into account, and 
the change might bring freedom from an enormous 
amount of annoyance. 
+e : 

Notable Boiler Tests.—Two rather interesting tests 
of boilers built by the Parker Boiler Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have recently been reported by Jay M. Whit- 
ham, consulting engineer of Philadelphia. The first of 
these was made on a 536 hp. boiler installed at the power 
house of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. The 
boiler has a total heating surface of 5362 sq. ft., a total 
grate surface of 126.7 sq. ft. and is provided with super- 
heaters and ordinary grates. The test lasted 12 hr., the 
following being the items of most importance from the 
data: Steam pressure leaving the superheater, 140.9 Ib. ; 
draft in the furnace, 0.45 in.; temperature of the steam 
leaving the superheater, 471.5 degrees F.; temperature 
of escaping gases, 349 degrees F.; temperature of feed 
water, 77.8 degrees F. Buckwheat anthracite coal was 
used, having a percentage of moisture of 5.34 per cent. 
and of ash and refuse of 26.2 per cent. The steam was 
superheated 110.4 degrees F. The equivalent evaporation 
from and at 212 degrees F. per pound of dry combustible 
was 11.47 lb.; the dry coal burned per hour per square 
foot of grate surface 22.3 Ib. and the steam produced in 
excess of the builders’ rating was 29.5 per cent. In the 
second test a 325-hp. Parker boiler equipped with bal- 
anced draft was tested, using a poor quality of semi- 
bituminous coal. The test lasted 10 hr. The heating 
surface of the boiler is 3250 sq. ft. and grate surface 54 
sq. ft. The following is the most important data taken 
from the test: Steam pressure, 102.9 Ib.; draft over the 
fire, 0.02 in.; blast in the ash pit, 0.67 in. The tempera- 
ture of the feed water, 82 degrees F.; temperature of the 
flue gases, 487 degrees F.; moisture in the coal 2.2 per 
cent.; ash and refuse, 13.5 per cent. The equivalent 
evaporation from and at 212 degrees F. per pound of com- 
bustible was 10.56 Ib. The boiler developed 381.7 hp., or 


an excess of 17.4 per cent. over the builders’ rating. 
a 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has increased its common stock from $4,000,000 to $9,000,- 
000, which, with the $1,000,000 of preferred stock, brings 
the capital up to $10,000,000. 
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Customs Decisions. 


Paper Engine Models, 


Paper engine models, according to a ruling made by 
the Board of United States General Appraisers Decem- 
ber 29, are not chargeable with duty as manufacturers of 
paper at the rate of 35 per cent. O. G. Hempstead & 
Son, Philadelphia, insisted that the models should be 
allowed to enter as printed matter at 25 per cent., or at 
other specified rates. General Appraiser Fischer, who 
writes the decision for the customs tribunal, sustains 
the contention that the merchandise should be permitted 
to come in at 25 per cent. 


Platinum Iridium and Rhodium Wire. 


A protest by Edward Brown & Son, Philadelphia, 
regarding the rate of duty applicable to platinum iridium 
wire and platinum rhodium wire, has been sustained by 
the General Board. Duty was assessed at the rate of 
45 per cent. under the tariff provision for manufactures 
of metal, while the importing interests maintained that 
the goods should be admitted free as platinum wire. In 
sustaining the contention the decision says, in part: 


The testimony shows that the wire is nine-tenths platinum 
and that it is used in the same general way and for practically 
the game purposes as platinum wire, the varying temperatures 
to which the wire is exposed in chemical experiments being the 
reason for the admixture of iridium and rhodium. We are of 
the opinion that the presence in the wire of smal! quantities of 
these metals, which are, chemically, platinum metals, should not 
affect their status as platinum for tariff purposes. The protest 
is sustained and the decision of the collector reversed. 


Iron Sand, 


A protest filed by the Central Vermont Railway Com- 
pany against the return made by the collector of cus- 
toms at Burlington, Vt., dealing with the classification 
of iron sand, has been decided adversely to the importers. 
Duty was assessed on the merchandise at 45 per cent., it 
being the contention of the company that the sand should 
be permitted to enter on the basis of 5-10 cent per pound. 
Although duly notified the Central Vermont Company 
failed to appear at the time set for the hearing of the 
case. As a result, and in conformity with the ruling of 
the United States Circuit Court, the board denies the 
contention of the forwarders. 


Flexible Iron Tubing. 


The Pacific Coast Rubber Company has been defeated 
in an attempt to obtain lower duty on importations of 
flexible iron tubing. The merchandise was assessed by 
the customs officials at Port Townsend, Wash., at the 
rate of 35 per cent., it being the contention of the im- 
porters that the tubing should be admitted at 2 cents 
per pound. The importers failed to substantiate their 
claim when called upon to do so. 


Scissors Blades. 


Scissors blades unfinished and in the rough state will 
continue to pay a customs toll of 15 cents per dozen and 
15 per cent. ad valorem. This was decided by the board 
December 29 in a decision written by H. Hessenbruch, 
Philadelphia. The importer set up the claim that the 
articles should be received at the rate of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Braiding Machines. 


It has been decided by the Board of Appraisers that 
braiding machines imported by the Swiss Braid Com- 
pany, New York, are not dutiable at the rate of 45 per 
cent. Instead, the board holds that the machines may be 
admitted at 35 per cent. as manufactures of wood. From 
the evidence submitted to the customs court it appeared 
that the machines are composed in chief value of wood. 
On this account the board finds in favor of the importer. 


Drilled and Finished Copper Plates, 


The Board of Appraisers in a decision handed down 
December 29 has decided that drilled and finished cop- 
per plates, cut to pattern and forming parts of powder 
making machinery, must pay duty on the basis of 45 
per cent. It was maintained by the importers that the 
plates should be admitted free of duty, or else at 2% 
cents per pound. No samples or evidence being offered 
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by the importing firm, it is held that the return of the 
collector must be regarded as correct. 


Reappraisemeat Proceedings. 


The Board of Appraisers December 27 rendered a de- 
cision which is of general interest to importers. The deci- 
sion deals with principles which have to do with reap- 
praisement proceedings before the customs tribunal. The 
specific case before the Board of Appraisers stands in 
the name of William H. Harris, Boston. The importer 
questions various reappraisement proceedings made by 
the General Board, but only three of the allegations are 
considered of any weight by the reviewing official, Judge 
Hay. In the first place, Mr. Harris claimed that when 
his importation was up for reappraisement he did not 
have a full and fair hearing before a board of three gen- 
eral appraisers. According to the importer, the chair- 
man of the board promised that he would receive notice 
of further hearing, and be allowed an opportunity to 
rebut the evidence offered by the Government. The im- 
porter’s second cause of complaint lay in the fact that 
the wool which was bought as mixed wool, although sep- 
arated and invoiced in three grades, was appraised sep- 
arately for each grade by the appraiser and the Board of- 
General Appraisers, whereas, following the custom of the 
country whence it was exported, where all wool is sold 
mixed, they should have placed a value as mixed wool on 
the importation. Another point made by the protestant 
was that the Board of Appraisers did not have before it 
and examine one package in every 10 from each invoice, 
and that the collector did not, as required by section 
2901 of the Revised Statutes, order one package of every 
invoice, and one package at least of every 10 packages 
of merchandise, brought to the Federal Public Stores for 
examination. After an exhaustive analysis of the objec- 
tions filed by the importer, General Appraiser Hay over- 
rules them all and affirms the validity of the original 
reappraisement. The action of the board is construed as 
a weakening of the Federal statutes in their application 
to customs administration. Various decisions of the 
United States courts appear to be in conflict with the 
conclusion reached by the lower customs tribunal, and it 
will not be surprising to tariff experts if the entire ques- 
tion is again thrown into litigation. According to the 
highest tribunals it is incumbent upon the appraising offi- 
cers to examine at least 1 in every 10 packages on an 
invoice. 

——-«---—— 

The monthly meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers scheduled for Tuesday evening, 
January 8, will be the first to be held in the new building 
of the Engineering Societies, at 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York City. The meeting will be in the main 
auditorium, and will be addressed by Frederick P. Fish, 
president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, on the subject, “ The Ethics of Trade Secrets in 
Relation to the Patent System.” The members of the 
society are privileged to bring as guests such engineers 
as are likely to be interested. The entire building will 
be open for inspection at this time, affording an excel- 
lent opportunity for those present to see for themselves 
what most know of only by’ previously published descrip- 
tions. The society’s offices are already installed in the 
new building. 


The officers and Executive Committee of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company start this week on a tour of the 
Northern plants of the company. Similarly, the officers 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company and its 
Executive Committee will make a tour of the works of 
the company, starting about January 20, and a meeting 
will be held at Birmingham. 


The second annual electrical show of the Electrical 
Trades Exposition Company will be held at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, January 14 to 26, and from present indications 
promises to be the largest exposition of its kind ever held 
in the West. More than 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space have 
been sold to 150 leading manufacturers and jobbers for 
exhibition purposes. 
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The Lake Iron Ore Trade in 1906. 


BY DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE, DULUTH. 


There has been one overwhelmingly important event 
of the year in Lake Superior iron mining circles, and but 
one. The business otherwise moved along without special 
incident apart from the results of unusually large traffic 
and the activities commensurate therewith. The one 
great event was, of course, the so-called “ Hill ore deal,” 
in which the Great Northern road sold its iron ore ton- 
nage in the ground on the Mesaba range, discovered and 
to be found later, together with the ores owned by inter- 
ests more or less directly connected with the Great North- 
ern, to the United States Steel Corporation. 

The Importance of the Hill Deal. 

What every may be opinions as to the tonnage found 
on these lands, or that will ultimately be developed there, 
the importance of this transaction can scarcely be over- 
estimated. While the United States Steel Corporation 
may have bought other groups of Mesaba range lands that 
added as much tonnage as does the Great Northern group, 
there has never been a purchase of similar moment, 
viewed from its influence on other lands and on other 
steel making concerns. What James J. Hill gathered to- 
gether for the Hill deal, including those lands owned 
wholly and in part by his road or entirely by outside par- 
ties, was apparently the last large block of Mesaba range 
ore not already in consumers’ hands. This is not to imply 
that additional exploration on the Mesaba will fail utter- 
ly, for that district is not yet entirely explored, and there 
are likely to be many deposits that have been overlooked 
in the search of the past 15 years. But in the very nature 
of things these must be small and scattering. Nor can a 
sufficient number of them be found, in all probability, to 
warrant new competition worthy the name with the 
steel makers now in possession of the field. Nor, the 
Mesaba aside, with all the exploration and widespread 
search that has been induced by the needs of stee] makers 
and the high price of iron, are there new fields of suffi- 
cient magnitude to indicate that the future pressure for 
ore will be withdrawn from the Mesaba range. 

What has characterized Mesaba work is true of ex- 
plorations carried on in older districts. Though ore has 
been found, it is of small consequence when measured by 
an annual product of nearly forty million tons. 

The Great Northern ore sale has set a new standard of 
value of ore in the ground. While it is fully recognized 
that the incentive for such a purchase was wanting for 
any but the largest companies, and that none but the 
largest was in position to undertake the obligations and 
burdens of such a transaction, the figures of this deal 
have affected all royalties. Some owners have been able 
to take advantage of this and have secured large royalty 
rates, others are hoping to do so, and there has been all 
along the line a considerable change in valuations, as 
measured by the sellers. From the time that the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company bought large tracts on the Western 
Mesaba of the Canisteo Mining Company, and when, still 
later, it took an undivided half interest in the Walker 
lands, the remaining half being held by the Great North- 
ern, the ultimate purchase of all these Great Northern 
lands was not to be doubted for a moment. The Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern road was built to that part of the 
range, and extensive operations were planned, both on 
Canisteo lands and on those of the Great Northern. 

Hill Mines Not to Be Ready for 1907. 

It is not through any fault of the companies interested 
that the operation of mines upon these lands will be de- 
layed, generally speaking, for another year. The delay is 
due to the determination of the Oliver Company to open 
these immense mines on the most improved and scientific 
principles possible, and to prepare itself for a vast prod- 
uct at the lowest cost per ton. Vast sums have been 
spent, and this expenditure is continuing, in the prepara- 
tion for the beginning of mining operations on the West- 
ern Mesaba, enormous stripping operations are in prog- 
ress, model towns are building, investments of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are being made simply to assure 


the company that its employees shall be of the character 
desired and shall be reasonably permanent. It will prob- 
ably be 1908 before any tonnage commensurate with the 
magnitude of preliminary operations is taken off any of 
these western Mesaba lands, whether included in the 
Great Northern deal or not. And while so great progress 
is going on there, the rest of the region is moving simi- 
larly. Preparations for the opening of very large new 
mines are under way. 


Important Developments in Stripping. 


The possibilities of the stripping operation are con- 
stantly increasing and groups of properties are being con- 
solidated for operation as a single open pit. The constant 
increase in timber costs and in labor is leading mine op- 
erators to strip deeper and deeper, and now plans are 
made for the removal] of from 110 to 130 ft. of overburden 
from Mesaba mines. But while the greater part of Mes- 
aba range ore comes out of open pit mines, the number 
of shaft properties is more, and will doubtléss continue 
so, than of the open pits. There are many problems to 
be considered in the opening of a mine, even if the depth 
of surface is such as would permit its opening by strip- 
ping, and not all of these can be settled in one way. With 
the increased depths of stripping one change that is bound 
to come in the manner of opening many mines will be the 
elimination of the long approach for locomotives into 
the pit and the substitution therefor of a stationary en- 
gine that shall haul loaded cars up a steep incline. One 
of the important items of stripping costs is the approach, 
especially if it is not over ore, and in the development 
of every mine there must come a time when the approach 
shall not be on ore. 

Stripping as a means of mining Lake Superior depos- 
its, aside from those of the Mesaba, is gaining popularity, 
and on the Menominee range there are many milling pits, 
as well as some from which the surface has been taken 
off preparatory to steam shovel mining, This manner of 
mining lends itself with especial aptitude to the lean 
Bessemer deposits of the Cascade district, south of Mar- 
quette, where there is little surface, where the ore is 
dry and, though hard, is easily broken by powder, and 
where the configuration of the ground is such as to as- 
sist shovel work materially in many cases. This district 
is sure to become more of a factor in lake mining than it 
has been, though one of the chief advantages its ores have 
had is passing—that of adding silica to the dryer ores 
of the Mesaba. A few years ago this was so notably the 
case that mines there were named “ Mesaba’s Friend” . 
and the chief use of this ore was a mixture carrying ex- 
cess silica for fluxing the Mesabas. But Mesabas them- 
selves are now more siliceous. With the diminution of iron 
percentage silicon has risen, and they do not now need as- 
sistance from high silica ores of other districts. Fur- 
nacemen have noticed this change, especially in the past 
year, and are finding their fuel and labor costs somewhat 
increased and their capacity slightly diminished as a re- 
sult. 

The Million-Ton Class in 1906, 


All the million-ton producers of the year are on the 
Mesaba, with the single exception of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Lake group at Ishpeming. These chief producers are as 
follows: 


Mine.—Gross tons. 1906. 1905. 1904. 
Mountain IGOR. 5 6. 6s 6 evs 2,541,785 2,495,089 1,168,855 
Pe cals 4.04440 00e RS 2,257,420 505,179 } 
ee ae 1,876,874 1,860,452; 415,884 
PEE ccs. waseneh gaan 1,634,541 1,358,922 975,102 
I 8546 A Os Se Sai CEES 1,238,349 1,140,984 940,105 
ee ae 1,275,202 1,011,661 706,325 
IE 2 kos 40-0 ccna en 1,050,000 1,428,614 1,652,021 
NE elie cde « +5 als Riel 1,809,743 1,070,937 Not opened. 
Cleveland Cliffs........... 1,149,507 1,288,416 743,203 


The only property in this list whose output is esti- 
mated is the Stevenson, whose owners, Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney & Co., refused to make a report for 1906. 

Such mines as the Biwabik, Norrie and Chapin, which 
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have in occasional preceding years reached the 1,000,000- 
ton point, during 1906 fell somewhat behind. With the 
exception of Mahoning, Cleveland-Cliffs and Stevenson, 
all the producers listed above are operated by the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company. The nine mines of this larger 
class produced an average of more than 1,500,000 tons 
for this single season, a most astonishing record. Proba- 
bilities for an increase in this number of 1,000,000-ton 
mines the coming season are excellent. They will include 
all in the above list, and to these may be added Biwabik, 
Stephens, Hartley and Cheming, all of which will then 
be in position where the tonnage to be produced can eas- 
ily reach this quantity. 


The Search for New Mines. 


With the growth of production and the demand laid on 
mines, it is natural that exploration everywhere should 
be intense. More drill work under way on Lake Su- 
perior than for some years, and it is more scattered over 
the entire lake region than during any previous period 
of excitement. The Mesaba is pretty well explored, 
though a few properties are being found. As I write I 
learn of one 40-acre tract in the central Mesaba, ex- 
plored at least half a dozen times, on which the latest 
explorer already has three or four holes from 50 to 80 ft. 
in good merchantable ore. This is not unusual, in fact, 
all ore that has been found for some time, or that may 
be found in the future on that range, must be on lands 
that have been explored at least once. Much of the drill- 
ing now in progress on the Mesaba range is to develop 
the limits of known ore bodies for opening on a modern 
and scientific plan. A good deal of work with diamond 
drills is in progress all along the Menominee. The Crys- 
tal Falls District is less favored than the Iron River, 
Stambaugh and others, but many drills are meeting with 
excellent indications of ore, and some mines have been 
found. Explorations are in progress on the western 
Gogebie range, where little has been done for years, and 
there is a good deal of development underground at old 
mines of that district, in the hope of meeting with a deep 
continuation of the ore lenses beneath dykes that had 
been looked upon as basal. 

On the Canadian side of the lake not much has been 
done. Near Port Arthur and along Loon Lake test pitting 
has been under way and reports are given out estimating 
the ore in sight at 200,000,000 of tons. Mining men who 
have looked over this work recently are inclined to take 
these statements’ with considerable allowance. It seems 
scarcely possible that any such tonnage has been shown, 
and the known character of the district is such as to 
make estimates there somewhat misleading. The United 
States Steel Corporation has been working further north, 
near Nepigon Lake and river, and further west, along the 
Mattawin and Atikokan rivers, and with what success is 
not known. But the Atikokan Iron Company, whose fur- 
nace at Port Arthur is to blow in in 1907 and is to be 
supplied from Atikokan ores, is not yet in position to do 
much mining. Little has been done during the year in 
the Moose Mountain country, north of Georgian Bay, 
which will be opened in 1908. Baraboo is quiet and most 
of the exploring syndicates working there have ceased 
and abandoned the field. The Cuyuna District of Minne- 
sota stands in about the same position as a year ago, ex- 
cept for the fact that a year more of work has brought 
it no nearer the realization of the hopes of its enthusi- 
astic sponsors. Minable quantities of merchantable ores 
have not yet been found, except possibly in one or two 
cases, and even these few cannot now be marketed. The 
region is unfortunate in that its ores are too low grade 
to bear shipping and too high in phosphorus and other 
elements to be desirable anywhere. Then, too, freight 
rates when they are ultimately arranged for will doubt- 
less discriminate against the district to the extent of 
55 to 60 cents a ton over ores from the Cascade and Me- 
nominee regions that are better in most respects and 
more easily mined. 

Exploration in the Cascade region has been carried 
on during the year by large interests.and one party has 
developed by drills more than 40,000,000 tons in one de- 
posit, and has not yet reached the bottom of that ore. 
The quantities of ore that may be found there are stu- 
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pendous. But there is the usual fly in the ointment— 
this ore is not as desirable as it should be; it is low in 
iron and high in silica. These undesirable factors are 
somewhat offset by the possibility of cheap mining and 
the low percentages of phosphorus and moisture it quite 
frequently contains. Exploration of properties on the 
Vermillion range has been carried forward with consid- 
erable vigor and with about the usual Vermillion results. 
Even the famous section 30-63-11, which is now under 
lease to the Midland Steel Company, is not proving the 
mine hoped for, and comparatively little ore is yet found, 
though the shaft is down almost 500 ft. Little need be 
said about other Vermillion explorations. 


Large Mesaba Expectations, 


Of all the minor sections of the Lake region the 
tibbing District of the Mesaba range has shown the most 
remarkable business for the year. In this section, which 
includes mines from the Stevenson on the west to the 
Morris on the east, the year’s production was 13,000,000 
gross tons, or more than half that of the entire Mesaba 
range. This Hibbing section is not enlarged to include many 
mines that with some degree of reason might be regarded 
as within its limits. These are large producers and the 
developments now going on about them indicate a great 
addition to their tonnage the coming season. Such a 
mine as the Hartley, which holds the record for rapid 
and difficult stripping, as well as for low costs per yard, 
is in this list. So is the Monroe-Tener, whose production 
is from three shafts and a large milling pit, equipped 
with electric trams and the most modern and economical 
devices for mining. So is the Shenango, which is to be 
stripped for a vast output; also the Leonard, from which 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company must take all the ore it 
mines from Great Northern lands in 1907, and the Pills- 
bury-Clark-Chisholm-Glen group, out of a part of which 
is to be made one of the big open pits of the district, and 
others. 

A great deal of important work is under way or con- 
templated for the coming year, and a few of the items 
have just been mentioned. A tremendous operation is in 
progress around Virginia, where the Oliver-Lone Jack- 
Ohio-Norman group of Oliver Company mines is to be 
stripped on a comprehensive plan looking toward one 
magnificent open pit. The development of the Mahoning- 
Hull-Rust pit will make probably the largest ore area in 
the world, and stripping is going on very rapidly. At 
times during the past season there were from 14 to 16 
steam shovels working on the 60 acres of opened ground 
of the Mahoning and Hull. Near Sparta the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company is opening its new Gilbert mine, a prop- 
erty whose developed tonnage places it among the very 
large mines of the world. It is to be stripped for milling; 
its two shafts, large pumping equipment, electric under- 
ground haulage, several steam shovels, and other machin- 
ery indicating the character of the operation intended, 
have been ordered. 

The extensions and development of smaller Mesaba 
mines include so many properties that they would make 
almost a catalogue of the range. The same thing is true, 
to a less extent, of course, of other districts. On the 
Marquette there has been much new work, especially by 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, and its Swanzey prop- 
erties are giving an excellent account of themselves. At 
and near Negaunee the developments of the past year 
or two have been remarkable, and the mines centering 
about that city are fast taking the most prominent place 
on the Marquette range. Gogebic miners have been going 
deeper, equipping with a big steel lined shaft, steel shaft 
houses and heavier hoisting works, and believe that with 
additional depth they will work into wide and important 
ore lenses such as will materially increase the tonnage in 
sight from the Atlantic mine to Sunday Lake. On all old 
ranges exploration of old mines has added very greatly 
to reserves and the future never looked brighter for them 
than to-day. 


The Shipping Record for 1906. 


Iron ore shipments out of Lake Superior mines for the 
past few years have been as follows, including whatever 
has been shipped from the Michipicoten mine of the 
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Canadian side of the lake, and including all-rail business 
as closely as it can be estimated at the time of writing: 


District.—Gross tons. 1906. 1905. 1904. 
Mesaba range........... 23,759,156 20,153,699 12,156,008 
Menominee range........ 5,285,806 4,495,451 3,074,848 
Marquette range......... 3,687,494 4,210,522 2,843,703 
Gogebic range........... 3,388,111 3,705,207 2,398,287 
Vermillion range......... 1,799,247 1,677,186 1,282,513 
Michipicoten range....... 121,555 169,527 117,153 

DOO. icv cbikxtacds 38,041,369 384,522,965 21,939,992 


Shipments for the year by the various railroad sys- 
tems that handle ore from mines to the upper lakes, and 
to furnaces direct, have been as follows, with compari- 
SODS: 


Railroad. 1906. Per ct. 1905. Per ct. 
Duluth, Missabe & North..11,220,218 29.5 8,804,443 25.9 
Duluth & Iron Range..... 8,205,128 21.6 7,778,768 22.9 
Chicago & Northwestern.. 6,706,986 17.7 6,729,975 19.8 
Great Northern.......... 6,183,057 15.8 5,118,385 15.1 


Lake Sup. & Ishpeming... 1,889,631 5.0 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul.. 1,934,140 5.1 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atl.. 1,074,045 2.9 


1,844,823 5.4 
1,310,021 3.9 
1,243,388 3.6 


Wisconsin Central....... 693,852 1.9 790,394 2.3 
Wis. & Mich. (car ferry). 62,757 OO *\esvae ot 
All rail not included.,%.. ........ sé 198,000 0.6 
Algoma Central (Michipi- 

eS BP bes. 121,555 0.3 169,527 0.5 


These figures emphasize again the importance of the 
Mesaba, which supplied 62.4 per cent. of the total for the 
year, and furnished all but 100,000 tons of the increase 
over 1905. Its proportion of the total of 1905 was 58.3 
per cent., and for 1904 it furnished 55.4 per cent. of the 
total shipped from Lake Superior mines. 


——q  s-o—____—_ 
Labor Legislation in Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1907.—The reassem- 
bling of Congress will be the signal for the inauguration 
by the leaders of organized labor, including the officials 
of the American Federation of Labor, of a campaign in 
the interest of certain so-called “ labor legislation.” The 
first measure to which they will give their attention is the 
Anti-Injunction bill, which in the form as introduced by 
Representative Pearre of Maryland, is urgently advocated 
by the Federation of Labor. Unfortunately fér the ad- 
vocates of this bill, however, the leading organization of 
railroad employees, not directly affiliated with the Fed- 
eration, favor quite a different measure—namely, the 
Gilbert bill. It is an open question whether the House 
Judiciary Committee, before which similar measures have 
been pending for several Congresses, would have reported 
either of the two bills referred to had the labor leaders 
been a unit in favoring one of them; but in view of the 
failure of the labor men to reach an agreement there is 
little prospect that any action will be taken by the com- 
mittee unless it should decide to postpone the entire sub- 
ject indefinitely. 

The Eight-Hour bill, which Mr. Gompers and his asso- 
ciates are very anxious to pass before adjournment on 
March 4 will be vigorously urged upon the attention of 
the Committee on Rules. The members of this commit- 
tee, which includes the Speaker of the House, are per- 
sonally opposed to the bill, and in spite of the fact that 
it has been favorably reported by the Committee on 
Labor it is doubtful that it will be permitted to come up 
at the present session. In any event, it could not pass 
the Senate at a short session. The labor leaders are 
somewhat handicapped in the effort to induce the Com- 
mittee on Rules to permit the bill to be taken up by the 
fact that at the recent Congressional election Mr. Gom- 
pers and his associates made an open but lamentably un- 
successful fight upon the majority of the members of the 
Committee because of their alleged failure to give con- 
sideration to “ the legislative demands of labor.” 

One important measure in the programme of the labor 
leaders is likely to become a law—namely, the Hunt 
bill—making all convict made goods subject to the laws 
of the States into which they may be transported. This 
bill is indorsed by the Bureau of Labor, which, as re- 
cently stated in this correspondence, has made an ex- 
haustive investigation of the scope and character of the 
competition of convict labor with “free” labor. The 
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bill has already passed the House, and thus far has 
developed no opposition except that of a few contractors 
for prison labor, with whose operations it would serious- 
ly interfere. The annual output of convict made goods is 
now estimated at about $25,000,000, but on account of the 
very low prices at which they are sold they are able to 
displace not less than $40,000,000 worth of “ free” goods. 
The prison made products inélude stoves, stove hollow 
ware, numerous articles of hardware, agricultural im- 
plements, &c. 

No little interest attaches to the efforts of the labor 
leaders to secure early action on the pending child labor 
bills introduced in the Senate by Senators Beveridge and 
Lodge. These bills prohibit interstate commerce in the 
products of minors under the age of 14 years or between 
14 and 16 years, unless such minors have been granted 
certificates by the school authorities, as ‘to the possession of 
certain educational qualifications. Such a measure would 
have a very important effect on nearly all industries, 
but many of the ablest lawyers of the Senate and House 
question the constitutionality of its provisions. A reso- 
lution has therefore been adopted by the Senate request- 
ing the Judiciary Committee to make a report on the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to enact such a law. 

Under a special order adopted by the House Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the modi- 
fied Ship Subsidy bill will be called up immediately after 
the holiday recess and forced to a vote. The leaders of 
organized labor are fighting the measure, though they 
have not thus far succeeded in making a clear statement 
of the reasons for their opposition, which seems to be 
based on a misapprehension as to the probable operation 
of the naval reserve features of the bill. The entire mem- 
bership of the House Committee will be in Washington 
for the first time this session after the holidays and the 
promoters of the bill claim that it will be favorably re- 
ported by a vote of 10 to 8. In its present form the bill 
provides for little else than mail subventions for exist- 
ing lines of steamships and for certain other lines to be 
established hereafter. The shipbuilders, however, - are 
showing a lively interest in the measure, which in their 
opinion will stimulate shipbuilding for the foreign trade 
to a considerable degree. Even those who do not see any 
immediate advantage to the shipyards in the provisions of 
the measure express the opinion that its effect on com- 
merce will be such as to induce Congress to supplement it 
with something more substantial in the early future. 

Ww. L. Cc. 
_——- o-oo 


An Interesting Piston Packing.—For steam and gas 
engines, pumps, air compressors, &c., a novel form of 
piston packing is made in Glasgow. It consists of three 
rings, the two outer ones being the packing rings proper, 
while the inner one is a tension,ring. This has about 
double the amount of spring power possessed by the other 
two, and its construction is such that it does not touch 
the cylinder walls, its pressure being transmitted to the 
other two rings instead. It fits them at such an angle 
that the resultant side pressure tends to lock the bearing 
rings in the groove, and thus produce a semisolid piston. 
In this way it avoids the defect common to steam-set 
packing rings, of wearing the cylinder bore large at the 
ends, where the steam pressure is greatest.. For steam, 
the packing is made of a special cast iron, and for water 
pumps of a special bronze. The construction is simple, 
being straight lathe work, with no hand fitting required. 
This packing is particularly recommended for use with 
superheated steam at high piston speeds. 


——_.+-o—___. 


A new hoisting rope should be oiled within two or 
three days of its first being put to work. The olling 
should be repeated at least once a month for the first 
six months, and then every six weeks. In a dry, down- 
cast shaft this may be considered needlessly frequent, 
but in an upcast or wet shaft the oiling may be required 
more often. The process of oiling affords an excellent 
opportunity for examining the condition of the rope. The 
oil can be removed by cotton warte soaked in gasoline 
from any part where a defect is suspected. 
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The Free Alcohol Law in Force. 


WASHINTON, D. C., January 1, 1907.—The new free 
alcohol] law enacted by Congress last June goes into force 
to-day under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, the chief features of which have 
heretofore been described in The Iron Age. While the 
highly optimistic expectations of certain prospective pro- 
ducers and consumers will probably not be realized at the 
outset, nevertheless a large consumption of denatured 
spirits is already guaranteed, with the certainty that it 
will increase rapidly with the decline in price, which is 
sure to follow the promised reduction in the cost of the 
product. 

Denaturing Methods, 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has recently 
taken important action with a view to reducing the cost 
of denaturing materials and the consequent price of the 
finished product. The original formula for denaturation 
consisted of 10 gal. of wood alcohol of certain chemical 
characteristics and % gal. of benzine to 100 gal. of grain 
alcohol. The relatively large percentage of wood spirits 
prescribed by this formula made the cost thereof a con- 
sideration of much importance, as it was understood at 
the outset that untaxed grain spirits would be procur- 
able at a much lower price than wood alcohol. Certain 
parties preparing to manufacture denatured alcohol re- 
cently complained to the commissioner that they were 
unable to contract for wood spirits for methylating pur- 
poses at less than 70 cents per gallon, although it had 
been represented to them that they would be able to buy 
unlimited quantities at 45 cents. That official rather 
hastily promulgated an alternative formula practically 
identical with that now in use in Germany. This formula 
prescribed 2 gal. of wood alcohol and % gal. of pyridin 
bases to 100 gal. of grain alcohol. Pyridin bases are by- 
products of the production of coke in the economical by- 
product ovens. The supply in this country is compara- 
tively small, and is rather closely held, although it is 
understood that a steady demand for the article would 
speedily be met by a number of concerns handling the by- 
products of the coke ovens who do not now attempt to find 
an outlet for the pyridin bases. 

Following the promulgation by the commissioner of 
the alternative formula, the principal producers of wood 
alcohol of a quality suitable for denaturing issued a cir- 
cular offering their product at 45 cents per gallon, and 
a strong movement is now on foot to induce the commis- 
sioner to revoke the alternative formula; first, because 
it deals a severe blow to the wood alcohol producers and 
refiners, and, second, because alcohol so denatured can 
easily be purified. While it was originally believed that 
the alternative formula supplied a cheaper denaturant, 
careful investigation shows that there will be substan- 
tially no difference in the cost. The danger to the revenue, 
therefore, appears to be an overshadowing consideration, 
and it is believed that the new formula will be rescinded, 
especially in view of the fact that an unlimited supply of 
wood alcohol is now guaranteed at a reasonable price. 


Cost of Denatured Alcohol, 


The internal revenue officials are in receipt of many 
inquiries as to the probable cost of denaturing alcohol, 
but while they are in position to state the approximate 
prices of the denaturing materials, they cannot give the 
cost of the finished product. From other reliable sources, 
however, the correspondent of The Iron Age is able to 
state that denatured alcohol, prepared under either the 
original or the alternative formula, will be available for 
manufacturing purposes at 36 cents per gallon. For heat, 
light and power, however, a 90 per cent. alcohol will be 
procurable at 28 to 30 cents per gallon. These calcula- 
tions are based upon high proof grain alcohol selling at 
35 cents per gallon, wood alcohol at 45 cents, benzine at 
20 cents and pyridin bases at $1.60. 

The chief use to which denatured alcohol will be put 
at the outset will be the manufacture of lacquers, bronzes, 
enamels, varnishes, &c., in the production of which it 
will afford a material costing only a fraction of that for 
which it is substituted. These articles, which are largely 
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consumed in the hardware and metal trades, are manu- 
factured with the use of.either pure grain alcohol cost- 
ing $2.50 per gallon, fusel oil costing about $1.50 per 
gallon, or wood alcohol costing 70 cents per gallon. It is 
obvious that all these materials will be promptly and 
completely displaced by denatured grain alcohol at 35 
cents per gallon, except that small quantities of fusel oil 
will continue to be used for products to which it is espe- 
cially suited. 
Alcohol for Heat, Light and Power. 


It is not to be expected that there will be a large con- 
sumption of denatured spirits for heat, light and power 
during the first few months under the new law. Experi- 
ments conducted under conditions of high scientific ac- 
curacy have demonstrated that 1 gal. of alcohol for light- 
ing purposes is equal in efficiency to 2 gal. of kerosene. 
On this basis 28-cent denatured alcohol would be equal 
to 14-cent kerosene, which is not procurable in many parts 
of the country. Lamps, ranging in sizes from small port- 
able affairs to large devices of 200 or 300 candle power, 
are now being manufactured and will be offered for sale 
in all parts of the country. 

The introduction of denatured alcohol for power pur- 
poses promises to be gradual, but nevertheless consider- 
able quantities of this fuel will be used at the very out- 
set. The element of safety as compared with gasoline will 
be of even greater importance than cost for certain pur- 
poses, and inasmuch as the price of gasoline is 25 cents 
per gallon or more in the Middle and Far West, there is 
good reason to believe that 28-cent denatured alcohol will 
prove a dangerous rival of the petroleum product. It is 
predicted that denatured spirits will be available for heat, 
light and power at 23 cents before the year is out, with a 
prospect that in the near future it will be still cheaper. 


Ww. L. C. 
——_s-o___—_- 


Allowable Belt Speeds.—There have been various 
estimates of the belt speeds above which it is unwise to 
go in the transmission of power. The item of centrifugal 
force at high speeds furnishes the limiting element. The 
centrifugal tension due to a strip of belt 1 in. wide, mov- 
ing at V ft. per second is 0.012 tV’, where ¢ is the thickness 
in inches, the weight of the leather being taken at 56 Ib. 
per cubic foot. For single belts 3-16 in. thick a working 
tension, 7’, of 45 lb. per inch of width may be assumed, 
and similarly, for double, triple and four ply belts, 80, 110 
and 145 Ib. per inch of width. The effective tension in the 
belt will be 7 —0.012 tV*, which will be zero when 
7’ =0.012 tV?, or’ at a speed of 8485 ft. per minute for 
a single belt, and 8000, 7659 and 7616 ft., respectively, for 
double, triple and quadruple ply belts. A table calcu- 
lated upon the formula shows that for single belts the 
power transmitted per inch of width gradually increases 
with increasing speeds up to a maximum at 4900 ft. per 
minute, after which it falls off. With double belts the 
limiting speed is at 4600, and with triple and quadruple 
belts at 4400 ft. per minute. 


——__ +o — — 


A Notable Roundhouse.—I0 connection with two 
new yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at 
East Altoona, Pa., there has been built a large round- 
house, with locomotive drop pits of novel design, and 
equipped with an overhead traveling crane. The build- 
ing is a complete circle 395 ft. in diameter, and has 52 
stalls 90 ft. deep, with a central turntable 100 ft. in 
diameter. The main portion is 65 ft. wide, with a 60-ft., 
121%, ton crane, and with a parallel lean-to span in which 
are placed the smoke outlets. Of the four drop pits, one 
is of such a size as to take all the driving wheels at once. 
Two of the others take single pairs of driving wheels, 
while the last has a capacity for truck wheels only. The 
table of each pit is operated by vertical screws, working 
in nuts revolved by worm wheel gearing. The screws 
descend into iron pipe sunk beneath the floor of the pit, 
thus economizing in the vertical space required in the 
pits themselves. The whole equipment is designed with 
an eye single to utility, and to rapidity and economy in 
operation, all of the parts being built with ample strength 
and rigidity. 
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The Sheet and Tin Plate Trades in 1906. 


BY B. E. V. LUTY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In each one of the past few years the sheet and tin 
plate industries have undergone interesting and impor- 
tant changes, and 1906 proves to be no exception. Prob- 
ably the most important and far reaching development 
of the year has been the marked increase in the trend 
toward 

Regularity in Specifications, 


and this regularity is being established both as to time 
and as to character of specifications. The time was when 
every tinker who had designed a new coffee pot ex- 
pected to secure tin plate of a size which would cut to his 
individual pattern with a minimum of waste. Regular 
sizes were merely those which by fortuitous circum- 
stances were called for by large consumers. Odd sizes 
included almost every other conceivable size, varying by 
quarter-inches in both dimensions. Men connected with 
the tin mills before the consolidation in December, 1898, 
well remember that one of the vexed questions in the ef- 
forts to reach the old price agreements was that of ex- 
tras for odd sizes. 

Conditions have been much the same with respect to 
sheets, although sheets have at no time been furnished 
by mills except in sizes which showed a reasonable inter- 
val in the progression of width and length. 

Throughout the steel industry there is a growing 
tendency to lay out the work of the rolling mill more 
clearly and adapt modes of distribution and consumption 
to the convenience of the mill. Individual consumers of 
sheets and tin plates have been showing a marked tendency 
to mold their plans to fit the sizes most readily secured, 
and within a year or so what may be regarded as prac- 
tically a new policy bas been introduced, that of using 
material, where necessary, of a somewhat larger size 
than required, and charging the waste as a manufactur- 
ing cost. It can be seen that such a waste, naturally not 
large, may easily be much less than the cost of waiting 
for the exact size, or paying a premium. 

A regularity is also being established relative to time 
of taking out material from the mill. Through several 
years of prosperity consumers of sheets and tin plates 
have found that they cannot run to the mill at any time 
and be certain of securing deliveries. They are getting 
into the habit of filing specifications further in advance 
and of taking the material and carrying it in stock. 


Steadier Operaiion of Tin Mills. 


A striking illustration of the above tendency is to be 
observed in tin mill operations. It has been the practice 
for years for many of the tin mills to close for a large 
part of the third quarter of the year, while when they 
resumed operations in the fourth quarter a large part of 
their product entered the mill warehouses to be shipped 
out early in the new year, shipments reaching the high 
point in February and March, when they would be not 
far from double the current output. It was the regular 
thing for the tin mills of the country to reach January 
1 with a stock of 1,500,000 boxes. At the present time 
their stocks are but a small fraction of that amount, 
and had car supply been adequate they would be still 
smaller. This is despite the fact that production has 
been very much heavier during the second half of the 
year than it usually is. This is brought out by the fol- 
lowing figures, representing the average number of tin 
mills in operation in each quarter during the past three 
years. Absolute accuracy is not possible, but it is be 
lieved the figures are correct within 10 mills in each 
case. Mills operated tin mill style, but in connection 
with regular sheet plants, are not included, and the 
large Western interest has been credited only with the 
fraction of its mills whose product is tinned. 


Average Number of Tin Mills in Operation. 


1904. 1905. 1906. 
PrOe WRGEOE. biicy.o's cies cstede 265 295 270 
SP ee ee 270 300 260 
SE MONE boa. Ws sa ce aed 175 150 265 
Pout eeeetee...... is cacwaen oe 170 285 
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In studying this table comparisons should be made be- 
tween one quarter and the adjoining quarter, rather than 
between similar quarters in different years, since the out- 
put limit in union plants was abolished the middle of 
1905, and thereafter outputs were larger per mill in such 
plants. There has been, besides, a progressive increase 
in output per mill. It will be observed that in 1904 and 
1905 a few more mills operated in the second than in the 
first quarter, while in 1906 the reverse was the case. This 
was due solely to the scarcity of steel. After July 1 the 
year 1906 entirely cut loose from precedents, operating 
as many mills in the third as in the second quarter, and 
more in the fourth than in any previous quarter. The 
canning crops in the second half of 1906 were a dis- 
appointment. The demand should have been under rather 
than over the normal. The facts remain that second half 
production has been much larger, and mill stocks at the 
close are much smaller than called for by precedent. The 
obvious explanation is that already given, that jobbers 
and consumers are carrying larger stocks for their own 
protection. To assume otherwise would be to predict a 
most distressing famine in tin plate the coming spring. 

Production, 

Unfortunately complete statistics of production in the 
sheet and tin plate industries are not presented. The 
total tonnage of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany is given in the annual reports of the United States 
Steel Corporation. We estimate that the tonnage to be 
thus returned, in the forthcoming annual report, will be 
about 1,100,000 gross tons, the quantity comparing with 
previous returns as follows: 

Production of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 


Gross tons. 
EE EA ate i tn 6 kn oh min Wa % & Oba WELD a Oe 699,621 
Sn te a whee 4h 6634 $4 OW EE Es 4 KEE dee eee eds ow ke 763,670 
RE CaP chee bck cA Pes deine te cae eka thaeelveas 735,482 
Rh ct PE ad oun k Dalen SSK xe AS we Kw ae 924,439 
EE teehee ono mid dee eke di lake ae we *1,100,000 


* Estimated. ; 

This would show an increase of 19 per cent. in 1906, 
a circumstance worthy of note in view of the fact that 
pig iron production has increased but 10 per cent, and 
output of finished materials generally must have been in 
some such ratio. The increase in tin plate production 
has probably been about 10 per cent., while the increase 
in sheet production has been much more, and the output 
of gauges under 20, not box annealed, and of light plates 
may have been the greatest of all. 

While the American Iron and Steel Association re- 
turns no separate statistics of sheet production, com- 
bining the tonnage with plates, it does return approxi- 
mate statistics of black plate and of tin and terne plate 
production. It reported 507,587 gross tons of black 
plates produced in 1905 and 493,500 tons of tin plates. 
We estimate the former at 560,000 tons in 1906 and the 
latter at 540,000 tons. 


The Number of Mills, 
There has been no change in the number of sheet 
mills of the leading interest during the year, its equipment 


comprising 158 regular sheet mills, six jobbing mills and 
two light plate mills, a total of 166 mills, besides which 


_ there is the Mercer plant at Sharon, Pa., the equipment 


there consisting of a Bray continuous mill and five finish- 
ing mills. As to actual equipment it is a five-mill plant 
and was so operated when the Bray mill was under- 
going repairs, but as to capacity this plant is fully equal 
to an ordinary 10-mill plant. Extensive additions, how- 
ever, are about to be made, 

At the close of the year the leading interest was just 
completing the addition of three tin mills to its existing 
plants, one being added at the Pittsburgh works and two 
at the Pennsylvania works. These are both at New 
Kensington, Pa., and with the additiuns are eight-mill 
plants. The total number of tin mills is thus increased 
to 255, against 248 at the close of 1905. The four addi- 
tional mills at the Sabraton Works, Morgantown, W. 
Va., were completed and put in operation early in the 
year. In arriving at the total of 255 tin mills, the Mo- 
nongahela plant is credited with its eight finishing mills, 
no allowance being made for the Bray continuous mill 
in operation at that plant, and increasing the actual 
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output. In the last few months of the year the 252 
completed mills were being operated regularly, with the 
exception of mills occasionally off through accident or 
scarcity of coal or steel, the six-mill Humbert, the eight- 
mill Gas City plant and the seven-mill Anderson 
plant. These plants would be transferred to the aban- 
doned list were it not that it is a very small expense 
to keep them as reserves in case of extreme pressure. 
They have not been operated since the first half of 1905. 

The Interstate Steel Company, allied with the Alle 
gheny Steel Company, has just added two mills to its 
sheet plant, giving it six mills, while the Allegheny Steel 
Company has seven. Further enlargements are contem- 
plated. The Standard Tin Plate Company added a mill, 
giving it a six-mill plant. 

In the table below is given the number of mills at 
the end of each of the past five years. It will be observed 
that the number of tin mills of the leading interest de- 
creased to 1904. This was due to the dismantling of 
plant; its actual operative efficiency has been materially 
increased. The number of independent sheet mills showed 
a large increase from 1902 to 1904, and then appears to 
have increased still more. The totals here given are from 
lists compiled in the years named, and there have been 
necessary differences in the treatment. A large number 
of sheet mills were built in 1903 and 1904, and as business 
was more or less depressed at the close of those years, 
there was no means of: determining what mills should be 
excluded as practically inoperative. The year 1906, on 
the other hand, was a good test, and not a single mill 
is included in the list, which shows a total of 130 inde- 
pendent sheet mills at the close of the year that had not 
been in actual regular operation during the year. A 
further cause for the diminution is that a few years ago 
a number of mills were prepared to make heavy gauges. 
These have either been abandoned or have been converted 


into regular light plate mills and thus disappear from 
our total. 


Actually Operative Mills at the Close of the Year. 


7 Sheet. —__, co Tin plate.——, 


Corpo- Inde- Corpo- Inde- 

ration. pendent. ration. pendent. 
rt 0.0065 0 ©. 8d inn a s4 an 171 130 255 110 
ME Nides ths udev ereeser 171 130 248 109 
pe ree Seue we 6 163 170 242 83 
dd ttn as baw e 6 ae’ aac 164 155 264 71 
MGR eCss ds occed se eeeres 164 136 264 71 


Included in the tin plate mill total for 1906 are a num- 
ber of mills which are operated tin mill style, but the 
product is not coated. 

New Construction, 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has started 
upon some important extensions and improvements in its 
sheet department. At the Guerusey Works, Cambridge, 
Ohio, four new sheet mills are being added, and at New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, one sheet and one jobbing mill, while 
the whole plant is being reconstructed; the Scottdale 
Works are being reconstructed, a new galvanizing plant 
is being added and the number of mills will probably be 
doubled. No important tin plate work is on, outside of 
the addition of three mills at the New Kensington plants, 
now practically accomplished. 

The independent sheet capacity is also being increased, 
the La Belle Iron Works, at Stewbenville, Ohio, having 
a sheet plant under construction and the Seneca Iron & 
Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., having lately placed con- 
tracts for a sheet plant. 


Prices and Competition, 


Whatever may have been the cause, it is a fact that 
the acrimonious competition of 1905, referred to at some 
length in the review a year ago, was not present in 1906. 
Mention was made of the fact that the personal element 
was introduced into the case of the leading interest versus 
the independents. That personal element has totally dis 
appeared. The regular market prices for both sheets and 
tin plates have been steadily maintained during the year. 
There have been practically no charges of cutting, and at 
all times the actual and nominal markets have been iden- 
tical. It must be admitted that there has been a distinct 
change in the competitive situation from 1905 to 1906, and 
as there will be differences of opinion as to how the 
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change was brought about the subject will not be dis- 
cussed. 
The Raw Materials, 

There has been almost universal suffering from the 
high price and scarcity of raw materials. Pig tin aver- 
aged 36% cents a pound in the first quarter; thereafter 
it did not get as low as 36 cents on a single day, and 
reached 49% cents, the high point of all statistics, on May 
14 and 15. For every month following July the average 
price has been above 40 cents. This is in striking con- 
trast with the market in the old days when “ eight pounds 
for a dollar” was regarded as the low limit, and about 15 
cents a normal price. The high price has been a hardship 
to consumers. There is no use criticising those who are 
responsible for it; when a metal is produced in one coun- 
try, has its market price fixed in another and is con- 
sumed in a third there is no alternative for the third 
country but to find independent supplies. On April 1, 
1906, the long time contract made by the American Tin 
Plate Company with Phelps, Dodge & Co. expired, and 
since then the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has 
been buying its pig tin through the United States Steel 
Products Export Company. The London operators, who 
control the situation as best they can—and that is pretty 
well—have professed to find much amusement in the past 
few months in the operations of this, the largest tin buyer 
of the world. If the attempts to bear the market which 
they have observed have been all the attempts that have 
been put forth their criticism and amusement may be 
justified; but it does not follow that because certain 
things are seen very clearly there are no invisible things. 
Whether or not this tin buyer has been more astute than 
generally credited in London, it is certain that it does 
not need always to be dictated to, when it is by far the 
largest tin buyer in the world. 

The independent sheet and tin plate mills have suf- 
fered greatly from the scarcity and high price of sheet 
bars. The Carnegie Steel Company, the chief source of 
supply for independents not possessed of their own steel 
mills, fell far behind in its outside obligations, although 
making every effort to meet them. After the middle of 
the year a considerable tonnage of sheet bars went over 
to the Republic Iron & Steel Company and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned. Toward the close of the year the Fol- 
lansbee Bros. Company completed its steel plant, and thus 
became independent of the market. 

Price Charges, 

The market has been so steady that nothing more need 
be given under this head than a schedule of the price 
changes, with the dates as announced: 

January 8.—Black and galvanized sheets advanced 
$2 a ton to 2.40 cents for black and 3.45 cents for gal- 
vanized ; tin plates advanced 10 cents to $3.50. 

April 7.—Tin plates advanced 10 cents to $3.60. 

May 18.—Tin plates advanced 15 cents to $3.75. 

June 5.—Black and galvanized sheets advanced $2 a 
ton to 2.50 cents for black and 3.55 cents for galvanized. 

October 25.—Black and galvanized sheets advanced $2 
a ton to 2.60 cents for black and 3.65 cents for galvan- 
ized ; tin plates advanced 15 cents to $3.90. 

The Amount of Cvating. 

An important movement was started by the canning 
interests looking to the use for containers of moist food 
products of tin plate with a heavier coating. The object 
is not so much to increase the average coating as to make 
it certain that on no part of the plate does the amount 
of coating fall below a cértain minimum. The minimum 
proposed works out to about 2 Ib. per box, the present 
trade practice, but how much more than that would have 
to be used per box to insure the maintenance of the min- 
imum is a matter that must be worked out in the tin 
house. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company toward the 
close of the year announced that it would in future stamp 
all prime roofing plates with the number of pounds of 
coating per box. Apparently this is a simple reform, 
but it is certain to have far reaching consequences. Of 
course, the actual quantity of coating is not the only fac- 
tor entering into the value of roofing plate as a resistant 
to the weather, but it is obviously the most important. 
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A. O. Backert, who has for a year and a half most 
acceptably filled the position of Western editor of The 
Iron Age, has resigned to become editor of The Foundry, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. J. Wright, who has been identified for many years 
with Western iron and steel interests and with indus- 
trial affairs generally, has been appointed Western edi- 
tor of The Iron Age, with headquarters at Chicago. 

William B. Schiller, president of the National Tube 
Company, Pittsburgh, who has been confined to his home 
since September 25, on account of an accident, has al- 
most recovered and expects to be in his office early this 
month. 


M. A. King has been made director of the Pressed 
Steel Pole Company, Scottdale, Pa., and G. BE. Mullin has 
been made treasurer. 


Henry C. Frick has been elected a director of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


E. C. Sattley, manager of the Page Woven Wire Fence 
Company, has been chosen second vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Traffic Club. L. H. Constans, traffic manager 
of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, and L. C. Bihler, traffic 
manager of the Carnegie Steel Company, have been 
elected to the Industrial Board of Governors. 


Thomas F. Cole will probably retire from the manage- 
ment of the Lake Superior iron ore interests of the 
United States Steel Corporation at an early date, in 
order to give his entire attention to the enormous copper 
mining undertakings of which he is the creator and the 
virtual head. 


John Birkinbine, who has given 10 years of devoted 
and efficient services to the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia as its president, has declined a renomination for 
the ensuing year. Considering its meager resources, this 
ancient institution is doing an enormous amount of good, 
and it is hardly a credit to the public spirit of Philadel- 
phia that it does not receive more generous support. It 
is understood that Walton Clark of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company has been nominated for’ the presi- 
dency, and that Mr. Birkinbine has signified his willing- 
ness to act as one of the managers. 


Asa M. Mattice announces that he has accepted the 
management of the works of the Walworth Mfg. Com- 
pany, at South Boston, Mass. 

Dr. E. Schroedter, the acomplished manager of the 
Verein Deutscher Hisenhuttenleute, recently completed 
his twenty-fifth year in that office. Formal congratula- 
tions were extended by the president of the association 
at its annual meeting on December 9, and the Karl Lueg 


medal was presented to Dr. Schroedter on behalf of the 
association. 


George Burnham, Jr., retired January'1 from the firm 
of Burnham, Williams & Co., proprietors of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. He had been a mem- 
ber of the locomotive firm for 10 years, the other partners 
being George Burnham, father of the retiring member; 
William P. Henszey, John H. Converse, William L. Aus- 
tin and Samuel M. Vauclain. Mr. Burnham will be suc- 
ceeded by Alba B. Johnson. Notwithstanding that sug- 
gestions of incorporation have often been made, the busi- 
ness of the Baldwin Locomotive Works has been con- 
ducted as a private partnership since its establishment, in 

J. W. Duntley, president of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, has just returned from his twenty-first 
trip to England and the Continent in the interest of the 
pneumatic tool business. He spent six weeks abroad, 
visiting the trade in general in England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Belgium and Italy. He reports the pneumatic 
tool business growing at all points abroad, and is much 
gratified over the fact that the current year has shown an 
increase of between 25 and 30 per cent. over any previous 
year. 

W. H. 8. Bateman, who for the past 14 years has been 
connected with the Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coates- 
ville, Pa., during 12 years of which he held the position 
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of general traveling representative, severed that connec- 
tion January 1 to enter the employ of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company. He will be attached to the general 
Eastern sales department, with headquarters in the Ar- 


cade Building, Philadelphia, and will look after Southern 
business, 

—————~+->—__— 

OBITUARY. 


SAMUEL LirTLE, Boston, for many years president of 
the West End Street Railway Company, until it was ab- 
sorbed as a part of theBoston Elevated system, and for- 
merly president of the Boston Lead Mfg. Company and 
the E. Howard Watch & Clock Company, Boston, died 
December 21, aged 79 years. He was a native of Hing- 
ham, Mass., and most of his early business career was 
passed in banking. He leaves one son, Arthur Malbonu 
Little, who is treasurer of the E. Howard Watch & Clock 
Company. 

Epwin G. Crawrorp, vice-president of the Carondelet 
Foundry Company, St. Louis, died December 19, of pneu- 
monia; aged 51 years. He was born in Madison, Ind., 
and had been engaged in the foundry business for 30 
years, having been several years with the National Malle- 
able Iron Company, Indianapolis, and the Indianapolis 
Foundry Company. For the past 17 years he had been 
connected with the Carondelet Foundry Company. He 
was considered one of the best foundrymen in the West, 
and his death will be much felt by foundrymen in general, 
among whom he had a large circle of friends. 


Warson G. Moopy. formerly resident manager of the 
Boston office of Rogers, Brown & Co. for a period of about 
15 years, died December 21 at Idlewild, Rye, Colo., to 
which place he went some months ago on account of ill 
health. He had won and held the confidence and esteem 
of a large circle of business and social friends, particu- 
larly in the New England States. He is survived by a 
widow and two children, who will remain at Rye, Colo. 


Grorce W. Laver, at one time an iron manufacturer 
in Jersey City and afterward one of the proprietors of 
the Robbins rolling mill in Philadelphia, died in the latter 
city December 29, aged 77 years. He retired in 1891. He 
leaves a widow and one son. 


Wit11AM G. Nertson, who had been identified with 
the iron trade from his youth, died suddenly from heart 
disease in his office in the Harrison Building, Philadel- 
phia, December 29, aged 64 years. At the time of his 
death he was treasurer of the Keystone Drop Forge 
Works, whose plant is at Chester, Pa., and president 
and treasurer of the Republic Mining & Mfg. Company, 
a Georgia corporation. When a young man he was for 
a time connected with the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, and the statistical work then done by him still 
has its recognized place in the records of that organiza- 
tion. He leaves a widow, four daughters and two sons. 


Davip THompson, New York, iron importing merchant, 
died December 30, aged 84 years. He was the cldest 
graduate of Columbia University at the time of his death, 
having been a classmate of the late Abram S. Hewitt in 
the class of 1841. He was a native of New York City. 
He leaves a widow and two daughters. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSTON CASSATT, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, died suddenly December 28 
of heart failure, at his residence in Philadelphia. He 
was born in Pittsburgh December 8, 1839. His father, 
Robert S. Cassatt, was the first Mayor of the city of 
Pittsburgh. The young man graduated from the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute as a civil engineer in 1859 and 
immediately engaged in railroad work. Connecting him- 
self with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as a rod- 
man in 1861, his advance was rapid. The great expansion 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which in recent 
years has been the marvel of the railroad world, was 
almost wholly due to Mr. Cassatt. In a technical sense 
he was considered the ablest railroad man in the United 
States. His judgment and advice were held to be of the 
greatest value, not simply in the railroad field, but in 
all problems, whether financial, commercial or economic. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Tron and Steel, 


The Norwalk Steel & Iron Company, Norwalk, Ohio, which 
has been operating under a Delaware charter, has been re- 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Obio. The cap- 
ital stock remains unchanged at $1,000,000, of which $750,000 
is conmon, and $250,000, 6 per cent, cumulative preferred. The 
company manufactures laminated steel bars, forgings, plates, 
soft center plow steel, jail, vault and tool steel. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has bought 
from the Schenley estate a plot of ground on Second avenue 
in that city on which it has operated its coke ovens for many 
years. The price paid for the property is said to be $117,000. 

Preparatory to starting up again, the Irondale Furnace at 
Irondale, Wash., the new operating company, headed by J. A. 
Moore, Seattle, Wash., is enlarging the stack which was 50 ft. 
x 10 to 56 ft. x 11, with 6 ft. hearth diameter. The furnace 
has two Weimer blowing engines and the new owners are install- 
ing two new hot blast pipe stoves, one of 60 pipes and one 
ot 30 pipes. A new battery of boilers will be erected of 350 
hp. The capacity of the new by-product charcoal plant now 
under construction will be 7000 bushels of charcoal in 24 hr. 
A new conveyor system will be provided for handling ore and 
limestone. It is the expectation to build a plant for the manu- 
facture of cement from furnace slag. ‘The product of the fur- 
nace will be largely foundry pig iron but it will also be pos- 
sible to produce low phosphorus Bessemer as well as basic 
pig. The capacity will he about 70 tons a day. Irondale Is on 
Port Townsend Bay at the mouth of Puget Sound and within 
40 miles of Seattle. William Price is superintendent of the 
furnace plant. 


The new puddle mi!l built by the Longmead Iron Company, 
at Conshohocken, Pa., has been successfully started. It is 
completely equipped with electricity and contains ten fur- 
naces, 

The Seneca Iron & Steel Company, incorporated at Buffalo, 
N. Y., some time ago with a nominal capital of $300,000, which 
will be increased later, will locate its plant adjacent to the 
plant of the Lackawanna Steel. Company, and contract has been 
awarded to the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, for the 
construction of the buildings. The company has also contracted 
with the Lewis Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, for 
nine sheet mills, five of which will be hot mills, three cold mills 
and a roughing mil!. Sheet, hoop and bar iron will be the prin- 
cipal products. The Lackawanna Steel Company will furnish 
sheet bar and billets for the new plant. James Patterson of 
Youngstown. Ohio, is president and Alexander Patterson of 
Pittsburgh, formerly connected with Zug & Co. of that city, is 
secretary and treasurer. 


General Machinery. 


The Model Machine Works, Frankfort, Ind., has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $10,000 to operate a machine shop. 
Joseph P. Palmer, C. H. Hillis, A. A. Laird and P. F. Gable are 
the incorporators. 


The Moore Drop Forging Company, Springfield, Mass., whose 
plant was badly damaged by fire a few weeks ago, is repairing 
the machine shop and bas placed a contract for a steel build- 
ing, 50 x 128 ft., to contain the drop forging plant. The com- 
pany is planning to start its plant in operation within the 
next 10 days or two weeks. 


The Connecticut Computing Machine Company, New Haven, 
Conn., which manufactures a new computing machine, is having 
made tentative plans for a new factory, which will be necessary 
before next November, when present quarters in the building 
known as the Housatonic Mfg. Company building will have 
to be vacated, as the property has been acquired by the Fuller 
Mfg. Company, Brooklyn. The Connecticut Computing Machine 
Company has decided on no site for the new building, nor upon 
a type of building. The officers state, however, that land will 
be purchased somewhere and a factory erected by next Novem. 
ber. The company is officered by men very prominent in Con- 
necticut industries. The president is Hon. Rollin 8. Woodruff, 
Governor of the State, and head of the business of the C. 8. 
Mersick Company, New Haven; vice-president, Charles M. Jar- 
vis, New Britain, of the American Hardware Corporation, and 
treasurer, Edward 8. Swift. 


Contracts for 8 drop hammers ranging from 800 to 3800 Ib. 
in capacity have been awarded by the Atlas Drop Forge Com- 
pany, Lansing, Mich. This plant when completed will be one 
of the largest drop forging plants in the West. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The O’Keefe-Orbison Engineering & Construction Company, 
Appleton, Wis., has prepared plans and specifications for the 
erection of a water power plant for operating the municipal 
lighting plant at Marquette, Mich. 

Scofield Bros., Philadelphia, have been awarded the con- 
tract to supervise the construction of the 25,000-hp. plant thé 
Reading Power Company will build at Reading. 


Plans are maturing for the high pressure salt water fire 
system for San Francisco, Cal. ‘The scheme includes, in addition 


to fire boats and a series of reservoirs, at least two pumping 
stations capable of maintaining a pressure of 30 Ib. to the sq. in. 


Owing to the rapid growth of the business of the Wash- 


burn Company, Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer of railroad 
and genera! steel castings, the present plant and equipment have 
Leen found entirely inadequate and additions are to be made 


that will materially increase the output. A new foundry build- 
ing about 400 ft. long, 60 ft. wide and with 40 ft. lean-tos on 
each side will be built and one 20-ton basic open hearth furnace, 
aud one 15-ton acid furnace wili be installed. The addition of 
a crucible furnace or a baby Bessemer convertor is also being 
The plant will be electrically operated and will 
have a complete air equipment throughout. Work will be com- 
menced about April 1, and contracts for the buildings and 
equipment will be awarded late in February or early in March. 

The building known as the Putnam Tool Shop, Fitchburg, 
Mass., occupied in part by the Bath Grinder Company, has been 
purchased by the Rotating Engine Company, Boston, which 
proposes to occupy it for the manufacture of a new engine. AS 
the Bath Company occupies only the first floor it is expected 
that there will be room enough for its purposes as well as for 
those of the new owners. 

Cc. C. Putnam & Son, Putnamville, Vt., will be in the market 
in the spring for a boiler and steam turbine of 150 hp., and 
wishes information regarding turbines of this amount of power. 


The business of the D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has been incorporated under that name, with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. David M. Dillon is president; F. N. Dil- 
lon, treasurer; D. Frank Dillon, clerk; the officers constituting 
the Board of Directors. 

The Compression Pump Company, Pueblo, Colo., has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000 to engage in the manufacture 
of pumping machinery. The location of the new plant has not 
yet been decided, although several sites are being considered. 
W. L. Stone is president; Joseph Falardeau, vice-president, and 
E. H. Stone, secretary and treasurer. 

The Columbus Power Company, Columbus, Ga., is develop- 
ing a 200,000 hp. hydraulic plant on the Chattahoochee River, 
to supply current to the various plants in that vicinity which 
have considerably increased in number during the past few 
years and also for lighting purposes. 

Foundries. 


The Kaysing Irog & Foundry Company, St. Louls, Mo., has 
incorporated with $10,000 capital and succeeds to the busi- 
ness of the Kaysing-Hirsch Iron & Foundry Company, establish- 
ed about a year ago. Upon the withdrawal of Harry O. Hirsch, 
his interests were purchased by others and the new company 
has been organized by the election of officers as follows: Wil- 
liam G, Kaysing, president; E. De Vries, vice-president, and C. 
E. Collet, secretary and treasurer. 

The new Capital City Foundry Company, Trenton, N. J., 
has purchased the Capital City Foundry which was owned by 
George H. Knapp, Alfred Knapp and A. E. Diamond. The 
company takes all the machinery, contracts, &e., of the old 
company and is now located in a new building which was 
built by the Trenton Abattoir Company for a foundry. The 
product will be gray iron and brass castings. Peter Schlicher 
is president; William R. Sweeney, vice-president; George H. 
Knapp, secretary, and Alfred Knapp, treasurer. 


The Riverside Foundry Company, Wrightsville, Pa., has com- 
pleted its new buildings and is now installing machinery for 
the manufacture of iron castings and builders’ hardware. Work 
has been started on a 357-ft. siding from the plant to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tracks, and in a few weeks the company 
will be in a position to take on custom work from parties 
desiring high-grade iron castings, 

A company has been organized in Canton, Ohio, under the 
name of the Skuli Steel Castings Company, to engage in the 
manufacture of all kinds of steel castings. A new plant will 
be built in the spring and it is expected to employ about 100 
men at the start. The company is capitalized at $150,000 
The incorporators are: A. H. Elliott, J. H. Kaufman, Leonard 
EB. Skull. E. G. Van Horn, Frank Bordner, John Hahn, Louis 
Van Horn, and M. A. Fisher, of Canton, and Frank Holden, of 
Dayton. 


considered. 


Hardware. 


The Owensboro Shovel & Tool Company, Owensboro, Ky., 
manufacturer of all kinds of shovels, spades, scoops, &c., is 
erecting an addition to its plent, 76 x 90 ft., which will be de- 
voted to the manufacture of handled hoes. The main factory, of 
brick, ‘s 76 x 200 ft. in dimensions. The company is also put- 
ting up a building 50 x 100 ft. for the manufacture of wood D 
and long handles for its own use. In the way of power the 
company is installing two 100 hp. boilers and a 300 hp. engine. 
Practically all of the machinery required for these new addi- 
tions has been ordered. The company hopes to be turning out 
handles and handled hoes in the early spring. 

The Bonney Vise & Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa., report a 
large trade in their Masterpiece combination wrench. Recently 
a single order was received for these wrenches amounting to 
$4000, the goods going to South America. An unexpectedly 
large foreign demand for this wrench is noted. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 








The conviction is general throughout the Iron indus- 
try that the present tremendous rate of consumption will 
continue during the first half of the current year, coupled 
with prevailing generally profitable prices. 

There are very many who are acting on the belief that 
work for full capacity at present or even better prices 
is assured for the whole of the year 1907. They point 
to the order books, which on the surface look very ea- 
couraging indeed, but which might be turned to a ragged 
exhibit, after a rush of cancellations such as the trade 
has witnessed before under similar conditions. There is 
a disposition to exaggerate the stability of “orders” 
which it is well to guard against. 

The Iron industry is passing again through one of its 
frequent experiences of being caught unawares by a rap- 
idly expanding consumption, followed by a feverish ac- 
tivity to provide adequate producing facilities, which at 
first fall into line disappointingly slowly and then make 
themselves felt surprisingly suddenly. That may make 
its appearance during the second half of 1907. 

In its last analysis the course of events in the second 
half of 1907 will depend first upon the crops, and sec- 
ond upon the ahility of our country to finance the bet- 
terments and enlargements of its producing and }ranspor- 
tation facilities. Time only can tell as to the first, while 
as to the second we may have ample warning through 
long continued tightness of the money market. 

The holiday week has not sensibly affected the activ- 
ity which has characterized the markets for some months 
past. In the Eastern Pig Iron markets there have been 


further sales of Basic Pig Iron, and some round lots of 
Foundry and Forge Iron have been placed. The Buffalo 
furnaces during the last two weeks of the year booked 
about 50,000 tons of Malleable and Foundry Iron, and 
there has been some lively buying for the last half in the 
Chicago District, with more pending. As yet nothing 
has been done in the way of purchases of large lots of 
foreign Foundry Iron for agricultural interests in the 
West. 

The report is current that two Western roads have 
placed orders aggregating 90,000 tons for 1908 delivery, 
which may be interpreted as meaning that so much roll- 
ing capacity has been engaged. 

Among the sales of Structural Material is a lot of 4500 
It is believed 
that during the current year a very considerable tonnage 
This is in line 


with the earlier expectations that the true demand would 


tons for five buildings in San Francisco. 


will be required for the stricken city. 


not develop until a considerable time after the disaster. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Jan. 2, Dec. 26, Dec. 5, Jan. 3, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1907. 1906. 1906. 1906. 
Foundry No, 2, Standard, Phila- 

ORUEE: oka sinanadetissea ay $25.75 $25.00 $24.50 $18.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

We pot whaseatanes cue eaeas 26.00 26.00 25.00 16.75 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 25.50 25.50 25.50 19.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh........... ° 23.35 23.35 23.35 1835 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 22.85 22.85 22.85 17.25 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 26.00 26.00 26.00 20.00 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 29.50 29.50 29.50 26.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 36.50 36.50 36.50 30.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila.... 34.00 34.00 33.00 80.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 37.00 37.00 387.00 33.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 18.00 18.50 20.50 16.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 18.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 28.00 28.00 28.00 23.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 27.75 27.75 27.50 24.00 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago....... 25.00 25.25 24.50 19.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 23.00 23.00 23.00 18.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 17.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 17.00 17.00 17.50 15.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.88% 1.83% 1.83% 1.93% 
Common Iron Rars, Chicago... 1.81% 1.81% 1.71% 1.85 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.90 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.64% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 
Beams, Pittsbugh............. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 2.98: -:39S : 240° 470 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.55 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.50 250 2.50 2.20 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.75 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.35 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York........ 23.75 23.50 22.75 19.25 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 6.55 6.55 6.35 6.50 
Re ee in s 60.04 65459% 90 6.30 6.30 6.05 5.95 
OO Ee Rae ee cee 6.05 6.05 5.87% 5.90 
TE, OR vibe siGevelee His 51.85 42.80 42.45 36.05. 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 25.00 25.00 25.00 13.75 
Mistesl, ‘Tew. TOG. .accscenoivc 45.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 1B., New "WotR. ..ccucens $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 $3.59 
———_+-e—__- 
Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, December 31, 1906. 

The revival of the demand for Pig Iron to cover future 
wants is the feature of the week’s developments. Heavy 
sales of Malleable Bessemer for shipment in the last: half 
have already been made, and the largest inquiry now being 
considered involves 15,000 tons of this grade. The car 
shortage, ‘which is growing more acute and is delaying fur- 
nace shipments, has resulted in a widespread demand for 
spot Iron and Southern operators have again advanced 
prices. The new year opens auspiciously for the Western 
finishing mills, the volume of whose unfilled orders has never 
before been approached. With the exception of Light Rails, 
Structural Material and Bolts, the year’s output of the mills 
of the Illinois Steel Company has already been sold and all 
new tonnage will have to be delivered to the Carnegie Steel 
Company. Independent manufacturers are similarly situated, 
and there is every indication that the pressure on the mills 
for material will be increased during the next 12 months. 
Coke shipments from the Pocahontas and Connellsville fields 
have fallen off to an alarming extent, and furnace operators 
in this district, notwithstanding their by-product fuel sup- 
ply, anticipate the banking of their stacks unless the deliv- 
eries from outside sources are materially increased. Nor are 
the railroads hard pressed for cars for shippers alone, as 
they are unable to furnish the mills with a sufficient num- 
ber to move their own material. The Rail rolling programme 
of the Illinois Steel Company, which in normal periods is 
fixed two weeks in advance, is now changed from day to 
*day to suit the convenience of the roads. The frequent 
changing of rolls necessary to meet these changed conditions 
has materially curtailed the output, but as the storage facil- 
ities of the mills are only sufficient to take care of a few 
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days’ production, this expedient must be resorted to. In- 
quiry has been made for 12,000 tons of Bridge Material 
by two Western roads, and the Northwestern has placed 
a contract for .4000 tons with the American Bridge Com- 
pany for track elevation. Specifications are increasing in 
volume and the mills are gradually falling behind in 
deliveries, 


Pig Iron.—The car shortage, which is growing more 
acute, is still further delaying furnace shipments, and that 
consumers’ stocks are practically depleted is indicated by 
the active spot market which has developed this week. Sev- 
eral Southern operators have advanced prices to $23.50, Bir- 
mingham, for No. 2 for delivery in January and February, 
although $23 can still be done. For shipment through the 
first quarter $22 is the minimum, and for the second quar- 
ter $19 to $20 is asked, while for July, August and Sep- 
tember $18.50 to $19 is quoted. The Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany is in the market for 2000 tons for May, June and July, 
and it is probable that purchases will be made still further 
in the future. It is reported that two of the largest in- 
terests in the South have only 50,000 tons unsold for the 
last half of the year, and if this proves true continued high 
prices will prevail. Malleable interests which are now taking 
contracts for their Finished Material are anxious about their 
future supply and are buying freely for shipment throughout 
the year. Heavy contracts have already been placed for the 
last half, and one large buyer will undoubtedly close for 
15,000 tons before the end of the week. For shipment 
through the first half southern Ohio operators are quoting 
$25.30, Chicago, while for the second half $23 is asked by 
local producers. The merchant melt of this district will be 
increased by the blowing in of the new furnace of the Federal 
Furnace Company next week, but its output for six months 
has already been sold. Quotations for February and March 


shipments, f.o.b. Chicago, including the 45¢c. advance in 
freight rates on Southern grades, are as follows: 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $26.00 to $26.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 26.00 to 26.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 25.50 to 26.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 25.50 to 26.00 
oe te eS eee 26.00 to 27.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.00 to 26.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 25.50 to 26.00 
ee GL OM Du vlousce secvssede 26.85 to 27.35 
Penne: Ceme, BeOe Ds icles dine cedecces 26.35 to 26.85 
ES ee Oe ee ee 25.85 to 26.35 
Mememenes COMO FOO, Bon ccc ccccccececs 25.85 to 25.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 26.85 to 27.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 26.35 to 26.85 
eet he I eee 23.35 to 23.85 
MI ia ais cd's wae 60g. e.8 22.85 to 23.35 
Malleable Bessemer.................. 26.00 to 26.50 
Standard Bessemer............ccc00s- 25.30 to 25.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 27.30 to 27.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 9 29.30 to 29.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 31.30 to 31.80 


Metals.—Copper continues its upward movement, and 
the volume of local transactions is only limited by the sup- 
ply. Tin, on the other hand, has suffered a slight decline, 
which is considered entirely speculative. We revise quota- 
tions as follows: Casting Copper, 25%4c. to 25%c.; Lake, 
25i4c. to 26c., in car lots for prompt shipment; smal! lots, 
4c. to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 44%4c.; small lots, 
45%c.; Lead, Desilverized, 6.50c. to 6.60c., for 50-ton lots: 
Corroding, 7.25c. to 7.35c., for 50-ton lots; on car lots, 2\4c. 
per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 6.75c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 
2844c., and other grades, 2614c. to 2714c.; Sheet Zinc is $8.25 
list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old 
Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 19%c.; Heavy Copper. 
19%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 18%4c.; Copper Clips, 19c.; Red 
Brass, 1844c.; Red Brass Borings, 15%4c.; Yellow Brass, 
15¢c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 13%c.; Light Brass, 11% c.; 
Lead Pipe, 5.50c.; Tea Lead, 5c.; Zinc, 5c.; Pewter, No. 1, 
28c.; Tin Foil, 34c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27%4c. 


Billets and Rods.—Manufacturers of Rods are now 
quoting $41, Chicago, for both Chain and Wire Rods, and 
only occasional car lots are to be had at this price. The de- 
mand for Billets is heavy, and Hastern mills are supplying 
the prompt requirements on the basis of $38 for Forging 
grades. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Pennsylvania Steel 
Company was awarded a contract for 500 tons of high Tee 
Rails, and inquiry from other electric roads portends heavy 
buying in the near future. The Illinois Steel Company is 
out of the market for 1907, and carries over a large tonnage 
from 1906. We quote: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail 
orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65c.; car lots, 1.90c.; Spikes, 2.25c. 
to 2.50c., according to delivery; Track Bolts, 2.65c. to 
2.75c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.80c. to 2.90c., base, Hexa- 
gon Nuts. The store prices on Track Supplies range from 
0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. 
sections, $33; 25-Ib., $34; 20-Ib., $33; 16-lb., $36; 12-Ib., 
$37, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, full 
freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—Notwithstanding the curtailment 
in building operations there has been no appreciable falling 
off in new tonnage, as the railroad requirements are almost 
insatiable. The Northwestern has purchased 4000 tons for 
track elevation, and two Western roads are in the market 
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for 12,000 tons. Material from stock is unchanged at 2.05c. 
to 2.10c., and mill shipments are held as follows: Beams 
and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.86%4c.; Angles, 3 to 6 
in., 4%4-in. and heavier, 1.86%4c.; larger than 6 in. on one 
or both legs, 1.96%4c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.96%46c. ; 
Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.86\%4c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.91%6c., 
in addition to the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, 
punching, coping, bending and other shop work. 

Plates.—The output of the Sheared Plate Mill of the 
Illinois Steel Company is sold through 1907, and a large ton- 
nage has already been taken against the new Universal 
mill which will be placed in operation in April. Quotations 
are unchanged, as follows: Tank Plates, 4-in. and heavier, 
wider than 6% and up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, 
Chicago, 1.764%4c. to 1.86%4c.; 3-16 in., 1.86%c. to 1.9644. ; 
Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91\4e. to 2.0144c.; No. 9, 2.0144c. to 
2.11%4c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.86%c. 
to 1.96\4ec., base, for 4-in. and heavier, with the same ad- 
vance for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 
1.86%4e. to 1.964%4c.; Flange quality, 1.9644c. Store prices 
on Plates are as follows: Tank Plate, 4-in. and heavier, up 
to 72 in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.10c. 
to 2.20c.; 3-16 in., up to 60 in, wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 
72 in. wide, 2.35c. to 2.45¢e.; No. 8 up to 60 in. wide, 2.15c. 
to 2.25c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 

Bars.—The Iron Bar market continues exceedingly ac- 
tive, and 1.65c., Pittsburgh, is now the minimum quotation 
for future shipments. As high as 2.01%4c., Chicago, is being 
secured for prompt requirements, and store prices have ad- 
vanced to 2.25c. Steel Bars are ruling strong and mill ship- 
ments are deferred from three to four months. We quote: 
Iron Bars, 1.81%4c. to 1.86%4c.; Steel Bars, 1.76%4c., both 
half extras; Hoops, 2.16%4c., extras as per Hoop caard; 
Bands, 1.76%4c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel 
Angles and Shapes, 1.664c., half extras. Store’ prices are 
as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 
2.10c.; Steel Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft 
Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45c., full extras. 

Sheets.—Rumors of an advance of $2 have not been offi- 
cially confirmed, although premiums of $1 are being paid 
for early deliveries of the heavier gauges. Mill quotations 
are unchanged, as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.96%4c., 
No. 12, 2.0114c.; No. 14, 2.06%4c.; No. 16, 2.16%4c.; Box 
Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.51%4c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.5644c. ; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.6114c,; No. 27, 2.66%4c.; No. 28, 2.76%4c.; 
No. 29, 2.86%c.; No. 30, 2.9614c.; Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 
10 to 14, 2.71%4c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.91%4c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
3.06Voe.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.21%4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.4144c. ; 
No. 27, 3.6114c.; No. 28, 3.81%4c.; No. 30, 4.3144c. Sheets 
from store, Blue Annealed, No. 12, 2.25c.; No. 14, 2.30c.; 
No. 16, 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.70c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.75c.; No. 26, 2.80c.; No. 27, 2.85¢c.; No. 28, 
2.95c.; No. 30, 3.35c.; Galvanized from store, Nos. 10 to 20, 
3.20c. to 3.25c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.45c. to 3.50¢c.; No. 26, 
3.55¢. to 3.60c.: No. 27, 3.65¢. to 3.85¢c.; No. 28, 4c.; No. 
30, 4.55c. to 4.60c. 

Merchant Steel.—Mill specifications, which declined 
slightly owing to the year end inventories. have again in- 
creased in volume, and reflect the continued heavy consump- 
tion throughout the West. Quotations are unchanged, as 
follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.96%4c. ; 
Iron Finish, up to 1% x % in., 1.91%c.; Iron Finish, 1% x 
4 in. and larger, 1.76%4c., base; Channels for solid rubber 
Tires, % to 1 in., 2.26%4c., and 1%-in. and larger, 2.1644c. ; 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.01%4c.; Flat Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.7144c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.064c. ; 
Cutter Shoe, 2.35c.: Toe Calk Steel, 2.31%4ec.; Railroad 
Spring, 1.96%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c., and still 
higher prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 50 per 
cent. off in car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car lots, in 
base territory. 

Merchant Pipe.—The recent advance has not affected 
the demand, and the volume of new orders is almost as heavy 
as during the hight of the Pipe season. The car shortage 
retards deliveries, and stocks on distributers’ floors are badly 
broken. Discounts on car lots, Chicago, are as follows: 
Black Steel Pipe, 75.35 on the base sizes, % to 6 in., and Gal- 
vanized, 65.35. From store in small lots Chicago jobbers 
quote 72% to 73 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. 
Iron Pipe is held at an advance of four to five points above 
these prices. 

Boiler Tubes.—Prior to the recent advance consider- 
able tonnage was placed with the mills, and new business is 
consequently light. The demand from store is reported ab- 
normal for the season, reflecting the activity of the jobbing 
boiler shops. Mill quotations are as follows on the rbase 
sizes, 2% to 5 in., in carload lots: Steel Tubes, 66.35; Iron, 
53.35; Seamless, 50.35; 2%-in. and smaller, and lengths 
over 18 ft., and 2™%-in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 
10 per cent. extra. Store prices are however unchanged, as 


follows : 
Steel Iron Seamless. 
DB Bias bik, kde ddd eh 40 35 42, 
ea hn nea aad 50 35 35 
Se Mie Siete Sos ese. ave e cee t 52% 35 30 
eer Ge GUO) Coad dcocudicvets 60 47% 42% 
ee ee Nd Sa bas cerca 50 35 ‘ 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—No contracts of importance have been 
placed, and inquiry is light. Consumers, with few excep- 
tions, are deferring their purchases on account of the high 
prices that are prevailing. We quote: Water Pipe, 4 in.. 

37 to $38; 6, 8, 10 and 12 in., $386 to $37; over 12 in, 
$35 to $36, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. ; 


Coke.—Connellsville Coke has advanced sharply and is 
now held at $4 at the ovens, and as high as $4.50 is secured 
on car lots in transit. Shipments from the Pocahontas field 
have ceased almost entirely, owing to the car shortage, and 
conslumers’ stocks are low. For immediate shipment, By- 
Product is selling at $7.40 f.o.b., Chicago; Connellsville, 
$7.15, and Virginia, $6.50 to $6.75. 

Old Material.—Sales of Car Wheels aggregating 4000 
tons have been reported on the basis of $25, although the 
offerings this week have been on a slightly lower basis. 
Railroad Malleable has declined 50c., and agricultural grades 
are off $1. The tendency of the entire market is downward, 
and even Cast Scrap is weaker, notwithstanding the heavy 
purchases of foundries in this district. The Iron mills are 
not buying heavily, but are awaiting lower values. Rail- 
road offerings are comparatively light, although the stocks 
held by dealers are of large proportions. We revise quota- 
tions on gross tons, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Ce Se MSs ko vai 12d sired at deed $28.00 to $29.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 ft. and over........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 ft........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 
spection, 50 Ib. and under.......... 31.00 to 32.00 
eee ee SNE oS Aton by odin Cues s «an 25.00 to 25.25 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
| Sp eee ar 15.00 to 15.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
i Dr Os: «abies sizes apatee ¥% $23.00 to $23.50 
ee SO) ras Wiest ns veds veneers 27.59 to 28.00 
Se PO PA eee eee 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 16.00 to 16.50 
PR. DI. «ane chvestcseonu ss 6s 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 16.00 to 16.50 
NO. 2 Deslere POrges ccccscccceccecs 13.50 to 14.00 
I, cain wn bis wnlt 0 Cb 6 e.8 12.50 to 12.75 
Ie fk err 11.00 to 11.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings..........++- 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Shop Turnings............+-. 11.00 to 11.50 
St nL, On)» a9 cb.oneeak knee te oe 9.00 to 9.50 
PT Ci cn asodees nan ob adil 9.00 to 9.50 
a Bs shee s oo ¥b eeenes su babed 10.50 to 11.00 
one IP KR Vee ba 50.00.5003 60m .aiecest 9.50 to 10.00 
Nv. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 12.50 to 13.00 
ee ee a alee ae ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad Malleable...........ccee006 17.50 to 318.00 
Agricultural Malleable.............+. 16.00 to 16.50 
Oe 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 30, 1906. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been remarkably active, the 
holidays having cut but little figure. Prices remain un- 
changed, varying somewhat according to the condition of 
order books of sellers, but averaging about as follows: Janu- 
ary, $23.50 to $24; balance first quarter, $23; second quar- 
ter, $20 to $21; last half, $18.50 to $19.50. While the 
buying has been principally for delivery during the second 
half, a number of large consumers are asking for quotations 
for near by deliveries and are experiencing considerable 
trouble in securing the desired grades. There is as much dif- 
ference of opinion as to what is best to do with reference to 
covering for third quarter requirements as there was last 
fall in buying for the first half. Many melters are taking 
the position that as soon as the crop has been moved cars 
will become more plentiful and the immense tonnage which 
has accumulated in furnace yards here will be dumped on 
consumers, and this would have a tendency to demoralize 
prices to a certain extent. It is not so much a question of 
buying the Lron as securing deliveries, and when the con- 
sumer’s supply becomes more regular he naturally takes a 
more conservative view of the situation. More than half 
the furnaces in the district have been banked a part of the 
past week. In addition to the other troubles which the 
furnace people have had to contend with it has been rain- 
ing incessantly for the past week, flooding limestone and 
dolomite quarries and open mines. The furnaces able to 
operate must do so on an irregular mixture, causing the 
production of much off grade Iron. In fact a large per- 
centage of the Iron which has accumulated on the yards 
here is below a No. 2 Soft, and unless something can be 
done to secure a more regular supply of raw material the 
Soft grades will continue to command a premium. There is 
no material change in the car situation, with the exception 
of the increased shortage of coal cars, which is causing al- 
most a coal famine. Those who have no contracts are pay- 
ing 100 per cent. advance over the prices prevailing six 
months ago. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market has been rather quiet this 
week and operations in the manufacturing end have been 
suspended for several days, owing to inability to control 
labor at this season. The outlook for the future was never 
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brighter and the prospects are that 1907 will be the largest 
year in the history of the business. Prices are exceedingly 
strong and a further advance will likely be made in the near 
future. Quotations on Water Pipe are approximately as 
follows : 4 to 6 in., $35; 6 to 12 in., $33; over 12 in., average 
$30, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Material.—Quiet but firm is the present status of 
the Scrap market. Small stocks are in dealers’ yards, and 
as the local demand is such as will take all that can be sup- 
plied present prices, it is claimed, will be maintained. 
Dealers’ prices are about as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars 
here : 


Cbd Bee Oso iac ccd ects svedeanene $22.00 to $22.50 
Old Iron Galen Catia tees «6 ewan each eee 19.50 to 20.00 
OlG BORG BBB. cc ccc ctreccccoseces 17.50 to 18.50 
0G CU WU MOOER. ccc sracecvorcscecces 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought..........++- 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought...........++. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 Country Wrought........++-+++:. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 Country Wrought..........2++- 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues..........++. 13.00 to 13.50 
Raliroad Malleable........cscecsccse 13.00 to 13.50 
i), tn, por hs wi wa oa 66h 0 50.5.55 6% 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast..........e++0. 15.50 to 16.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
COOe TCT 0) 05:5 a 5'60 00 eee saseeeses 8.00 to 8.50 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 1, 1907. 


Considering that this is a holiday week, the amount of 
business transacted is very satisfactory. It is hardly to be 
expected that anything important will be done the next two 
or three weeks, for the reason that there is hardly anything 
to be had for early delivery, and for what is wanted the last 
half of the year it is not unlikely that consumers will be 
inclined to wait until there is some movement which will 
indicate the probable course of prices later on. Everything 
is so closely bought up, however, that there can be no selling 
pressure for some time. Opinions may vary in regard to 
the last half of the year, but there can be no division of 
opinion in regard to the first half. This applies not only to 
Pig Iron, but to finished products generally, although the 
immediate demand is not particularly strong except for Bar 
Iron, which is believed to be selling too low in proportion 
to the cost of production, which has been materially increased 
during the past 60 days. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, it would require a long search to find a time when 
business was in the prosperous condition it is to-day. Prites 
of Pig Iron appear to be high, but in view of the light 
stocks and the enormous consumption it will not be easy 
to force a reaction, as the law of supply and demand holds 
good at high prices, the same as it does when prices are low. 
Consequently, it is hardly possible that there will be any 
decline until there is a distinct falling off in consumption, of 
which at the present time there are no indications. 

Pig Iron.—Prices of Pig Iron are virtually the same as 
they were a week ago. On the whole, we should say that 
the undertone is as strong as ever. There are no declines, 
while there is a gradual stiffening up, particularly in Foreign 
Irons. * Middlesbrough No. 3 is now being sold at $23 on 
dock. There are six or seven cargoes afloat for this port or 
to be afloat within the next two or three weeks. Most of 
this Iron is sold to arrive, so that competition with native 
Irons is not likely to be felt as regards these particular 
shipments. No. 2 X Foundry is strong, according to the 
quotations given below, which are for the third and fourth 
quarters. For the first and second quarters there is prac- 
tically nothing for sale, so that it is extremely difficult 
to give quotations, although $25.75 to $26.25 would prob- 
ably be as near the market as can be given, price varying 
according to tonnage, date for delivery and other conditions 
which may prevail at the time of sale. It would probably 
be premature to venture any opinion in regard to the next 
prices which will be quoted on large lots for delivery during 
the third and fourth quarters. At the high level of to-day’s 
market it would seem rather optimistic to suggest higher 
prices in the near future, although that is not regarded as an 
impossibility, but with the heavy engagements which con- 
sumers have made the chances appear to be that the market 
will remain rather quiet pending further developments. 
Basic Iron is a little quiet, but strong at the quotations 
given last week; not much inquiry, nor are supplies likely 
to be such as to cause any pressure from the selling side. 
Low Phosphorus is quiet, although there is some inquiry for 
good sized lots, and quite a number of small sales have 
been made at about $28 for local delivery, and for large 
lots $27.25 on dock, duty paid, is the usual quotation. The 
general market may be quoted about as follows for deliv- 
eries during the third and fourth quarters, eastern Pennsy]- 
vania or adjoining territory, earlier deliveries as above 
named: 


i iL . 06x ssw 6 6k donk aie $26.00 to $26.50 
a i. » 6 'nseeb anse wenden 23.50 to 24.25 
DPS 0 us can bieesdanriecnienue 23.00 to 23.50 
Standard Gray Forge..........seees 22.00 to 22.50 
DR chwhs sah 00s ae eas va nheenn s chen 23.50 to 24.00 
CY POU caved evecviccvevstic 27.50 to 28.00 
ED. a win'nes sine WARS cs sue wSths 25.50 to 26.50 
« Middlesbrough No, 3, on dock......... 22.75 to. 23.00 
OD GR auc cee Cie Woe cea weal 24.75 to 25.00 
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Ferroalloys.—There is a better demand for this class 
of material and prices are again higher. Sales have been 
made at $79 for shipment during first quarter, and $80 is 
asked for January shipment. Small lots, spot delivery, com- 
mand about $82. 


Plates.— Mills in this vicinity made a very short holiday 
op account of the urgency for prompt shipments. Specifica- 
tions are very heavy. Prices are firm, but unchanged from 
last week. 

Bars.—There is a very good demand for Refined Iron for 
forward delivery, but manufacturers are not encouraging 
business of that character, as they consider the outlook indi- 
cates higher rather than lower prices. Meanwhile some 
business can be done at about 1.88%4c., and at that price a 
good deal of business can be taken for summer delivery, if 
manufacturers feel inclined to accept orders. Probably in a 
few days the atmosphere will be somewhat clearer, but in any 
event the prospect for busines is very satisfactory. 

Old Material.—There is a very strong undertone, par- 
ticularly as regards Steel Scrap, although in no case are 
holders disposed to make concessions. There may be a tem- 
porary dullness, but in the meanwhile prices are firm at the 
figures quoted last week. 


Pilling & Crane have been appointed general sales agents 
for the entire output of Bituminous Coal of the Cambria 
Coal Mining Company. This company produces the well- 
known brands of Leland, Lloydell and Portage coals, with 
a capacity of upward of 1500 tons daily, and has its own 
Steel cars. Pilling & Crane will handle the business prin- 
cipally through their Philadelphia and New York offices. 
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Pittsburgh. 


Park BuILpIne, January 2, 1907. 


Pig Iron.—The market is quiet, but prices are firm. 
The opinion is general that prices on Pig Iron are about as 
high as they will go for some little time at least. Consumers 
are well covered for first quarter and first half delivery, but 
there is a fair amount of inquiry for second half delivery. 
As a rule, furnaces quote $21, at furnace, on Standard Bes- 
semer Iron for last half of the year delivery, and slightly 
less than this price for Basic. We quote Standard Besse- 
mer for delivery in first quarter at $22.50 to $23; for deliv- 
ery in second quarter $21.50 to $22, and for last half of 
the year $21, all at Valley furnace. There is not much in- 
quiry for Foundry Iron, Northern brands of No. 2 selling 
for prompt shipment at $24.50 to $25, Valley furnace, and 
for first quarter delivery at $23.50 to $24, Valley furnace. 
We quote Northern Forge Iron at $22 to $22.50, Valley fur- 
nace, or $22.85 to $23.35, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—There is not much new tonnage being inquired 
for in Billets or Sheet and Tin Bars, most consumers being 
covered by contracts. Steel for prompt delivery is hard to 
get, and continues to bring high prices. We continue to 
quote 4 x 4 in. Bessemer Billets at $29.50 to $30, and Open 
Hearth Billets $32.50 to $33, Pittsburgh. We quote Sheet 
and Tin Bars in random lengths at $29.50 to $30, Pitts- 
burgh, an advance of 50c. a ton being charged for Cut Bars. 


(By Mail) 


The first week in the new year finds the Iron trade in 
excellent condition from every point of view, all indications 
pointing to 1907 as the banner year. Practically all the 
Pig Iron that the furnaces in the Pittsburgh and Valley 
districts will make in the first half of the year has been sold 
at high prices, while the tonnage booked in Finished Iron 
and Steel is fairly heavy, most of the finishing mills having 
enough orders to take their output for the first three or 
four months. 


Ferromanganese.—Most large consumers are covered 
for first half of the year or longer, and the demand is mostly 
for small lots. We continue to quote 80 per cent. Foreign 
Ferro at $85 for prompt shipment, while $80 to $82.50 is 
quoted for forward delivery. 

Wire Rods.—We ‘quote nominally $37 for Bessemer 
Rods and $38 for Open Hearth f.o.b., Pittsburgh, but it is 
still difficult to obtain Rods for prompt delivery, and higher 
prices would no doubt be paid, 


Muck Bar.—The market is quiet. But little Muck Bar 
has been sold in this market for some months. We quote 
best grades, made from all Pig Iron, at $36 to $37, 
and from part Scrap at $34, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—The mills are sold up for the next three or four 
months, and consumers are specifying freely. Prices are firm 
as follows: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Sheared 
Steel Skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75¢.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.75c. to 
1.80c. ; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.85c. to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, these 
prices depending on widths and gauges. 
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Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company sold about 
25,000 tons of Standard Sections the past week, and also 
entered a large tonnage of Light Rails. Prices on the lat- 
ter have been advanced $1 a ton. We quote Light Rails 
as follows: $33 to $34 for 20 to 45 lb.; $34 to $35 for 
16-lb., and $35 to $36 for 12-lb., at mill. Angle Splice 
Bars are held at 1.65c., and Standard Section Rails at $28, 
at mill. 

Structural Material.—Most work placed recently has 
been for medium lots, but a great deal of large work is in 
sight, which is expected to be placed soon. All the Struc- 
tural interests are filled for the next three or four months 
or longer. Prices are firm, as follows: Beams and Channels, 
up to 15-in., 1.70c.; over 15-in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 4 in. 
thick up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; 
Zees, 3-in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-in. and larger, 1.75c. 
Under the Steel Bar card, Angles, Channels and Tees under 
3-in. are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject 
to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Plates.—Tonnage being placed continues heavy and none 
of the mills are able to make deliveries inside of six weeks 
to two months, while the Carnegie Steel Company and the 
other large interests will accept orders only for indefinite 
delivery. Some of the Fastern mills now quete Plates as 
high as 1.90c., Pittsburgh, for reasonably prompt shipment. 
We quote: Tank Plates, 4% in. thick, 64 in. up to 100 in. 
width, 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras 
over this price are as follows: 

Extra per 


100 Ib. 
Gauges lighter than 4-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

i sc cane anenned ang aen $0.10 
Ce SE FP OE Gee cee cdesvaccddudecseeeads 15 
eo a wb ed we Wa bode die Vdd Wake ee moh oie 20 
rasa GUGE DES OO BAe Bs co cctwcwcesteeccesonuse .05 
ee OG Dae Ol Da Ma Gi WSC bee bececenand eae 10 
Pe GU Sae 00 Ae Bhs bb ctedévceeenws deuce 15 
nn Soe Pe Mee, ce cued see entnenesd 25 
Eg ee ee 50 
Pee ME RED Ms bene bs bdcad ae hen ev de Geowe ce 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)......... 10 
CNG ada cdc éedcdatentccewenaereRes -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates............20e6. 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates. .20 
i Pi Cid. ateccedauchurenasauancenebe .30 


I a baie 9 hieWa 4 60 hh ee eich Reena eae ee -40 
Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TerMS.—--Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a maxi- 
mum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be charged at 
the same rate pee annum. Invoices paid within 10 days from 
date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allowable. Pacific 
Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of 
freight to destination added, no reduction for rectangular shapes 


> 


14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 


Sheets.—No announcement has been made by the leading 
interest of the advance in prices, but this may come early 
this month. A good deal of tonnage is being placed, and on 
the heavier gauges some mills ask $1 a ton premium for 
prompt delivery. slue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 gauge and 


heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85¢.; Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.90e.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 
») on 


2.35¢e.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.45¢c.: No. 27, 
2.50c.; No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 29, 2.75¢.;: No. 30, 285c. We 
quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.55c.; 
Nos. 12 and 14, 2.65c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.75¢e.; Nos. 17 to 
21, 2.90c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.05c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.25c.; 
No. 27, 3.45¢.; No. 28, 3.65¢e.: No. 29, 3.90e.. and No. 30. 
t.15e. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at 
$1.85 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 
gauge, $3.15 per square for 2-in. corrugations. These prices 
are for carload lots, jobbers charging the usual advances for 
small lots from store. 

Hoops and Bands.—Practically no new tonnage is be- 
ing placed, but large consumers are specifying liberally on 
contracts, and shipments by the mills are heavy. Prices are 
firm and we quote: Steel Hoops, 2c., and Bands for all pur- 
poses at 1.60c., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel 
ecard. These prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus full tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an advance of 
$2 a ton being charged for less than carloads. 

Tin Plate.—New business is light, but the mills have 
heavy contracts on their books for Tin Plate for delivery 
running through first half and into third quarter of this 
year. No announcement has been made by the leading in- 
terest of an advance in prices, but this may come early this 
month. With raw materials so dear, it is figured that the 
market on Tin Plate would easily stand another advance. 
We quote $3.90 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 
100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days, on which price a rebate of 5c. a box is allowed for 
earload and larger lots. 

Railroad Spikes.—All the mills have their output sold 
up for the next two or three months and the demand con- 
tinues heavy. Trices are very firm, and we quote Railroad 
Spikes at $2.40 to $2.50 per 100 Ib. on contracts for future 
delivery, while $2.65 to $2.75 is quoted on orders for reason- 
ably prompt delivery. 

Merchant Steel.—Consumers are freely specifying, but 
new business is slack. We quote: Smooth Finished Mer- 
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chant Steel, 1.85¢.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 1.55¢.; Cut- 
ter Shoe, 2.15c. to 2.20c.: Railroad Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 
1.80c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Crucible Tool Steel, 
6c. to Sc. and upward, depending on quality. The demand 
for Shafting is fairly active, the mills being somewhat be- 
hind in deliveries. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 50 
per cent. off in carloads and 45 per cent. in less than car- 
loads, delivered in base territory. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—New orders are less than they 
have been, but all the mills are much behind on shipments on 
contracts. Local mills continue to quote 1.80c. to 1.85c. on 
Iron Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but some of the Eastern mills 
are offering Bars for delivery in this district at slightly 
lower prices. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c. to 1.65c., base, 
half extras, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but note that premiums of $1 
and $2 a ton over these prices are being paid for reasonably 
prompt shipment. 

Spelter.—The demand continues extremely active, espe- 
cially from makers of Galvanized Sheets. We quote prime 
grades of Western at 6.50c., St. Louis, equal to 6.62%4c., 


Pittsburgh. 


Pipes and Tubes.—Following the three recent advances 
in prices of Steel Pipe, makers of Iron Pipe have also ad- 
vanced prices sharply, and are now quoting % to 6 in. at 
about 72 and 5 per cent. off, Pittsburgh base. Several large 
contracts for Steel Pipe for oil and gas lines are expected to 
be placed early in the new year. All the Pipe mills are 
pretty well sold up for the first two or three months of the 
year, and on the larger sizes of Line Pipe for a longer 
period. Official discounts on Steel Pipe, which are shaded 
about one point or more to the large trade, are as follows: 


rchant Pipe. 
— Jobbers, carloads. 


Steel. 
Black. Galv. 


aa bh ice ae waenen ae 68 52 
¢ es by a dbp Ca abn a Gh os dees Rite 70 56 
Os nn ala S Soe Meas ates vob a eeeeem i 2 
$9 °S Rc e cower verre eres ce seseoees 7 
a SE, 5 wa sin wwe OES e 0s's's SOURS OEM 71 56 
Extra strong, plain ends: ° 
% to Se -o'e*s'elerb-g a ete"brine Wee owb-oe SER MM 61 4 
Br 9s SR eee s oS ePerewen secre rere ehh 68 56 
EH tO S IM... wc rcscvevecsvossrsencssves 64 52 
ouble extra strong, plain ends : 
UH tO 8 IM... cee cc eer ec re cesencccvenes 57 46 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand from the locomotive trade is 
enormously heavy, and for Merchant Tubes is also quite 
active. We are advised that the market is very firm, and 
that all new business being entered by the mills js at the 
advance of $2 a ton, made December 20. Official discounts 


are as follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 


a — 
1 £0 TM IM... cercsccccccecccccssccenes 4 
1% to 2 Im... cercccesercsvecvevcecs 43 60 
OK, « cia aid 0b 6 Relie'dih d Meie'a'e 900 ele oo ae S pS 
EES errr rrr rire rrr Tt) f 
Ute as ocalhcsaecccceevowcCaenee 43 60 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The demand has been extremely 
light for the past two or three weeks, but is expected to im- 
prove this month. Prices on some lines of Iron Scrap are 
slightly weaker, and it is probable that the quotations might 
be shaded on a firm offer. Dealers quote about as follows: 
Heavy Steel Melting Scrap, $20, for Pittsburgh or Sharon 
delivery: No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $21 to $21.50; No. 2 
Wrought Scrap, $19 to $19.50; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, 
G ft. and under, for Open Hearth purposes, $20; Old Steel 
Rails, rerollers, $22.50; Wrought Turnings, $15.50 to $15.75 ; 
Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, $25; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$17.25 to $17.50; Cast Iron Borings are $13 to $13.25; Old 
Cat Wheels, $25; Steel Axles, $24; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $20; 
Railroad Malleable, $19 to $19.50; Cast Iron Borings, $12.75 
io $13; Iron Axles, $32 to $33; Stove Plate, $16 to $16.50, 
and (irate Bars, $15.50. All prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. 
l‘ittshurgh, unless otherwise specified. 


Coke.—Best grades of Connellsville Furnace Coke for 
prompt shipment continue to bring $3.50 to $3.60 and 72-hr. 
Foundry about $4.25 for prompt delivery. On contracts 
for titst half of the year delivery Connellsville Furnace 
Coke is held at $3 to $3.25 and 72-hr. Foundry $4 to $4.25 
at oven. The output of Coke in the last week of the old 
year broke all previous records for one week, the Upper 
and lwwer Connellsville regions having turned out 409,830 
fons 


—. 


The Pittsburgh Automatic Vise & Tool Company has 
moved its office from 1305 Machesney Building to 713 Wa- 
bash Building, Pittsburgh, where it has secured larger 
quarters, which will enable the increasing business to be 
bandlec to better advantage. 

———.-e—__—_. 


The wage advance announced by the Illinois Steel 
Company recently, we have been advised, affects common 
labor only and amounts to 10 cants per day. 
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Cincinnati. 


FirTH AND MAIN Srs., January 2, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—A retrospective glance at the situation a year 
ago reveals the interesting fact that consumers are to-day 
paying from $8 to $9 a ton more for their requirements than 
they were at that time. And it can be added that the gen- 
eral feeling among the traders is that conditions will gradu- 
ally grow stronger as the year advances, and that eventually 
prices will seek a still higher level. Inquiry for the third 
and fourth quarters continues strong, and quite a consider- 
able tonnage has been sold covering these deliveries. Sev- 
eral of the large implement makers are said to be feeling 
the market, and stove makers have bought quite freely. Sil- 
very Irons are in strong demand with the supply limited 
and prices are stiff. Gray Forge is quiet, the supply and 
demand being about equal. Southern quotations show a 
slight advance for second quarter, which is gradually dis- 
solving into first quarter prices. We quote the same as last 
week. 

Coke.—Most of the contracts embracing heavy tonnage 
having been made far into next year, trade is more or less 
spasmodic. Shipments are not coming forward with the 
regularity desired, but as yet nothing serious has resulted. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Several of the mills report 
a strong demand for heavy sections of Structural Shapes, 
with medium sections in lighter demand. Prices are un- 
changed but strong. . 

Old Material.—The market is keeping step with de- 
velopments in Pig Iron and is exceedingly strong. The de- 
mand is good. Prices are continued. 


oe 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 31, 1906. 


Iron Ore.—Little Ore has been sold <he past week, but 
it is expected that the market will become more active after 
the first of the year, although next season’s expected output 
of standard Ores is pretty well sold. There is some Mesaba 
non-Bessemer Ore that has not yet been sold, and plenty of 
Siliceous Ore. Local shippers report that more active 
operations are going on in the mines than ever before in 
the winter season. This indicates that a great deal of Ore 
will be ready for shipment when navigation opens, and that 
the 1907 output may exceed the past season’s record. * A 
searcity of labor is reported in the mines. Chartering was 
practically wound up the past week, the last large shipper 
having contracted. Ore quotations are: Old Range Besse- 
mer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; Old Range non-Bessemer, 
$4.20: Mesaba non-Bessemer, $4; Bessemer Siliceous,: $2.75. 

Pig Iron.—Foreign Pig Iron became a factor in the local 
situation the past week. Several fair sized lots were sold at 
$25.50, Cleveland, to foundries in this city and vicinity. 
Inquiries for Iron for the last half continue numerous and 
heavy sales have been made. The rush made by the foun- 
dries to buy for the last half is unusual, and indicates that 
lower prices are not expected. The market continues firm, 
and prices are about the same as a week ago. Some furnaces 
still have a little Iron for the second quarter, but are not 
anxious to sell. While most dealers quote $22 to $23 as 
the price of Northern Foundry No. 2 for the last half, 
the same as a week ago, some has been sold for $21. Third 
quarter Northern Foundry is selling at from $22.50 to $23.50. 
The quotations for the last half of 1907, f.o.b. Cleveland, are 
as follows: 


Northern Foundry, No. 1............ $22.50 to $23.50 
Northern Foundry, No. 2............ 22.00.to 23.00 
Northern Foundry, No. 3............ 21.50 to 22.50 
tine SING le »'s, 00 tie Lawt cunhe dines 21.00 to 22.00 
EL TAS ad «he h'S/ eal 0 Fava bedhead 4 be Le ae 22.00 
SU. UNS 50'S ealdtn okie tk no Tee takkine ae 19.00 


Coke.—The Coke market is firm, with no change in 
prices. Deliveries are pretty well up, but good Furnace 
Coke is scarce at present. Furnace Coke is quoted at $3.50 
to $3.75 at the ovens for prompt shipment, and Foundry 
Coke is selling at $4.25 at the oven. 


Finished Material.—The heavy demand for Finished 


. Material of nearly all kinds continues unabated, and the holi- 


day season had practically no effect on the activity of the 
market. Plates are very firm and many orders have been 
booked the past week on the basis of 1.70c., Pittsburgh, for 
future delivery. Higher prices are being asked for early 
delivery, some mills getting from 1.75c. to 2c. for early 
shipment. Bars are even scarcer than Plates, and some are 
being sold at $2 premium. For future delivery Iron Bars 
are quoted on the basis of $1.80c., Pittsburgh, and Steel 
Bars on the basis of 1.60c., Pittsburgh. Iron Bars are bring- 
ing 2c. out of stock in local warehouses, and Steel Bars 
1.95c., the same as a week ago. Some small mills in this 
vicinity that are not tied up by contracts are doing a profit- 
able business selling Plates and Bars at a premium for im- 
mediate delivery. Sheets are in fair demand and the ma- 
jority of dealers look for a further advance in January, 
although some think that they will go no higher. Ware- 
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house quotations for Sheets remain unchanged as follows: 
Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.25c.; No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled, 
2.90c.; No. 28 Galvanized, 3.90c. Structural Material re- 
mains in fair demand, but the situation is easier than in 
other finished products. Forging Billets are selling around 
$40, Pittsburgh, for prompt shipment, and Rerolling Billets 
for $32, Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—The market is weak and few sales have 
been made. Most kinds of Old Material are plentiful. 
Prices of some kinds of Scrap have declined 50c.. a ton, but 
dealers are trying to keep up to the high notch reached a 
few weeks ago. More activity is expected early in the 
month. The following are dealers’ prices to the trade per 
gross ton, f.o.b., Cleveland. 


i, So” POPE eee eee $19.00 to $19.75 
Ce NS 66.6 0.5. 6b VSeHe neenbee 26.50 to 27.00 
Se Reach sos tees seeen eee 29.75 to 30.25 
on Ca. caboose tae teed acne ve 21.50 to 22.00 
Heavy Melting Steel..............5.. 17.50 to 18.00 
CORE a's, 6-c.0:5 ooo hogiewes poe'ewe 10.00 to 10.50 
TO re 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 19.50 to 20.00 
SP a PR a Pee eee 19.50 to 20.00 

13.25 to 13.75 


Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 


The Samuel M. Shimer Company, dealer in Pig Iron, 
Iron Ore and Scrap. will shortly open new offices at 36 and 
37 Commercial Bank Building, corner of Superior and Bank 
streets, moving headquarters from the plant in Newburgh. 





New York. 


New York, January 2, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—We note additional sales of 7000 to 10,000 
tons of Basic Pig to a tidewater Steel plant, and 6000 addi- 
tional to a New York Wire works. A leading pump inter- 
est has bought an aggregate of 7000 tons of Foundry Iron, a 
part of it for the district, and largely for early delivery. 
There is only moderate new buying of foreign Iron. We 
quote spot Northern Iron, in small lots, $26.50 to $27 for 
No. 1 X, tidewater, and $25.50 to $26 for No. 2 X. The busi- 
ness is very limited. For the first half we quote $26 to 
$26.50 for No. 1 Foundry, $24.50 to $25 for No. 2 Foundry 
and $24 to $24.50 for No. 2 Plain, tidewater. For the sec- 
ond half we quote No. 1 X $25 to $25.50, and No. 2 Foundry 
$23.50 to $24. Southern Iron is quoted $27 to $27.50 for 
No. 2, prompt, $25 to $25.50 for No. 2, second quarter, and 
$22.50 to $23 for second half. No. 3 Middlebrough is $22.50 
to $23, on dock, and Scotch Iron $24.50 to $25, on dock. 


Steel Rails.—The Rail orders of the week include 4000 
tons for the Winona Interurban Railway, 3500 tons for the 
Springfield & Northeastern, 6000 tons for the Lehigh & 
Hudson River, 3700 tons for the Johnstown, Ebensburg & 
Northern, and 2000 tons for the New Orleans & Great 
Northern. Switch and crossing purchases and other minor 
contracts amount to 4000 tons more. The Southern mill is 
understood to be sold up into the early months of 1908. 
In one case a quotation of $30 at mill has been made on Rails 
lately, in view of the attractiveness of Billet business at 
higher prices. 


Structural Material.—In the past week the American 
Bridge Company has taken five San Francisco contracts, 
amounting to 4500 tons—the Lent Building, 800 tons; Olym- 
pic Club, 1500 tons; Metropolis Bank, 800 tons; Schmidt 
Building, 400 tons; Delger Building, 1000 tons. A heavy 
tonnage for San Francisco is looked for from this time on. 
In New York City the contracts of the week include the 
yerman-American Building, William street, 2000 tons; 
Boehm & Coon Building, on Thirty-fifth street, 3000 tons; 
Manger Building, 2500 tons. The Buckley Construction 
Company has been awarded the general contract for the 
Queens approach to the Blackwell’s Island Bridge, but the 
Steel, 8300 tons, has not been let. Tidewater deliveries, mill 
shipments, are still made at 1.84%4c. for Beams, Channels, 
Angles and Zees. Sales from stock are made at 2c. to 
21a. 

Bars.—Refined Bar Iron is in good demand, and is 
quoted at 1.8914c. to 1.94%4c., tidewater. Steel Bars are held 
at 1.7414c. to 1.84\4c., tidewater, depending on date of deliv- 
ery. 

Plates.—Quotations at tidewater are continued at a 
wide range of prices as follows, owing to the fact that West- 
ern mills have not advanced their rates to the level of those 
asked by Eastern manufacturers: Sheared Tank Plates, 
1.8444c. to 2.0444c.; Flange Plates, 1.94%4c. to 2.14%4c.; 
Marine Plates, 2.24%4c. to 2.4414c.; Firebox Plates, 2.75c. 
to 3.50c., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The market is quite active for the 
holiday season, and quotations are continued at $35 to 
$35.50 per net ton, tidewater, for 6-in. 

Old Material.—Foundry material, particularly Heavy 
Cast and Stove Plate, is in strong demand, with light stocks 
available. Other classes of Scrap are quiet as usual! at this 
season. Prices quoted last week are unchanged. 
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Metal Market. / 


New York, January 2, 1907. 

Pig Tin.—A fair business was transacted in spite of the 
holidays.. On December 27 sales were made on the basis of 
42.40c., a decline of 40 points from the previous day. De- 
cember 28 the price was again lower at 42.20c., and this 
price held on the 3lst. Most of the business done was for 
nearby deliveries. There is a good stock here, statistics 
showing that the total amount held here on December 31— 
2122 tons—is 912 tons in excess of that a month ago. The 
visible supply throughout the world shows an increase from 
the end of the previous month of 603 tons, it being 12,998 
tons, which is only 453 tons below the visible supply Decem- 
ber 31, 1905. The total arrivals during December were large, 
amounting to 4262 tons. The deliveries into consumption 
were fair, amounting to 3350 tons. There are afloat for 
American ports 2565 tons. To-day’s price is lower at 
41.85c., on account of the statistical position. 

Copper.—The new year opens with an undiminished 
demand for Copper. 
23l4e. to 2444c. is quoted, for Electrolytic 23%4c. 
for Casting Grades 23.37%4c. to 23.87%4c. These prices are 
for future deliveries; for any spot transactions considerable 
premiums would be demanded. Sales of carload lots of both 
Lake and Electrolytic at 24%c. are common. Small lots 
of 10,000 lb. of Lake have been freely taken at 25c. We 
learn of sales in a retail way at 2544c. to 25%4c. In Europe 
prices are again higher, the London market closing to-day at 
£105 15s. for spot and £107 for futures. Best Selected is 
held at £12 10s. The total exports of Copper in December 
were 14,023 tons. The year’s exports amounted to 204,628 
tons, a falling off of 35,000 tons, as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

Pig Lead.—Prices are very strong, the little spot Lead 
in the market being held at 6.30c. The St. Louis market 
is unchanged at 6.05c. to 6.10c. The American Smelting & 
Refining Company’s price, covering old contracts, is 6c.; new 
business, however, is accepted only at price current on date 
of shipment. The London market is unchanged from last 
week at £19 17s. 7d. 

Spelter.—Higher prices are the rule and it is difficult 
to name any for spot, as there seems to be none available in 
this city. Prompt shipments from the West are held at 
6.80c., and future deliveries at 6.65c. to 6.70c., f.o.b. New 
York. The St. Louis market is a trifle firmer at 6.55c. 

Antimony.—The price in Europe is slightly easier, but 
the market in this country may be nominally quoted at 26c. 
for Cookson’s, 25c. for Hallett’s and 24%c. to 25c. for other 
brnads. 

Ferroalloys.—The market is strong, Ferrochrome rang- 
ing from $150 per ton upward, according to analysis. Ferro- 
silicon is held at $106 to $108 and Ferromanganese at $78, 
all at Atlantic seaboard. 

Tin Plate.—The demand is good, and the price of $4.09 
per base box, f.o.b. New York, and $3.90, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
continues unchanged. 

Old Metals.—Prices are unchanged from last week. 

——- +e — 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


to 24c: and 


New York, January 2, 1907. 

A tight money market, incidental to the financial ar- 
rangements attending the close of the year, depressed the 
stock market during the greater part of the week covered 
since the date of last week’s report. Transactions in indus- 
trial stocks were light, and in some instances prices showed 
considerable recession. The lowest point reached in the 
period under review was on Monday morning, some recovery 
occurring in the afternoon. ‘The range of prices on active 
stocks from Thursday to Monday was as follows: United 
States Steel common 47% to 484, preferred 103% to 104%; 
Car & Foundry common 42 to 42%; Locomotive common 
71% to 72%; Steel Foundries preferred 45 to 46; Colorado 
Fuel 51% to 544; Pressed Steel common 52% to 54, pre- 
ferred 98 to 99; Railway Spring common 51% to 52; Re- 
public common 37% to 39, preferred 9614 to 99; Sloss-Shef- 
field common 74 to 75; Cast Iron Pipe common 46 to 46%, 
preferred 84% to 85. Last transactions in active stocks up 
to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the following prices: 
United States Steel common 4814, preferred 10454; Car & 
Foundry common 42%, preferred 10014; Locomotive common 
71%, preferred 10914; Steel Foundries common 10, preferred 
45; Colorado Fuel 53; Pressed Steel common 53, preferred 
98%; Railway Spring common 51%; Republic common 39%, 
preferred 9714; Sloss-Sheffield common 75; Tennessee Coal 
160; United States Cast Iron Pipe common 4544; Can com- 
mon 6, preferred 54. 

The New York State Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
filed a first mortgage to the Commonwealth Trust Company 
of Buffalo as trustee, to secure an issue of $5,000,000 30- 
year 5 per cent. bonds. Nearly $3,000,000 of the bonds, it 
is stated, have already been sold, and the remaining $2,000,- 
000 will be sold at 93%. 


Higher prices are the rule, and for Lake 
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The Machinery Trade. 


Bright Prospects for the New Year. 





New York, January 2, 1907. 

Practically everything that would tend to round out a 
most prosperous year’s business was either accomplished or 
commenced during 1906 which may well be characterized as 
a year of expansion. Starting off as it did with the wheels 
of industry humming, machine tool builders from 30 to 60 
days behind in deliveries, many projects at the point of buy- 
ing machine tool equipment and others about to be launched, 
both dealers and manufacturers with well filled order books 
were already preparing to overcome the difficulty of supplying 
the large demand. Although many manufacturers had built 
additions to their plants and some of the important compa- 
nies had purchased outright completely equipped works or 
built new ones, they found themselves wholly unable to take 
care of the business that was being offered and which was 
expanding rapidly. Prosperity was visible throughout the 
country, and as the year wore on the demand increased 
at such a pace that enlarged facilities became necessary. 
Not many months elapsed before plans were prepared for 
further extensions and new works, which were equipped and 
placed in operation at the earliest possible moment, but even 
with the greatly enlarged capacities manufacturers found 
that business had grown in much greater proportion than 
productive capacity, and deliveries were constantly getting 
further into the future. At the end of the third quarter of 
the year works of the more prominent machinery builders 
were sold six months ahead, and a few had their output 
taken for 1907. To carry on the extensive volume of busi- 
ness ceritalization was largely increased. The year was the 
most tucraturve in the history of the trade, as materially 
higher prices for tools were obtained and substantial prem- 
iums were offered for early delivery. It will be remembered 
that in the previous year prices were advancd from 5 to 10 
per cent. to cover additional cost of manufacture of tools of 
new design for high speed steel, motor drives and other 
special attachments. This advance was followed by “another 
of the same amount early in 1906 to cover additional cost 
of raw material. As the latter became scarcer and advanced 
in price other advances on machinery were made, increas- 
ing the cost from 15 to 20 per cent. The insufficient supply 
of competent labor and slow deliveries of raw material pre- 
vented a larger production. The unprecedented demand for 
machinery was the natural result of the prosperous condition 
prevailing in practically every line of business, and was a 
continuous and healthy growth of the expansion of trade that 
was noticeable in 1905. Business was not spasmodic, but 
each successive week experienced a handsome increase, and 
there were no off months. While the bulk of business was 
made up of small transactions, extensive lists covered by 
large corporations were especially numerous. The demand 
emanated from about every source where an iron working 
tool is used. The railroads, which greatly increased their 
shop facilities, were heavy purchasers, as were the steel com- 
panies and manufacturers of steel cars and other rolling 
stock. 

Manufacturers early in the year 1906 realized that the 
condition of trade demanded some action on their part 
toward organization, with a view to correcting evils which 
had arisen between both buyers and sellers as a result of 
the demand for equipment. Accordingly trade agreements 
were made and associations were formed which did much 
toward making competition fair for all concerned. The 
organizing was not confined to the manufacturers alone,: but 
the dealers got together and mutual ideas were exchanged 
and mutual interests discussed. The year saw the comple- 
tion of plans for a joint convention of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association and the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association. The crane men got to- 
gether and organized a movement toward regulating the 
abuse of blue prints and specifications, and the Corliss en- 
gine manufacturers organized the Corliss Engine Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America. A local organization known 
as the M. and 8. Credit Association was also formed. There 
is now talk of a high speed engine manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, and a plant to concentrate the machinery dealers in 
New York under one roof and organize a machinery club has 
been formulated and promises to meet with success. 

The new year opens with capacities taken for months, 
good prices prevailing, plans under way for further expan- 
sion and a heavy demand for all classes of machinery. 
Surely, this augurs well for a continue! good business for 
1907, which is not only indicated by whe number of new 
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plants and additions under way and projected, but also by 
the great amount of machinery that has been purchased but 
will not be delivered for months to come and therefore 
can be classed in next year’s business. Manufacturers who 
have carefully reviewed the past and have taken up and 
weighed every condition affecting the future of the market 
say that they can discover nothing that is likely to have an 
adverse effect, but, on the contrary, find evidence of a still 
greater business. A good deal of buying is expected by the 
railroads, some of whom have already completed extensive 
lists of tools which will likely be issued at an early date, 
while others have large shops under construction for which 
the equipment has not yet been purchased. The two inno- 
vations in railroading—electrification and use of steel cars— 
were carried on with vigor, but changes of such magnitude 
take time and the machinery trade has not yet received the 
large business that accrues from such work. Undoubtedly 
shops will have to be specially equipped to make repairs to 
electrical equipment and steel cars, and it is thought that 
the year’s programmes will include such machinery. One 
railroad acknowledges the necessity of shops for steel car 
repairs, and it is rumored that another is already at work 
on plans for works not only for repairs, but for building 
the cars. The railroads have lately bought thousands of 
steel cars, and much business is expected from the builders 
of that class of rolling stock, many of whom are extending or 
erecting new works. Purchases of rolling mill equipment 
and cranes will undoubtedly be heavy, as will those of con- 
veying machinery. Many are realizing more and more the 
saving in cost of handling by cranes and are preparing to 
install such equipment. The recent action of the crane 
manufacturers in refusing to furnish blue prints and after- 
ward make parts of cranes at the order of those who wish 
to do part of the construction in their own plants has done 
much toward regulating factory production and facilitating 
deliveries. The only spots on the horizon are the possible 
advance of raw material to a prohibitive price and the ex- 
orbitant demand of labor. As long as these prevail at 
their present rates no alarm is felt. One large corporation, 
however, has not planned extensive construction work for 
the new year on account of the high cost of and difficulty to 
secure raw material and labor. One of the serious questions 
confronting the trade is that of deliveries, which are far 
in the future. Manufacturers are, however, adding to their 
equipment, and it is hoped that within a few months these 
will ease up considerably. . 

The indications are that power requirements this yea 
will be even larger than they were during the year just 
closed, but it is thought that the power men will have a 
better chance to cope with the situation. During the year 
1906 many of the larger builders of engines succeeded in get- 
ting additional manufacturing equipment, and they say they 
can give better terms now as to deliveries. The many pro- 
jected electric railroad lines and subways will help the de- 
mand for power apparatus, and other large improvements, 
especially those contemplated by the United States Steel 
Corporation, give indications that the year will be a big one. 
Builders of smaller engines are keeping up with the demand 
fairly well, and it can be said that they are doing better in 
that respect than machine tool builders. The organization 
of the Corliss Engine Builders’ Association of America during 
the past year probably will assist in the regulation of prices, 
and the conditions which confronted the manufacturers last 
year regarding promiscuous price cutting will undoubtedly 
be eliminated. 


Prospective Machiuery Requirements of the Railroads. 


A large amount of construction work already commenced 
that will be earried to completion within the next few 
months, and the number of extensions and new plants pro- 
jected, can be readily seen by glancing backward on the im- 
portant projects which have come to the general notice of 
the trade. 

Of railroad work, one of the most important from the 
viewpoint of prospective purchases of mechanical equipment 
are probably those planned by the New York Central Lines, 
which include the New York Central & Hudson River, West 
Shore, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the Michigan 
Central railroads. The New York Central has a large 
amount of work under way at its yards in New York, and 
for this point will buy considerable new machinery. The 
list of machinery that is required has been prepared and 
would have been sent to the trade some time ago had it not 
been for the fact that it will take many more months to 
complete the construction work, and it was not thought 
necessary to get bids in. This list will probably be one of 
those that the trade will be asked to bid on at an early 
date. The requirements of the Michigan Central will be 
mostly in connection with the tunnel it is building under 
the Detroit River, contract for the construction of which was 
placed in September of last year. Bids were received some 
time ago for the mechanical equipment to operate the entire 
electric zone, but no contracts have been placed. The order 
for this electric equipment will probably be one of the first 
to be awarded this year and will cover water tube boilers, 
tutbo generators, electric traveling cranes, boiler feed pumps, 
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horizontal feed water heaters, induction motors, mechanical 
stokers, coal and ash handling machinery, submerged vertical 
centrifugal pumps and other apparatus. In connection with 
this undertaking repair shops are likely to be constructed 
which will entail the expenditure of considerable money for 
mechanical equipment. 

Another one of the Vanderbilt Lines which will issue 
specifications within the next few months for a large amount 
of machine tool equipment is the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad, which is constructing an entirely 
new plant at Indianapolis, Ind., for which an appropriation 
of $1,500,000 has been made to be expended next year, and 
it is estimated that $500,000 additional will be required be- 
fore the work is completed. Contracts have been let for the 
construction of this plant, which will include 20 buildings, 
the main one of which is to be 214 x 572 ft. There will be 
a blacksmith shop, 126 x 340 ft.; boiler shop, 126 x 564 ft. ; 
tank pilot and cab shop, 76 x 504 ft.; coach shop, 177 x 
442 ft.; power house, 116 x 140 ft.; foundry, 104 x 254 ft., 
and car shop, 153 x 450 ft. Contracts for the main power 
equipment were placed in December. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad will 
without question carry on its improvement work of various 
kinds during the next year on about the same scale as it has 
in the past five or six years, and will probably buy as much 
new equipment in 1907 as it did during 1906. The com- 
pany’s expeditures for new engines and cars, as far as it 
has let contracts, will be in the neighborhood of $2,500,000, 
and in addition it has planned to spend between $500,000 
and $750,000 on new shop buildings and equipment. The 
trade has been following the movements of the company 
closely for some time, expecting to receive specifications for 
machine tools almost any week, and it will not be surprising 
if the company sends out a substantial list very shortly. The 
erection of a large machine shop and other buildings at 
Scranton, Pa., have been authorized, which will be used for 
new construction and repair work. This building will be 
364 x 758 ft., and will mean the doubling of the shop capacity 
at that point. 

The programmes for 1907 machinery equipment are being 
prepared by the different divisions of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and indications are that the road will purchase 
about as much new machinery this coming year as it did the 
past. The company purchased a very large amount of ma- 
chinery the last 12 months for equipping new additions and it 
is likely that a great deal of new shop construction will be 
undertaken this spring. It is reported that the company 
contemplates the erection of a steel car plant at its Altoona 
works, 

While the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has not made 
public its plans for new shop construction, it is expected 
that plans for some new buildings will be forthcoming in 
the near future. In conjunction with other railroads, this 
company has added largely to its steel car equipment, and is 
in need of a plant to make repairs to this class of rolling 
stock, 

It is understood that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
prepared its annual programme of machine tool requirements 
for 1907, which can be looked for at almost any time. This 
list, it is thought, will be quite extensive, and will include 
several tools which were in the list it issued last June and 
which were not purchased. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, which 
is building large repair shops at Readville, Mass., for which 
contracts for equipment were placed in the latter part of the 
summer, is understood to be contemplating the erection of 
new shops somewhere on the Western division of its system. 

Arrangements are being made by the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railroad for rebuilding its shops at 
Atlanta, Ga., which were destroyed by fire some time ago. 

The Erie Railroad does not contemplate doing extensive 
construction work during the coming year, but has under 
consideration the purchase of 3000 steel cars, to cost ap- 
proximately $3,600,000. During the past year this company 
has purchased a great deal of mechanical equipment, and it 
is thought will not buy much additional beyond its regular 
requirements of new tools for replacement. The plans of 
the company are being held back to some extent by the 
scarcity of material and labor and the consequent high prices, 
and if these should ease up within the next six months it is 
possible that the company will take up the question of im- 
provements. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has not yet prepared 
plans for enlargement of its shops. It has, however, ordered 
equipment approximately $5,000,000 in value. 

The Central of Georgia Railroad has purchased a large 
plot of land near Macon, Ga., but as yet no definite plans 
have been prepared for the machine and car shops which it 
intends locating there. 

Plans have not yet been completed for the new shops 
which the Seaboard Air Line intends to erect at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. These plans are expected to be completed early 
in the year. 

Plans for several of the buildings which will comprise 
the nev shops of the Grand Trunk Railroad at Battle 
Creek, Mich., have been favorably passed upon by the com- 
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pany and bids are in for the construction. The buildings 
to be erected immediately will include locomotive shop, 
170 x 817 ft.; blacksmith shop, 100 x 225 ft., and store 
and oil house. Other buildings, the plans for which have 
not been definitely decided, are power house, foundry, car- 
penter shop, frog shop and truck shop. It is expected that 
the equipment for the first three shops will be purchased 
shortly, but purchases for the entire plant are likely to ex- 
tend over quite a period. The total cost of the plant has 
been estimated at over $2,000,000. 

Within a short time contracts are expected to be placed 
for the machinery for equipping the new shops of the Chi- 
cago & Hastern Illinois Railroad at Danville, Ill. The im- 
provements at that point involve the doubling of the boiler 
shop, machine and blacksmith shop and storehouse. Other 
less important buildings will be constructed. 

The Southern Railroad is making improvements to its 
Knoxville shops to cost $200,000, including equipment. 

The Union Pacific Railroad is building new shops at 
Omaha, Neb., at a cost of $200,000, not including the equip- 
ment. 

The Mississippi Central Railroad is erecting new shops 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., including a car shop, 151 x 248 ft. and 
machine shop, 151 x 220 ft. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad 
has prepared plans for the erection of new boiler shops at 
Minneapolis, Minn., the main building to be 119 x 202 ft. 

The New York, Ontario & Western Railroad, with main 
offices at 56 Beaver street, New York, will build five miles of 
track from Strongtown to Young’s Gap during the year, and 
will make some other improvements in that vicinity. The 
company will not do much in the line of shop construction, 
as about $60,000 has been spent at Norwich in that kind 
of work, and some improvements are now under way at 
Middletown, which will be completed before the year is out. 
They include an addition to the boiler shop and the erection 
of a blacksmith shop. A large paint shop is also being 
erected, and the second half of a large power house designed 
for Middletown will be built. The power equipment, how- 
ever, has been contracted for. 

The New York, Auburn & Lansing Railroad is building 
a third rail high speed trolley line from Ithaca to Auburn, 
with a power house at Genoa, N. Y., of about 1000 kw. The 
company has not purchased all its equipment for this im- 
provement, which will include the installation of water tube 
boilers, pumps, condensers, &c., and equipment for a ma- 
chine shop to be erected in conjunction with the car barn at 
the Auburn end of the line. Plans are in charge of W. L. 
Fairchild, consulting engineer, 15 Broad street, New York. 

It is expected that the New York, Westchester & Boston 
Railroad Company, main offices at 30 Broad street, New 
York, will complete its projected lines within the next 18 
months, and in addition to a large amount of construction 
work which is yet to be done, the company will build a 
machine shop capable of taking care of about 200 cars. The 
improvements which are to be made at Mt. Vernon will in- 
clude blacksmith shop and all that goes to make up a general 
repair plant. The company’s power house is now in course of 
erection, 

New Industrial Plants and Additious, 


The business obtained last year from industrial com- 
panies was phenomenal, and the purchases of many will ex- 
tend well into the new year, particularly such companies 
as the General Electric Company, which has large improve- 
ments under way. Within the past few months the company 
closed a long list of machine tools for its Schenectady works 
and issued a list of tools for its new Lynn shops, aggregat- 
ing $250,000. In addition to the improvements now under 
way, it is probable that the Lynn works will be further en- 
larged on account of the congestion existing in the depart- 
ments there, and it is likely that its Pittsfield plant will be 
materially increased in size. It is said that the company’s 
architects have prepared plans for six new buildings, to be 
erected at the latter works, where it is rumored improve- 
ments will be made at an expenditure of $1,000,000. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company will probably 
increase the capacity of all its plants, and will purchase 
some new equipment for completing the improvements now 
being made to its air compressor works at Franklin, Pa. 


During the past year large quantities of machinery 
were purchased by the Standard Roller Bearing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., which about doubled its plant by the 
erection of new buildings. In the latter part of the year 
the company purchased the entire plant and real estate of 
the Pennsylvania Iron Works Company, adjoining its prop- 
erty, which will give it five additional factory buildings, with 
a total of over 110,000 sq. ft. of floor space and real estate 
120 x 1600 ft. These buildings will be equipped with a full 
line of machinery at a cost of over $200,000, but as the 
Standard Company will not secure possession of the build- 
ings for some little time, it has not prepared specifications 
for the machinery that it will purchase. The company has 
taken possession of the foundry, 100 x 200 ft., in which 
will be installed modern machinery for making crucible steel, 
brass and gray iron castings. Within the past few months 
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the company began the erection of a concrete building, 100 x 
200 ft., five stories high, which will be devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of annular ball bearings, automobiles, 
&c. Other improvements include the completion of a crucible 
steel casting plant, iron and brass foundry and a drop forging 
plant, 100 x 150 ft. ‘he company now has in operation 
the largest and most complete plant in the world for the 
manufacture of automobile axles and ball and roller bear- 
ings. 

The Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa., is pro- 
ceeding with the erection of its new plant at Wilmington, 
Del., where a large site was purchased a year or more ago. The 
main building at this new plant will be 140 x 600 ft., and 
will be equipped for larger construction work than the com- 
pany’s facilities at Philadelphia will permit. 

One of the important industrial enterprises launched 
last year is tpe construction of new works by the Arthur 
Koppel Company, whose main offices in this country are 
located at 66-68 Broad street, New York. This project is 
one which saw but its beginning in 1906, and which can be 
looked to for much more important development during the 
ensuing year. The Arthur Koppel Company is probably 
better known in European countries and other parts of the 
world than in this country. Having several large plants in 
Continental Europe devoted to the manufacture of industrial 
railroad equipment, and, in fact, standard gauge railroad 
equipment as well, it has assumed an important position in 
the supplying of such materials to all parts of the world. 
The materials sold in this country have heretofore been 
shipped here in partly finished state, being assembled at the 
company’s shops at Hoboken, N. J. It is now proposed to 
manufacture throughout complete equipments, including cars 
of every description, portable track, rails, switches and all 
accessories, in this country. For this purpose a very large 
plant is to be built. The project includes the establishment 
of a new town in Beaver County, Pa., about 35 miles north- 
west of Pittsburgh. The town has been named Koppel. 
For the location of the new plant 1000 acres of land have 
been set *aside in this town, and the work of erecting the 
plant has begun. In order to get a portion of the plant in 
operation as quickly as possible the works are being con- 
structed in sections, the first of which is now nearing com- 
pletion. The buildings of this section include an erecting 
shop, light car shop, switch shop and power plant. Details 
of the company’s plans beyond this first section have not 
been announced definitely. Enough is known, however, to 
indicate that the company contemplates carrying out the 
project on the scale of its European operations, where its 
plants rank among the largest industrial establishménts. 

A new plant is to be erected at Buffalo, N. Y., by the 
Buffalo Brake Beam Company, for the manufacture of 
brake beams for railroad car and other railroad appliances. 
The company has purchased a 5-acre tract of land on which 
the plant will be located, the main structure to be 80 x 300 
ft. The equipment in the present plant is to be moved to 
the new one when completed, but in addition a considerable 
amount of new machinery will be installed. C. J. Bacher, 
resident manager at Buffalo, will have charge of the equip- 
ment of the new plant. 

The American Locomotive Company has not made many 
plans for its year’s improvements as yet, but the corpora- 
tion will, of course, do some construction work. A great 
deal of work was completed by this company during the 
year and much was begun. The steel castings plant which 
was talked of early last year and decided upon by the com- 
pany’s directors has not been built, and the coming year 
will probably see its commencement. The foundry at Provi- 
dence, R. L., recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt, but 
no definite plans have been made for that work as yet. 
The large additions now being made to the steam shovel 
department of the Richmond, Va., plant will, it is ex- 
pected, be completed during the year, and within a few 
months the additions at Dunkirk and Schenectady, N. Y., 
will be completed. The company has purchased considerable 
property in Canada, which is to be used for an addition to 
the company’s plant there, for which some provisions have 
been made. During the year the plant at Providence, R. I., 
for the manufacture of Berleit automobiles was about fin- 
ished, but it is understood that the plant is being worked 
to the fullest capacity, and it is possible that the success of 
the company’s road machines will necessitate further en- 
largements there. 


One of the large projects which is expected will be com- 
pleted éarly in the spring is the plant to be erected at 
Bristol, Pa., by the Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company, which was organized by Philadelphia interests 
closely identified with the American Pipe Mfg. Company. 
John Hamer of Burlington, N. J., has completed the plans, 
which call for four large foundries, a machine shop and other 
necessary buildings. This plant will have a daily capacity 
of 300 tons of cast iron pipe for water and gas and general 
eastings. 

About March 1 the erection of a cast iron pipe plant will 
be started by I. Levenstein & Co., Davenport, Iowa, which 
will consist of a foundry, 100 x 200 ft., with an addition, 
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40 x 60 ft., for pattern shop, and an addition, 20 x 40 ft., 
for core making. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company 
is now figuring on the construction of its proposed new ma- 
chine shop at Burlington, N. J., where, during the year, two 
large foundries and a power house have been built. While 
no time has been set for beginning work, it is likely that 
construction will be commenced early in the spring. 

A new plant is being constructed at Elmira, N. Y., by 
the Kennedy Valve Mfg. Company which will take the place 
of its present plant at Coxsackie, N. Y. The plant will in- 
clude an iron foundry, 95 x 308 ft.; machine shop, 95 x 300 
ft., and pattern shop and pattern storage building, 50 x 300 
ft. Other structures include a brass machine shop, brass 
foundry, assembling, testing and tool departments, power 
house and smaller buildings. A great deal of equipment will 
be moved to the new plant from Coxsackie, but in addition 
there will be installed considerable in the way of new 
machinery. 

Arrangements will shortly be made by the Graham Nut 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the new equipment it will 
have to purchase to equip the additions it intends building 
to its plant at Nevill Island, Pa. At the latter place two 
new buildings will be constructed, one 60 x 200 ft. and the 
other 95 x 100 ft., in which will be installed entirely new 
equipment, consisting of several hot pressed, nut machines, 
cold punched nut machines and several classes of bolt head- 
ing machines of the latest type. The buildings will be of 
brick and steel, and when completed will practically double 
the present output. 

The plant of the Avoca Wheel Company, Avoca, N. Y., 
which was destroyed by fire some time ago, is to be rebuilt 
and the manufacture of wheels is to be resumed on an ex- 
tensive scale. While arrangements have nat yet been fully 
completed nor have plans for the new buildings been per- 
fected, the plant will be about 50 x 300 ft. It is the inten- 
tion to begin construction as soon as the weather will permit. 

The Malsby Machinery Company, Atlanta, Ga., has pur- 
chased property on which it contemplates erecting a new 
plant two or three stories, 62 x 151 ft. It is the intention to 
commence building operations next summer. 

The Globe Foundry Company, Port Chester, N. Y., is 
erecting a new plant at Huntington, W. Va., the molding 
shop of which will be 150 x 400 ft. The plant is to be 
equipped with modern machinery for the manufacture of soil 
pipe and fittings, steam and hot water boilers and cast iron 
radiation, 

The Keystone Driller Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., has 
purchased a large tract of land adjoining its present property, 
a good part of which will be covered by new buildings, the 
construction to be undertaken next spring. The sizes and 
number of the new buildings have not yet been fully de- 
cided, but a complete steel foundry will probably be included. 

In the spring the Spencer-Kellogg Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., intends to erect a new plant in Minneapolis, Minn., 
which will consist of 48 20-plate Buckeye hydraulic presses, 
with the usual equipment of pumps, accumulators, trans- 
formers, heaters, trimmers, &c., for the making of linseed 
oil, in conjunction with which will be erected an oil refinery. 
The building will be fireproof, and the machinery will be 
operated by electric motors, the power to be furnished either 
by gas engine generator units fed by gas producers, or by 
electricity taken from power lines now in operation in that 
city. 

The Morton Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., will develop 
plans this winter for a new plant which will probably be 
erected in the spring. The new plant will probably be erected 
at some point in Pennsylvania where the company will have 
better facilities than it has at its present location. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has had under consideration for some time the erec- 
tion of a new plant at Camden, N. J., where the company 
purchased a large site. The erection of the plant has been 
postponed for the present because of transportation facilities 
at that point, which are not considered the best. The com- 
pany has been doing a very large business, and is in need 
of additional facii:ties, and it is possible that early in the 
year the company will take up the matter and erect a plant 
either on that site or at another location. 

Another plant which is likely to be started early in the 
spring is the one planned by the Oscar Barnett Foundry 
Company, Newark, N. J., which has purchased a site of 
10 acres. 


The American Tobacco Company, New York, has plans 
for five new buildings, to be erected in Chicago at a cost 
of about $1,000,000. 

James Ackroyd & Son, Albany, N. Y., are to erect a 
new building which will be equipped with modern machinery 
for the manufacture of skylights and architectural sheet iron 
work. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., which recently purchased the Hiawatha mines, near 
Norway, Mich., is planning to equip this property in a first 
class manner, ‘commensurate with the needs of the amount 
of ore which it is expected will be produced. New buildings 
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will be erected and considerable new machinery will be 
installed. 

C, H. A. Dissinger & Brother, Wrightsville, Pa., intend 
to move their business to Columbia, Pa., where a new plant 
will be erected. 

The Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., which recently 
enlarged its plant by 20,000 sq. ft. of additional space, has 
under consideration the erection of other buildings. 

The Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., will probably 
go ahead with the erection of additional buildings this 
spring, it having during the year only completed and placed 
in operation the foundry. The company has a 20-acre site, 
on which it intends eventually to have an entire new plant. 

The Carter Motor Car Corporation, Washington, D. C., 
is to erect a new plant, which will be equipped with modern 
machinery, to be operated by electric motors. When com- 
pleted the plant will cover about 5 acres of ground. 

A new plant will be erected in the spring by the Allen- 
town Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa., which 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000. 
The new plant will have a daily capacity of 4000 barrels. 

he Guggenheimer interests have under way the erection 
of so many new works at their mines in the West that they 
are likely to figure as extensive buyers of machinery during 
the next year. Within the past couple of months it was 
decided to build a large smelting plant at Ely, Nev., while 
the copper smelting plant at Point San Bruno, Cal., and a 
large smelter at Salt Lake City, Utah, are under construc- 
tion. 

Important additions are to be made to the plant of the 
American & British Mfg. Company at Providence, R. I., to 
equip which a large amount of machinery will be required. 
The specifications for the equipment have not yet been pre- 
pared, but they will include, besides the usual variety of 
machine tools, several 15 and 25 ton electric traveling 
cranes. One of the buildings will be approximately 104 x 
250 ft. and the other 40 x 420 ft. Later a new foundry and 
erecting shop for the Diesel engine department will be built. 

The Youngstown Furnace & Supply Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has decided to purchase a site at Warren, Ohio, 
on which it will build a complete plant. 


The Standard Foundry & Steel Casting Company has just 
received bids for the erection of a new plant at Jeanette, Pa. 

The Midland Condenser Company, recently incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., has purchased a site, on which it will 
erect a plant to consist of an erecting and machine shop, 
100 x 200 ft., for the manufacture of feed water heaters, 
condensers, &c. 

The Hatfield Motor Vehicle Company, Cortland, N. Y., 
will require a considerable number of machine tools for 
the plant it is to establish for the manufacture of automo- 
biles. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company is likely to erect a 
new plant on a site somewhere in the vicinity of New York. 
The company has very largely increased its plant at Brook- 
lyn within the past few months, and contemplates the instal- 
lation of a brass foundry. 


Improvements to Steel Works, 


It is expected that there will be a large demand for rolling 
mill equipment and general machinery from steel making 
plants, judging from the inquiries now before the trade and 
the improvements projected. The largest purchaser during 
the year will be the United States Steel Corporation, whose 
plans for 1907, as outlined in The Iron Age, indicate that 
it will do a great deal in the construction line. In addition 
to the building of the great works at Gary, Ind., some of 
the more important improvements will include the construc- 
tion of two 450-ton blast furnaces and 12 open hearth fur- 
naces, together with a blooming mill, bar mills and ingot 
mold factory at the Carnegie Steel Company’s plant. There 
will be a new structural mill at the Clairton Works, a 16- 
in. merchant bar mill at the Duquesne Works, and a 40,000,- 
000-gal. pumping engine at the Illinois Steel Company’s plant. 
Plans also include improvements to the Lorain (Ohio) 
Works of the National Tube Company, and a plant for the 
manufacture of insulating wire for the American Steel & 
Wire Company. There will be new rod mills at Worcester, 
Mass.; four new hot mills at the Guernsey Works, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
and a new bridge works for the American Bridge Company 
at Elmira, N. Y. It is understood that the company ex- 
pects to complete the more important projects within the next 
18 months, but the works at Gary, Ind., will require a longer 
time, as will the new construction at the Ohio Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. The proposed $900,000 warehouse 
at Newark, N. J., will involve the purchase of considerable 
machinery. 

The Seneca Iron & Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
contracted with the Lewis Foundry & Machine Company, 
Pittsburgh, for the erection of a new sheet mil] plant to con- 
tain five hod mills, one roughing mill and three cold mills, 
which is expected will be completed during the summer. 

The Ludlum Steel & Spring Company, Pompton, N. J., 
is erecting at Watervieit, N. Y., two buildings, 75 x 300 ft., 
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which will be in operation before next fall as a steel spring 
plant. 

The Bethlehem Steel] Company will during the year com- 
plete the additions to its forging department, and the new 
structural mill will also be put into operation, it is thought. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company is making 
large improvements at Ensley, Ala., to cost about $2,500,000, 
which include the installation of a new converter, new open 
hearth furnaces, new boilers and additional gas producers. 
The company is also making alterations in its roll mill and 
the steam plant is being enlarged. These improvements, it 
is expected, will be completed during the year and the addi- 
tions put into operation. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has plans for a new spring plant which have not been en- 
tirely completed, and it is expected before long the trade 
will learn of the details. 

The Etna Steel & Iron Company, Etna, Ga., has plans 
for the development of large ore properties near Rome, Ga., 
which may result in some construction work. 

The Knoxville Iron Company, Knoxville, Tenn., may 
begin the construction of a steel plant during the year for 
which plans have not been entirely completed. 

The James A. Spargo Wire Company, Rome, N. Y., ex- 
pects to be in the market next summer for 450-hp. engine and 
generator and boilers for its new steel mill, 150 x 400 ft., 
which is to be erected on a 12-acre site purchased a short 
time ago. 

Steel Car Plants, 


The demand for steel cars last year was far beyond the 
capacity of the plants, and many companies which have 
plants for producing that class of equipment largely increased 
their facilities, and other companies which manufacture 
wooden cars commenced or prepared to begin the construc- 
tion of steel cars. The American Car & Foundry Company 
built new steel car plants at Madison, IIl., and St. Louis, 
Mo., the former of which is now producing from 40 to 50 
cars a day, while the latter will be placed in operation next 
March. : 

In the latter part of the year the Standard Steel Car 
Company, which has works at Butler, Pa., prepared for the 
construction of a large steel car plant at Hammond, Ind., 
where a site of 380 acres was purchased. The plant will 
have a daily capacity of 100 steel and wooden cars, and will 
consist of a steel car shop, 160 x 2000 ft.; truck shop, 80 x 
600 ft.; wooden car shop, 80 x 1800 ft.; paint shop, 80 x 
1500 ft.; power house, 80 x 800 ft., and a number of smaller 
buildings. 

The Pullman Company, Chicago, Ill., has announced its 
intention to erect a steel car plant, the ultimate cost of 
which will range from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

The Danville Car Company, Danville, Ill., recently or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $250,000, has placed contracts 
for the erection of a new electric and freight car plant, to 
consist of an erecting shop, 240 x 320 ft.; woodworking shop, 
60 x 180 ft.; cabinet shop, 60 x 180 ft.; engine room, 60 x 
120 ft.; truck shop, 60 x 120 ft.; blacksmith shop, 60 x 120 
ft.; machine shop, 60 x 120 ft.; freight repair shop and other 
smaller buildings. 

The Seattle Car Mfg. Company, Seattle, Wash., has 
selected a site near Renton, a suburb of Seattle, where it 
will construct a new plant, to be equipped with modern 
machinery and to have a daily capacity of 10 cars. In addition, 
all classes of standard railway equipment will be produced. 


Power and Tunnel Work, 


It is expected that the present year will see the com- 
mencement of the seven new subways projected in New 
York, and probably it will bring forth other improvements 
in the same line. The Hudson tunnels will be completed, and 
it is expected work on the Steinway tunnel] will be finished, as 
well as the Pennsylvania Railroad’s tunne] under the Hudson 
River. 

The Hudson Companies will during the year complete a 
large power house in Jersey City to supply power ‘for the 
Hudson tunnels, and an extensive power house and system 
of railroad shops will be built at Harrison, N. J., for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s rapid transit line from Newark 
and to supply electrical power over part of the railroad sys- 
tem adjacent to New York. These projects, together with 
the proposition to build 50 miles of subway in New York, 
will call for considerable machinery during the year and will 
fill in the trade any void that might come about through the 
cessation of demands for equipment by the tunnel builders. 

A plan which it is thought will materialize during the 
year is that of the Boston & Cape Cod Cana] Company to 
spend $6,000,000 in building a canal across Cape Cod, to 
shorten the water route between Boston and New York. 

Enormous contracts have been let within the last month 
or two for work on the Erie Barge Canal, and it is expected 
the contractors will come into the market for much in the 
line of construction equipment. The largest contracts were 
granted to the Great Lakes Construction Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Company, New York, and 
the Kinser Construction Company, Chicago, Ill. <A greater 
portion of the work will be done on the Champlain Canal. 
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The entire project involves the expenditure of $101,000,000, 
and a number of contracts are still pending and will, it is 
expected, be given out during the year. 

The scheme to tunnel the Delaware River and establish 
a railroad between Philadelphia and Camden, N. J., has been 
taken up by the Delaware Subway Company. Wolf Brothers 
& Co., Philadelphia, are financiering the project and will, it 
is expected, carry it through. Plans for the proposed 
tunnel are under way and will be finished shortly. : 

The construction of a water supply system in the 
Catskills for the City of New York will result in some ma- 
chinery demands, especially in the way of outdoor equip- 
ment, and, of course, considerable power machinery will be 
required. The aqueduct will cost $161,000,000, and the 
work, it is thought, will be got under way during the year. 


Expansion of Canadian Industries, 


Business in foreign countries also showed a material ex- 
pansion the past year, and inquiries from that source were 
larger than usual. A great deal of business was secured 
from Japan and also from Canada. The steady expansion of 
trade in the latter country caused many companies in this 
country to erect branch plants, while many new projects 
have been undertaken, particularly in the way of works sup- 
plying material for railroads and other large corporations 
using finished iron and steel products. Several steel plants 
and works for building cars and car wheels are projected, and 
if the Canadian Parliament decides upon a shipbuilding 
bounty in all probability new shipbuilding plants will be 
constructed. Two of these are under contemplation, but it 
is probable that nothing will be done until the question of a 
bounty is settled. 

One of the most important projects to be taken up is the 
new plant to be constructed at Edmonton by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railroad, whose headquarters are in Montreal. 
This company is vigorously pushing the construction of its 
railroad, and by next spring it hopes to have at least 1000 
miles of road bed in the hands of the contractors. The 
company intends to take up the construction of new shops 
about the middle of next spring, when plans will be pre- 
pared. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad intends to move its Toronto 
repair shop from the Esplanade to New Toronto, where large 
buildings will be erected for not only the regular repair 
work, but also for the manufacture of steel switches, frogs 
and crossings. 

The Intercolonial Railroad has just opened bids for new 
locomotive shops, to be erected at its yards at Moncton, 
N. B., where it has in course of construction a large group of 
buildings, the main structure of which is 176 x 408 ft. The 
foundations for the shops have been completed and some of 
the buildings are well under way, but it is not thought that 
building operations will be carried on on an extensive scale 
until the spring. 

The National Car Company, Limited, Halifax, N. S., re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, in- 
tends to erect a plant for the construction of from 15 to 25 
ears per day. Plans and specifications will probably be com- 
pleted within the next month or so, as it is the intention to 
proceed with the construction of the plant in the early spring. 
John R. Macleod is secretary. 

A movement is on foot for the establishment of a car 
wheel plant in Montreal, Can., at the head of which is under- 
stood to be Graham Fraser. 

Rhodes, Curry & Co., Limited, Amherst, N. 8., which 
lately increased the capacity of its plant, contemplates the 
doubling of its axle shop. 

The Ontario Iron & Steel Company, Toronto, Ont., is 
erecting a large steel plant and rolling mill at Welland, 
Ont., where it owns a site covering 60 acres. The equip- 
ment will include two 25-ton open hearth furnaces, three 12 
and 22 in. trains and a steel casting plant containing one 
20-ton open hearth furnace. The mills are to be electrically 
driven, and it is expected that the plant will be in operation 
in July. 

The Peterborough Steel Rolling Mills Company, Peter- 
borough, Ont., contemplates the erection of a new plant. 

Jenkins Brothers, New York, manufacturers of valves, 
are to erect a plant at St. Paul, near Montreal, Can., the 
main building of which will be 50 x 200 ft. There will also 
be a foundry, 64 x 150 ft., and an engine and boiler house, 
45 x 60 ft. Later the company expects to build a second 
foundry, 60 x 100 ft. 

The Berlin Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., will erect a 
large plant at Hamilton, Ont., where it has purchased a site 
of 16% acres. There will be a machine shop, 200 x 253 ft. ; 
foundry, 72 x 200 ft., and other smaller buildings. 

The Canadian Iron & Foundry Company, Limited, Fort 
William, Ont., which operates a half dozen plants for the 
manufacture of cast iron pipe, valves, car wheels, castings, 
&c., is to erect a new plant in which will be installed a large 
quantity of electrical equipment, direct driven pressure 
blowers, machine shop and foundry equipment, electric trav- 
eling cranes, pneumatic hoists, compressors, &c. The main 
office is in the Canadian Life Building, Montreal. 

The Canadian Forge Company, Welland, Ont., an aux- 
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iliary of the Titusville Forge Company, Titusville, Pa., has 
under way the construction of a new plant for the manufac- 
ture of forgings of all descriptions. 

The Gilson Mfg. Company, Port Washington, Wis., is to 
build a new plant at Guelph, Ont., which will be equipped 
with modern machinery for the manufacture of gasoline en- 
gines, agricultural machinery, &c, 

The Standard Fitting & Valve Company, Guelph, Ont., 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, has 
purchased a site on which it will erect a plant for the man- 
ufacture of plumbers’ supplies and wrought iron pipe. The 
company will spend $30,000 in the erection of buildings, and 
will install machinery at a cost of $75,000. John M. Taylor, 
manager of the Taylor-Forbes Company, is at the head of the 
Standard Company. 

The Western Iron Works, Winnipeg, Man., is to spend 
$65,000 in the construction of a new plant, to consist of 
a machine shop, foundry, structural shop and ornamental 
iron department. 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is to 
erect a new plant at Hamilton, Ont., plans for which have 
not been completed. 

The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company has been 
organized by English capitalists and will erect a number of 
pulp and paper plants in Newfoundland. George F. Hardy, 
New York, is consulting engineer. 


Government Purchases, 


The Government has continued to purchase large quanti- 
ties of machinery, not only for the navy yards and War De- 
partment shops, but also for carrying on the work of con- 
structing the Isthmian Canal, and from present indications 
it is likely that the Government will be a heavy purchaser 
of machinery throughout the coming year. 

In connection with work on the Panama Canal, the open- 
ing of bids on January 12 for its completion by private cor- 
porations will be of considerable interest, in view of the fact 
that it will probably shift the purchases of a great deal of 
the machinery from the Government to private companies. 
If, as is likely, contracts will be awarded to several com- 
panies for doing portions of the work, it will mean that many 
companies will have to buy a great deal in the way of con- 
tractors’ machinery. 

According to the report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, a great deal will be 
done toward improving the shops, the estimate for mainte- 
nance and for improvements of the navy yards and stations 
being placed at $11,474,118. This report recommends the 
consolidation of heating, lighting and power plants, the equip- 
ment of an auxiliary vessel as a machine shop, the con- 
struction of additional dry docks and the construction of new 
shops in the yards. An estimate is submitted for an appro- 
priation of $538,000 for improvements to the New York Navy 
Yard as follows: Electric plant extensions, $25,000; heat- 
ing system extensions, $20,000; additional railroad equip- 
ment, $5000; electric motors, $7000; central power plant, 
$140,000 ; coppersmith shop for steam engineering, $97,000; 
brass foundry, $25,000. 

: The Week, 


Owing to the advance in the cost of labor and material, 
the Garwood Foundry & Machine Company, Garwood, N. J., 
has withdrawn prices on its Bernhard boilers. New prices 
will be submitted on application. 

Authoritative announcement is made of the purchase of 
the Ridgway Machine Tool Company, Ridgway, Pa., by the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, which is now filling orders 
from the Ridgway plant. All of the Ridgway people’s 
contracts will be carried out, but fortunately for the pur- 
chasing company that plant is not so crowded with business 
as some of its other plants, and consequently considerable 
of the new business will be manufactured there. The Ridg- 
way Machine Tool Company, a subsidiary company, has 
been incorporated, with offices in Jersey City, and an au- 
thorized capital stock of $1,000,000 to operate the recently 
acquired plant. As vet the Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
has made no construction plans for the new year, although it 
is expected that the Niles plant at Hamilton, Ohio, will be 
added to to some extent, and an addition 28 x 354 ft. now in 
course of construction at the Pond Works at Plainfield, 
N. J., will be completed. 

From the spirit in which the citizens of Halifax, N. S., 
have received the proposition to establish car shops and a 
wood working plant in that city, it looks as if the propo- 
sition would go through and that the next few months will 
see construction work started. The stock has already been 
over subscribed and all that is necessary to secure the plant 
is for the city to guarantee $125,000 of bonds. If the 
bond issue is successful in passing the city council the 
company will require a full line of wood working machinery 
and complete equipment for car shops. It is proposed to 
move the wood working plant of Silliker Bros., Limited, 
from Amherst, N. S., to Halifax and to add a complete car 
building plant, a new company to be organized with an 
authorized capital stock of $500,000 to operate the new works. 
The buildings are to cover 3 acres and cost about $200,000. 
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The annual output of cars will be 1500 in addition to the 
wood production. The management is to be retained by 
the Messrs. Silliker, who take $125,000 of the paid up capi- 
tal stock, the citizens taking a like amount, which with the 
bond issue of $125,000 will give the company a paid in 
capital of $375,000. 

Plans are under way for a plant to be erected at Hamp- 
ton Junction, N J., by the Gardner Valve Mfg. Company, 
New York. The company will install a 100-hp. high speed 
engine, to be direct connected to a generator, and some 25 or 
30 motors will be purchased for driving machinery. The 
company’s plant will include a one-story iron foundry, 70 x 
200 ft., two-story brass foundry, 42 x 50 ft., and a two- 
story machine shop, 72 x 150 ft. All the machinery ar- 
rangements will be made from the company’s office at 95 
Liberty street. 

J. G. White & Co., 46 Exchange place, New York, are 
purchasing considerable machinery just now for their con- 
struction work in the Philippines. As has been stated in 
The Iron Age, the company is constructing a system of 
railroads covering the islands of Panay, Negros and Cebu, 
which involves an expenditure of $30,000,000 or more. On 
each of the three islands, in addition to the railroad con- 
struction, the company will install machine shops, black- 
smith shop and general repair system, and it is for this 
work that the machinery is now being bought. It is thought 
that the company will make expenditures from’ time to 
time well along into next year. In addition to the Phil- 
ippine contract the company has under way considerable 
railroad construction work for the Bolivian government. 
where a number of new lines are being built to connect the 
large rubber country of the eastern district of Bolivia and 
the Brazilian dependencies of Acre. 

The Mutual Box Company, Utica, N. Y., is erecting a 
one-story brick plant, 102 x 318 ft., and Victor Adams of 
Little Falls, N. Y., who is the consulting engineer, will pur- 
chase the company’s equipment, including a 215-hp. engine. 

Circular No. 347 will be issued within the next week 
by the Isthmian Canal Commission, asking bids for one 
350-hp. noncondensing engine, one 200-kw. engine type re- 
volving field generator and other apparatus for the Culebra 
electric light plant. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
January 14 for one lathe and other supplies, under Circular 
No. 346. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
January 12, Circular No. 345, for two suction dredges. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until January 22 for motor, 
drill press, lathe, emery grinder and other supplies. 
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Chicago Machinery Market. 


CutcaGo, Itzt., December 31, 1906. 

Aside from the unprecedented industrial development of 
this district in the manufacture of heavier forms of iron 
and steel, extensions and additions to the shop facilities of 
western roads were the most important factors that con- 
tributed to the abnormal activity of the Chicago machinery 
trade during the year which has just come to a close. Man- 
ufacturing capacity in the more highly finished lines, which 
proved inadequate to the requirements, necessitated installa- 
tions of tools to increase production, which were prodigious 
in their aggregate. Nor has there been any decline in the 
demand from these sources as the new operations projected 
and under way are of sufficient magnitude to insure a large 
volume of business to machine tool and equipment manu- 
factures throughout the ensuing year. Purchases of power 
equipment, rolling mill, ore handling and other machinery 
for the new plant of the Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind., 
involved expenditures of close to $10,000,000—the rail mill 
contract, which was awarded as a whole to the United En- 
gineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, having been the 
largest single order for rolling mill machinery ever placed. 
Contracts for engines and motors were of similar propor- 
tions, and a like expenditure has been authorized for doubling 
the initial capacity in 1907. For extensions to the South 
Works of the Illinois Steel Company, large purchases of 
power equipment were made, and the finishing capacity in- 


creased by the installation of two new mills. As there are 
no rolling mill manufacturers in this district all of the con- 
tracts were awarded to Eastern companies, and the volume 
of this business was of such magnitude that their output for 
the year has already been sold. 

The use of larger and more powerful locomotives has 
presented many new problems in the repair shops of Western 
roads, as the tools were neither adapted to nor of sufficient 
size for the work on the larger and more intricate locomo- 
tive parts, and replacements were consequently numerous. 
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In addition, the repair facilities of nearly all of the roads 
were inadequate to the requirements of the heavy additions 
to rolling stock, which not only led to extensions to exist- 
ing plants but also to the erection of new shops. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad practically 
doubled its equipment at Milwaukee by the erection of a 
new wheel foundry and extentions to the machine, black- 
smith and locomotive shops. The appropriation for this work 
amounted to $2,500,000, the last purchase of tools having re- 
cently been made and involved approximately $200,000. 
The Burnside shops of the Illinois Central were also enlarged 
and the replacements reached a total never before approached. 
New work now under way includes shops for the Grand 
Trunk at Battle Creek, Mich., and the Big Four near Ind- 
ianapolis, and when completed will represent a combined 
outlay of about $5,000,000. At Danville the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad is doubling its repair facilities 
and the purchase of new tools will be of no small propor- 
tions. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, notwithstand- 
ing heavy purchases in December, 1905, figured as one of 
the largest buyers of the year in this market, while the 
International Harvester Company bought freely for all its 
plants. The Griffin Car Wheel Company built a new wheel 
foundry at Kensington to meet the requirements of the 
Pullman Company, and the latter is having plans prepared 
for the erection of a $5,000,000 car plant. At Hammond, 
Ind., the Standard Steel Car Company is erecting a car 
works, which will have an output of 100 steel cars daily, 
and another large manufacturer is considering the erection 
of a similar plant in that vicinity. Projected operations of 
the Corn Products Refining Company involve the erection 
of the largest manufacturing establishment of its kind in 
the world, and the equipment will cost nearly $2,000,000. 

Rapid advances made by the machine tool builders re- 
flected the increased cost of manufacture due to the upward 
movement of raw materials and the demands of labor for 
higher wages. 


The acquisition of the property bounded by Madison, 
Fulton, Congress and Clinton streets, by the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad Company for a large depot and ter- 
minal will completely wipe out “ Machinery Row,” the cen- 
ter of Chicago’s machinery trade. New locations have al- 
ready been secured by several dealers and a number of man- 
ufacturers have acquired sites outside of the city, where 
property can be secured at a minimum cost. The natural 
tendency among the dealers’ and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives is to drift southward, as the west side between the 
river and Halsted street is already completely occupied. 

Within a short time the old plant of the Indianapolis 
Bridge & Iron Company, Indianapolis, Ind., will be dis- 
mantled, and the proprietors, J. D. Adams & Co., will oc- 
cupy a new and commodious factory now being constructed at 
Belmont avenue and the Big Four tracks. The business of 
this firm will henceforth be conducted under the name of 
J. D. Adams & Co., and the product of the new factory will 
consist of high-class road graders and road making tools 
and machinery. The bridge building operations conducted 
in the old plant will be discontinued. The new plant will 
occupy a ground space of 84 x 240 ft., and will be equipped 
with a full line of suitable machinery, including lathes, 
planers, bulldozer, wood-workng machinery, compressors, 
&c., for which they will be in the market in the near future. 

The Coffeyville Machine Shop & Foundry Company, 
Coffeyville, Kan., has been organized with a capital of 
$50,000, for the purpose of operating a jobbing foundry and 
machine shop. The new plant will be erected and contracts 
for considerable machinery will shortly be placed. F. O. 
Weis is president; George Francis, vice-president: Frank 
Yale, secretary, and W. H. Shepard, treasurer. 

Catalogues Wanted.—The Fort Wayne Electric Works, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., expects to be in the market in the near 
future for a lot of machine tools, such as lathes, shapers, 
boring mills, drill presses of all kinds, screw machines, 
turret lathes, pattern makers’ lathes, milling machines, 
blacksmith shop equipment, carpenter and wood workers’ 
equipment, &c., and is anxious to receive up-to-date cata- 
logues covering most of these machine tools which are to 
be used principally for small work, such as lamps, meters, 
= Most of its expansion of capacity will be along that 
ine. 





Gleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, December 31, 1906. 

Sales of machine tools and general machinery have been 
quite heavy the past week, the demand being chiefly for one 
or two tools to increase the capacity of a plant. No in- 
quiries for extensive equipment for new plants are being 
received at present by local dealers but they look for in- 
quiries along that line at the first of the year. Deliveries 
are no more prompt than they were. Prices are stiffening 
and manufacturers that had not previously ordered an ad- 
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vance have set out new price schedules to go into effect 
January 1. Some dealers think, however, that the limit 
has been reached in prices of machines that have already 
been advanced and that prices will go no higher. The de- 
mand for elevating and conveying machinery for coal and ore 
mines is unusually large at present. There are also large 
orders coming for machinery for cement plants. The de- 
mand for lighter machinery for automobile plants does not 
seem to diminish. From numerous inquiries received con- 
cerning machine tools and general machinery for future 
delivery local makers look for a very busy year ahead. Labor 
conditions have improved somewhat here, the large influx 
of foreigners having helped to supply the demand for un- 
skilled workmen. Machinery manufacturers are hampered 
by delay in deliveries of castings, nearly all the foundries 
being fully three months behind with their orders and 
many of them being forced to turn away business. Further 
advances in the price of castings are expected. Nearly all 
the local machinery makers are running their plants to their 
fullest capacity. 

A large number of manufacturers will go on the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce trade extension tour to Mexico. 
The party will leave here on a special train February 19 
and arrive home March 8, after visiting the principal cities 
in the southern republic and spending a day in the tropics, 
where dinner will be served on a coffee plantation. Three 
days will be spent in Mexico City and shorter stops will 
be made in other cities. Among the local manufacturers 
who will go on the trip are the following: Charles E. Adams, 
Cleveland Hardware Company; W. H. Hunt, Cleveland Hy- 
draulic Pressed Brick Company; W. C. Connelly, Cleveland 
Steam Boiler Works; F. F. Prentiss and J. D. Cox, Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company; W. P. Champney, Bberhard 
Mfg. Company; George T. McIntosh, McIntosh Hardware 
Corporation; A. W. Henn, National Acme Mfg. Company ; 
H. H. Hackenberg, National Carbon Company; W. D. B. 
Alexander, National Screw & Tack Company; F. C. Osborn, 
Osborn Engineering Company; F. G. Smith, Osborn Mfg. 
Company; H. A. Higgins, Standard Tool Company; W. R. 
Warner and Ambrose Swasey, Warner & Swasey Company : 
and A. W. Ellenberger, Worden Tool Company. Nearly all 
the married members of the party will be accompanied by 
their wives. 

The National Tool Company, manufacturer of milling 
cutters, has the erection of a large new plant under consid- 
eration. It has options on several sites and definite action 
will probably be taken at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders this month or early in February. This company has 
just installed three new lathes and two Garvin milling 
machines and is building several special machines in its 
own plant. It is rushed with orders and is receiving many 
inquiries for future delivery. 

Plans for a $100,000 addition to the plant of the Dean 
Electric Company, Elyria, are being prepared by the Osborn 
Engineering Company. Work on the addition will be started 
in the spring. The company will purchase considerable new 
machinery including 500-hp. engine, boilers and generators. 

A cement plant to cost about $800,000, and with a ca- 
pacity of 3500 barrels a day will be erected soon at Con- 
concord, Cal., by the Henry Cowell Lime & Cement Com- 
pany, San Francisco. Plans are now being prepared by the 

‘Osborn Engineering Company of this city. The engineers 
will soon award contracts for motors, elevating and con- 
veying machinery, electrical equipment, cars, &c. The build- 
ings will be of steel frame construction. The contracts for 
them have not yet been awarded. The contracts have al- 
ready been let for the crushing machinery, tube mills, kiln 
dryers, and coolers. 

Plans are now being prepared for the plant of the Royal 
Motor Car Company. The main building will be about 200 
x 600 ft., two stories high. The company intends to turn 
out about 15 automobiles a day. Considerable new machin- 
ery will be purchased to be used in addition to the machinery 
equipment now in use in the present plant. The site that 
has been purchased covers 10 acres. 

The National Acme Mfg. Company is running its plant 
24 hr. a day to supply the heavy demand for screw ma- 
chines and cannot promise delivery of machines within an 
average of six months. The company has doubled the ca- 
pacity of its plant the past year and is enlarging its screw 
department. ; 

The Cady Machine Company, manufacturer of power 
punch presses, has moved into a new factory on East Sixty- 
ninth place. The company has recently purchased a 42- 
in. Pond planer and a traveling crane and is in the market 
for two lathes and a milling machine. 

Bardons & Oliver, manufacturers of machine tools, are in 
the market for an automatic screw machine. They report 
that the demand is on small orders for one and two ma- 
chines and that many orders are coming in for delivery late 
in the spring. 

The Loew Supply & Mfg. Company will probably be in 
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the market for some new machinery the first of the year. 
This company has just received some large orders for open 
and closed feed water heaters for power plants, including 
two 2000-hp. for the Northern Ohio Traction Company, 
Akron, and one 2000-hp. for Heath & Milligan, Chicago. 
The company has recently put on the market a power pipe 
threading machine. 

The Central Steel Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
recently incorporated, has purchased a site upon which it 
will erect a new plant. The company hopes to have its plans 
completed this month, and it then expects to send out in- 
quiries for the necessary equipment. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to John L. V. Banney, Post Office box 427. 





New England Machinery Market. 


WorcesTER, Mass., January 2, 1907. 

Every one connected with the machine tool business, no 
matter how remotely and in every kindred line, begins the 
new year with unbounded confidence that 1907 will see a 
continuance of the wonderful prosperity that has charac- 
terized the trade for the past nine or ten months. The de- 
mand holds up just as strongly as ever. Nothing is able 
to discqurage it, not even the state of deliveries which under 
any ordinary circumstances would surely have its effect 
upon the market. Consequently New Year’s Day is a very 
bright one for the machinery trade. 

There will be advances in prices on the part of some of 
the machine tool builders with the beginning of the year. 
It is already known that one important line is ready to make 
an increase, and the dealers are confident that the upward 
tendency has not yet reached the climax of its application 
to the price-lists, and some of them have been advising their 
customers not to wait too long before placing orders that 
are projected. It will not be surprising to see practically 
the entire market take an upward step through the lines of 
standard tools, though the advance may not be so general 
as that, 

The difficulty which New England foundries are having 
in getting their iron, because of lack of freight facilities, is 
becoming more and more pronounced. They cannot get deliv- 
eries, and in some cases have been compelled to go into the 
market for foreign iron due for early delivery, though they 
have orders in for domestic iron, which would have been 
filled long ago were it not for the railroads The same eondi- 
tion applies to other raw materials which have to be brought 
from a distance by rail. 

The spring meeting of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 7 and 8. The place will be the Chamberlain Hotel, Old 
Point Comfort, which is directly across the river from the 
grounds of the Jamestown Exposition, which are easily 
reached by ferry. The date has been formally fixed by Pres- 
ident E. M. Woodward and Secretary Paul E. Montanus. 

In these times of great prosperity an exception to the 
rule constitutes almost an anomoly. . Such a one is the Maine 
shipbuilding industry, which has launched but 10,000 tons 
during 1906, comprising all classes of vessels and including 
only 10 of over 300 tons register. Formerly 70,000 tons a 
year was no uncommon total. Even Bath had a very small 
business during 1906, amounting to only about 6350 tons, as 
compared with an usual 15,000 to 30,000. The demand for 
wooden vessels has fallen off greatly, which is probably 
largely responsible for the decadence of what was once a 
great industry. 

J. E. Snyder & Son, Worcester, Mass., manufacturers 
of upright drills, are to erect a new shop on land recently 
purchased at the corner of Parker and Dewey streets, in 
that city. The building will be of reinforced concrete, 90 x 
170 ft. and one story. A 50-hp. engine has been ordered 
from the Fitchburg Engine Works, Fitchburg, Mass., and 
boilers from the Stewart Boiler Works, Worcester. A trav- 
eling crane of from 2 to 3 tons capacity will be installed, 
but it is not decided what crane will be used, though it will 
probably be of the power type. The contract for the build- 
ing has been let, and preliminary work of excavation has 
begun. The firm has been compelled to provide these larger 
quarters because of the impossibility of expanding farther 
in the building at 100 Beacon street, one floor of which is 
now occupied. Instead of the present 7000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, the new building will provide about 17,000. Byvery 
facility will be provided to enable the firm to pursue the 
most modern methods of economical manufacturing. J. B. 
Snyder established a business for himself in 1882, specializing 
from the first on upright drills, a line from which he has 
never departed. New machine tools have already been 
ordered. It is expected that the present working force of 
40 men will be doubled as soon as the firm is in its new 
shop, the present demand affording ample opportunity t» 
utilize that number of men in taking care of current busi- 
ness. 
The W. & S. Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., successor 
to Wilson & Smith, manufacturer of sheet metal work, is 
planning to go into drawing metal if the necessary machin- 
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ery can be procured within reasonable time. 
would like to receive information concerning drawing presses 
and double acting presses of medium size, for which it will 
be in the market if deliveries can be made to accommodate 
the projected new line. 

The Wm. H. Page Boiler Company, Exeter, N. H., is to 
remove its business to a new plant, which will be erected at 
Meadville, Pa. The company operates works at Exeter and 
at Norwich, Conn., and both will be vacated when the Mead- 
ville plant is ready for occupancy. Work on the buildings 
has not yet begun, but will be in a short time, and it is ex 
pected that within a year the transfer of the business will 
have been effected. Five large buildings will be constructed. 
The company manufactures steam and hot water heating 
boilers and radiators. 

The Brown-Talbot Machine Company, Salem, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of combustion engines, is about to make additions 
to its manufacturing capacity. Three new buildings will be 
erected, one 40 x 64 ft. and one story, another 24 x 32 ft. 
and two stories, and a third 18 x 24 ft. and one story. It is 
understood that the company will require some new machine 
tool equipment. , 

The Saxon Machine Company, 32 Main street, Holyoke, 
Mass., has been organized to manufacture grinding machinery. 
The company is marketing a cylmder grinder with boring 
attachment, surface grinders formerly manufactured by the 
Goddard Machine Company, which has gone out of business, 
and also the automatic knife grinder and guide bar grinder 
which formed parts of the line of the Goddard Company. 
All the work is at present being done under contract, under 
the supervision of the former superintendent of the Goddard 
Machine Company. J. H. Wylie, the treasurer of the com- 
pany, was the manager of the Goddard Company. The com- 
pany has no definite plans for establishing a shop of its own. 


The company 





Trade Publications. 


Gas Producers.—Amsler Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Catalogue. Illustrations and descriptive matter explain 
the various advantages claimed for the Amsler gas producers. 
Tables giving comparative tests of steam engines and producer 
gas engines, and relative costs of fuel with different types of 
engines are also included. 


Railroad, Mill and Factory Supplies.—Walter A. Zel- 
nicker Supply Company, 400 North Fourth street, St. Louis, 
Mo. A wiscellaneous assortment of circulars. These deal with 
hand-shaved, second-growth handles for hammers, picks, &c. ; 
conical fire pails; Stempel gold medal fire extinguishers; inde- 
structible roofing for steep or flat roofs; rail benders; brooms, 
brushes and dusters; Aldon car and engine replacers; double 
<lutch car movers; oakum; car door rollers; sand stoves; port- 
able hydraulic wheel presses; portable derricks, and lumber 


crayons. : 


Power Transmitting Machinery. — Geo. 
Company, Philadelphia. Catalogue B. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 350. 
Cloth binding. This is the company’s latest issue and is a very 
complete catalogue on the subject. It embodies much of useful 
information and deserves commendation for its convenient ar- 
rangement and artistic composition. In the forepart, under the 
heading “ Engineering Notes,” are given data and formule useful 
in the construction and erection of power transmitting machin- 
ery. Then follow illustrations from photographs and line draw- 
ings with tables of dimensions and specifications of all of the 
articles listed. These include shafting and everything asso- 
ciated with it, such as collars, couplings, sbaft hangers, bearings, 
pillow blocks, pedestals, floor stands, pulleys of all kinds, fly- 
wheels and hand wheels; everything pertaining to rope trans- 
mission, such as grooved wheels and pulleys, mule stands, belt 
tighteners, &c. (a considerable amount of useful information on 
the multiple or English and continuous or American systems is 
here included) ; machine molded gears, helical, bevel, worm and 
spur and ratchet and sprocket wheels. The last few pages illus- 
trate and describe the Buchanan rock and ore breaker, Buchanan 
all-steel crusher, patent plaster crusher, Buchanan's style B 
rolls, revolving screens and Buchanan's magnetic separators. 


Washington Diary for 1907.—Washington Coal & Coke 
Company, Dawson, Pa.; sales office, Pittsburgh, Pa. An annual 
publication of this company, size 7 x 9% in., with full leather 
binding. Heavy record paper is used, and each page contains 
space for two days. The pages preceding the diary space contain 
census figures, postal information and various tables of weights 
and measures. 


Vv. Cresson 


Pocket Memorandum.—aAmerican Bridge Company, 42 
Broadway, New York City. A pocket size, leather bound memo- 
randum, with spaces for seven days to the page. Contains also 
half-tone views of a number of structures recently erected by 
the American Bridge Company, together with tables of weights 
and dimensions and other data of standard structural shapes. 


Asbestos Packing.—H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 100 
William street, New York City. Circular. Pertains to the line 
of J-M sheet packings, and points out to the employer and engi- 
neer the benefits accruing from the use of these packings. 
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HARDWARE 


HE year 1906 was one of opportunity for all in the 
r Hardware business—an opportunity so great as to 
be beyond all previous experience and expectation and 
equaled only by the promise of 1907. Naturally it was 
a year of great surprises and striking characteristics. 
Among the latter none were more marked than the enor- 
mous and unprecedented demand for goods of all kinds. 
It was a demand so great as hopelessly to swamp manu- 
facturers and to clog up the railroads with a congestion 
from which they are still suffering; yet withal it was a 
demand built upon the rock of natural consumption and 
not upon the shifting sands of speculation. Its two 
causes were easily found in our greatly increased popula- 
tion, constantly supplemented by an enormous immigra- 
tion, and in the bountiful yield of our harvests. Nothing 
has been more clearly demonstrated during the past 12 
months than the fact that, whatever be the importance 
of our mining and manufacturing industries, the commer- 
clal prosperity of our country still depends primarily and 
principally upon the crops. In one section alone—the 
great Southwest—the enormous volume of crops brought 
an era of railroad building without parallel, and the flow 
of population has brought a new State into our Union 
and transformed into a rich farming community a coun- 
try that two-score of years ago was looked upon as an 
irreclaimable desert. 


In all the multiplied hum of industry there was but 
rarely the discordant note of labor troubles, for labor as 
a whole was occupied, well paid and content. Yet it may 
be well doubted if the theory of organized labor made 
any great progress during the year, and when it strayed 
into the field of politics it met with sore defeat. The 
scarcity of labor—both skilled and unskilled—has and 
continues to be a marked feature and one that is fraught 
with much significance for the future. We are importing 
hordes of illiterate and ignorant foreigners, and whenever 
the wheels of prosperity begin to slow down we shall 
have a serious problem as to what to do with all this un- 
assimilated and undigested material. 


The year has demonstrated that the apprehensions as 
to overproduction of manufactured articles have been, 
thus far at least, unfounded; population and demand 
have grown so much faster than machinery that it will 
take some time for the latter to catch up. With good 
wages and.all labor well employed it is obvious that 
consumption per capita has outstripped all previous 
records, and that it has also permanently got upon a 
somewhat higher plane and will never again willingly 
revert to the scanty fare of past hard times. For good 
or for ill, the population of our country has quite defi- 
nitely determined to share to a greater personal extent 
than ever before in the good things that our native 
land produces or that come to us from foreign shores. 


The disposition among all classes of trade—manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers—to work in harmony and 
to share in the general feast of good things was never 
more marked than in the past 12 months, and, indeed, it 
would have been the extremity of folly under such condi- 
tions to allow personal feeling or antagonism to prevent 
taking advantage of the opportunity of a lifetime. A 
glance over the situation shows, however, that but small 


real progress was made in Hardware, because manufac- 
turers were so busy filling orders with the accustomed 
wares that new things had to be laid aside for the time 
being. Necessity and poverty still remain the greatest 
incentives to invention. 


Nothing was more marked in a conservative way than 
the general tendency up to the latter part of the year of 
the manufacturers to restrain advances and to prevent an 
undue boom. That this was the long-headed policy was 
obvious enough, but the growing scarcity in raw mate- 
rials and their consequently appreciating prices cause 
the fear that the rising tide of prices will finally break 
down the barriers and carry everything away in a flood 
that can only result disastrously in the end. The great 
strain upon all of our natural resources has naturally 
called attention to the extent and nature of these re- 
sources, and we are beginning to modify the adjectives 
that formerly described our ore and coal deposits, as we 
realize the tremendous drafts that are being made upon 
them. We gloss the matter over ty saying that the pace 
we are going in the way of consumption is abnormal and 
cannot last; yet we know in our sober second thought that 
although this pace may slow down presently for a time, 
after all it but marks the beginning of a much more 
rapid depletion of our resources. In nothing during the 
past year was this feeling more marked than in the stead- 
ily growing substitution of steel and iron for wood, and 
the increasing difficulty of securing adequate timber for 
many purposes. The great increase in the cost of lum- 
ber has emphasized this fact as nothing else could. 


Less marked in many ways and yet more steadily 
bringing itself into prominence as each month went on 
and prices constantly climbed, was probably the deepest 
and most underlying problem of all—as to how far and 
to what extent the whole great movement owed a large 
part of its inception and energy to the steadily increasing 
flood of gold and as to whether we were not entering upon 
a permanent new basis of readjustment as to prices, 
wages and salaries. If so, it will be another instance of 
the shortness of human foresight, as many labored fore- 
casts of the past as to the reduction in prices and wages 
because of much multiplication of machinery and our 
illimitable ore and coal deposits have, like many other 
theories, been discredited by a prosperity which has made 
a new record and developed new problems and opportuni- 
ties—a prosperity in the unabated enjoyment of which 
1907 opens. 


Condition of Trade. 


The familiar story of the record of 1906 is referred to 
in the various reviews of the market which are given on 
other pages and the starting point of 1907 is thus fur- 
nished, as the final work of the old year is to usher in 
its successor, which bears indeed a new designation but 
without any magical change in the condition of things. 
It has the advantage of being characterized by a large 
volume of current business and attended with most san- 
guine expectations of continued activity in trade. The 
situation is regarded with peculiar interest by careful 
students of the trend of things, and, notwithstanding 
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the hopeful tone which prevails, with something more 
than the uncertainty with which the future with all its 
possibilities is ordinarily regarded. It is recognized as 
possible that it may be that we have entered upon a new 
era of higher values, larger volume of business and more 
constant prosperity on the part of the country as a whole, 
so that the serious reaction which marked 
previous period of exceptional commercial activity and 
profitable business may be escaped and trade follow a 
more even course, as on a tableland with only moderate 
undulations 


has every 


instead of the abrupt elevations and de- 
clivities with which past history has made us only too 
familiar. Some, perhaps under the influence of too san- 
guine a spirit, hold to this comfortable theory, to the 
soundness or the error of which it is not unlikely that 
1907 will bear witness. Most men of expefience still hold 
to the view that the laws of trade, the tendéncy to go 
too fast and too far, the remorselessness of reaction, will 
again assert themselves and a period of overproduction, 
contraction, financial stress and lower prices sooner or 
later succeed present conditions. These questions and 
many phases of the fascinating problems which command 
the attention of business men are touched upon in the ex- 
ceedingly valuable letters given in other columns ex- 
pressive of the views of leading manufacturers and job- 
bers. In this way the judgment of many of the ablest 
men in the trade, not a few of whom occupy commanding 
positions, is laid before our readers. Apart from the de- 
termination of these great questions, which ean indeed 
only be settled by time, each manufacturer and merchant 
finds himself confronted with the problems which imme- 
diately concern his own business, which with the activity 
which prevails present fewer difficulties and solicitudes 
than usual. The year fortunately opens with a large 
volume of trade, a market in which it is, as a rule, easy 
to sell goods and with general wellbeing on the part of 
the people, insuring a great consumption of the com- 
modities of life. Only slight signs of a lessening of the 
pace are here and there observable, and it is believed by 
many conservative men that a checking of the tendency 
toward higher values, even though connected with some 
temporary interruption of the demand, would probably 
contribute in the long run to the permanence of the ex- 
isting prosperity. 


Chicago. 


Hardware jobbers, manufacturers and retailers were 
busily engaged during the holiday week in making their 
midyear inventories, and as practically all of their sales- 
men were off the road trade was quiet. The volume of 
business transacted by the retail merchants throughout 
this section in the holiday period surpassed all previous 
records, and the stocks that have been carried over are 
of small proportions as compared with those of previous 
years. This will undoubtedly encourage heavy purchases 
of these goods in the future, as many merchants have 
succeeded in increasing their December sales so that they 
rank with the most active months. The outlook for the 
ensuing year is exceedingly bright, and the indications 
point to a renewal of the activity which characterized 
the fall months as soon as the buying movement com- 
mences for the spring trade. During the past few weeks 
many manufacturers have made inroads on their ac- 
cumulated orders and improved shipments are antici- 
pated during the next two months. A large portion of 
the tonnage for the spring trade has already been placed 
with the Wire mills, whose December business was al- 
most as heavy as that booked during October. Makers 
of Cut Nails are unable.to cope with the demand and 
shipments into this territory are very light. This short- 
age promises to be accentuated as the demand grows and 
a large tonnage will undoubtedly be diverted to the Wire 
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Nail producers. The high cost of raw materials is in- 
dicative of a continued upward movement in the Hard- 
ware lines, as the prices of many classes of goods have 
not advanced in proportion to the increased cost of manu- 
facture. Local distributers of the heavier lines, such as 
Iron and Steel Bars and Sheets, report that mill ship- 
ments are still deferred from two to three months and 
that little improvement can be looked for during the first 
half of the year. Stocks are low and badly broken and 
the continued heavy demand prevents their replenish 
ment. 


Nashville. 


GRAY & DupLEY HARDWARE ComMPpaANy.—The year 
which has just closed has been one of most wonderful 
prosperity—it has certainly been a satisfactory year to 
the Hardware jobbers of the South. By this we do not 
mean that they have had no troubles. We do not suppose 
that they are making money so rapidly as to worry about 
whether or not it is a crime to die rich, nor do we suppose 
that they are particularly concerned about the passage 
by Congress of a law taxing great incomes. We haven't 
heard of any of the jobbers discharging their force in the 
claim or “ grief” department and dispensing with this 
work altogether, nor have we heard of any of our jobbing 
friends writing their traveling men to increase their trav- 
eling expenses. In fact, they seem to be sufficiently large. 

Speaking of our own company, will say that we 
haven’t “fired” the head of our claim or “grief” de- 
partment because he did not give rebates enough, nor 
have we dispensed with any of our traveling men on ac- 
count of the smallness of their expense account, yet we 
are all happy, and we believe the South has enjoyed her 
full share of the good things which were dealt out by a 
kind Providence during the year 1906. 

No previous year has witnessed such a great develop- 
ment of the resources of the Southern country, which as 
yet are considered in an undeveloped state. Every iron 
furnace is in full blast, every coal company that can get 
ears to ship the coal is running full time, a great many 
new phosphate mines have been opened up, and quite a 
number of large fertilizer plants have been started dur- 
ing the year. All of these industries are in a most pros- 
perous condition, there being no complaint whatever aside 
from the car shortage. 

There has been greater imprévement in the methods 
of agriculture, and the farmers of the South are getting 
far better results than ever before. While it is true sea- 
sons have been favorable, the farmers have come to real- 
ize that “ they must sow before they reap,” and there is 
no question but what they have put forth a great deal 
more effort the last year or two than ever before. The 
results which they have obtained, of course, have en- 
couraged them, and we look for still better results in the 
future. In fact, farming in the South is getting on a 
business basis. 

Statistics show that manufacturing in the South has 
had a larger percentage of increase than in any other 
section of the country, and we do not know of a single 
well managed manufacturing enterprise of any kind in 
the whole Southern country that is not making money. 

With the exception of damage to crops by excessive 
rain and storms we have had no serious interruption of 
business during 1906; on the other hand, we have had 
an advancing market and splendid demand for goods; in 
fact, almost an ideal situation for the Hardware dealers, 
both wholesale and retail, to get good returns from their 
efforts. 

Collections have been pretty good through the year, 
and the business of 1906 closes in good shape, with mag- 
nificent prospects for 1907. 

We wish The Iron Age and all of its readers a happy 
and prosperous New Year. 


Philadelphia. 


SuprpLtee Harpware Company.—In looking backward 
over the year just finished we are more than ever im- 
pressed with the value of foresight as compared with 
hindsight. The currently expressed opinion a year ago of 
many able writers that we had reached the top of the 
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hill, and that it would be all that could be expected of 
1906 if the then current prices were maintained, shows 
that even the shrewdest guessers on the situation were 
at fault, and that history is still in the making. It is 
now generally conceded that no such uninterrupted spel! 
of prosperity has ever happened to a nation at large, nor 
to our individual craft in particular. Examples of pros- 
perity are too numerous to mention, and the mind tires of 
statistics, as, for instance, the statement made within the 
past few days, by the representaive of a large steel inter- 
est, that he could book 1,000,000 tons of rails, if he could 
promise reasonably prompt delivery—this on top of the 
well-known fact that the entire production of the rail 
mills fer 1907 has been contracted for. 

There are no indications of any let-up in the demand 
for almost every line shown in the voluminous catalogues 
of the Hardware jobbers. No surface indications are 
visible, and the only reason for believing that a change 
will come is: that seasons of prosperity have been in 
times past both preceded and followed by those of de- 
pression. It will undoubtedly be the part of wisdom to 
keep the ship in readiness for the possible storm, and not 
be deceived into the idea that fair weather is going to 
last forever. The probability is that when the break 
comes it will come like thunder out of a clear sky. We 
have builded our commercial edifices to such towering 
hights that greater dangers menace us than when we 
lived nearer the ground. The danger of earthquake and 
cyclone to any community is much increased by the 
modern skyscraper, and so, while we enjoy the sunlight 
and pure air of the 20 and 30 story office buildings, we 
cannot help but realize that if disaster came we would 
have very much less chance of getting to a cyclone cave 
or under a sheltering tree than did our ancestors whose 
work was done on the ground floor. 

We have every reason to be grateful for the conditions 
which have surrounded us during the past year, and 
while business has been hampered and the ordinary 
vexations have been increased many fold, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining needed supplies, we now, in look- 
ing back over it, recognize that these were but the thorns 
in the rose bush of prosperity, and that in the aggregate 
the bitter has been all but lost in the sweet. 

As the opportunity presents itself, we are glad to wish 
The Iron Age and its many readers a very happy New 
Year. 


Cleveland. 


Tue W. BrincHam Company.—Christmas, the merriest 
day of the year, has come and gone, and many hearts, 
young and old, have been made happy, and as we have 
been taught from infancy that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” the Yuletide is the best time in 
the year to distribute our gifts. 

As we enter the new year and look back upon the long 
and strenuous hours we have given to our business in 
the year just passed (which to a thorough business man 
is always a great pleasure, not only for the “ pelf” that 
he gathers, but for the enjoyment it always affords one to 
see that things have moved), the prosperity we have 
enjoyed, are enjoying now and are looking forward to 
we feel we have rightly earned, because we have not 
been prompted with a desire to speculate on the different 
lines of goods that we sell, but have striven to furnish 
them to our customers at a reasonable profit. We believe 
in the old maxim—viz., “It is the nimble shilling that 
makes us rich and happy "—and we have endeavored to 
keep our stocks turning and been satisfied with a moder- 
ate advance over the cost. 

Our people are great consumers of all kinds of goods, 
because they have been educated to live in better houses, 
wear better clothes and eat purer and more nourishing 
foods than any other people on the face of the globe. 
Therefore it costs the American citizens more to live 
nowadays than it did in years that have passed. The 
melons that were cut by the large corporations through- 
out our land, in the way of dividends and paying inter- 
est, will line the pockets of our people with the where- 
withal to buy what they want.. It is reported that the 
banks of New York alone will distribute in the way of 
dividends and interest in January over $200,000,000. 
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With the advent of the new year will come the an- 
nual inventory or stock taking, and our merchants and 
manufacturers will soon know on which side of their 
books their accounts are balanced. It would be well 
that we do not deceive ourselves when we strike this 
balance. Those of us who expect to continue doing 
business at the same old stand should not delude our- 
selves with the idea that if we inventory our stocks at 
the highest market prices We are making money for our- 
selves and are getting rich. We believe the correct way 
for the merchants and manufacturers who expect to 
remain in business would be when they take their in- 
ventory to price all goods that have advanced at what 
they actually cost, and all goods that have declined at 
the lowest price. If they do this when they strike their 
balance they will not fool themselves and their profits 
will show on the right side of the ledger. 

The continued and increased demand for metals of 
all kinds, such as tin, copper, lead, spelter and pig iron, 
all of which enter so largely into the manufacture of 
general Hardware, indicates that a great many prices on 
manufactured goods must be readjusted from time to 
time to meet these advances. Also the readjustment of 
the wage scale that is constantly coming up in different 
branches of business is another question that must be 
considered. The immense quantities of manufactured 
goods that we export are another thing that is going to 
make quite a difference in the price of many goods. Why? 
Because if our surplus of manufactured goods go out 
of the country, will it not have a tendency to steady prices 
here at home? 

Our transportation companies are offered more freight 
than they can take care of promptly. More freight 
cars, larger engines, heavier rails and stronger bridges 
are needed. All these matters must be looked after, and 
they will consume a large amount of money and manu- 
factured goods to bring the transportation service up to 
the proper standard. . 

We sincerely believe that the year 1907, which we 
are just entering, will be one of the most successful and 
money making years in the history of all kinds of trade, 
and especially so in the Hardware business. 

We desire at this time to express to our customers, 
our friends, in fact, to all of our fellow countrymen, our 
wish that they may have a happy and prosperous new 
year. We assure our customers and friends, one and all, 
that it will be our aim to contribute in every way possi- 
ble to this result, and want to thank them for the good 
cheer and trade they have given us in the year that has 
just closed. 

, Louisville. 


BELKNAP HarpWARE & Mro. ComMpany.—The year 
closes with everything to encourage the manufacturer 
and dealer as far as business is concerned. The main 
adverse conditions come from abnormally high rate for 
money, lawlessness in various shapes, crude forms of loca] 
taxation, which are generally determined on by illy in- 
formed people and bear very heavily upon established 
usages. 

The discussion of the right kind of currency and how 
to get enough of it for people in Wall Street and for those 
who are left of the old greenback party out in this part 
of the country is a question which apparently gives the 
Secretary of the Treasury something to think about all 
the time. Whether we are to have fiat money on a small 
scale or asset currency on a large scale is where differ- 
ences of opinion come in. The statisticians tell us that 
never before in the history of the country have we had 
such a large amount of money per capita, and yet when 
they put the screws on in Wall Street the rate bobs up 
to 30 per cent. or more. This is wholly unworthy of 
New York as a great financial center. It cannot take 
its rightful place alongside of London, Berlin and Paris 
if it permits such things to happen day by day. 

The great crops—the natural sources of wealth—are 
apparently moving in fair volume. A large amount is 
still held back—tobacco and corn crowd the barns and 
line the depot platforms. The consumption of the world 
is huge, and its ability to pay is at present unquestioned, 
and along with these means of maintaining life and 
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health are the various special efforts for prolonging life 
by restraining its enemies within bounds. The fight 
against tuberculosis is an example in point; also regula- 
tion of child and woman labor. If we can prevent the 
more delicate tissues from being exhausted and worn out 
we shall have longer life and more happiness for more 
people. 

Business at every period during the year has been ex- 
tremely active, and the contracts for next year, running 
well into the second half, show that buyers believe in the 
future enough to provide for their wants most liberally, 
and these wants are, we take it, largely increased over 
any previous time. If we can keep our heads cool and 
practice self-control, which is necessary in these large 
social and industrial movements, we are destined to enjoy 
a most prosperous year in 1907, we believe, and that is 
what we wish to the management and all readers of 
The Iron Age. 

Omaha. 


Lee-GLAss-ANDREESEN HarpwareE Company.—After 
having enjoyed a record breaking holiday trade business 
has settled down to the usual midwinter schedule. The 
record of 1906 shows the largest volume of business ever 
transacted, and the results indicate a healthy growth with 
commensurate financial benefits. It is expected that a 
season of comparative quiet in business circles will inter- 
vene between now and the opening of the spring cam- 
paign. This of courdse is customary. The general feeling, 
however, of business men throughout the trans-Missouri 
region is that all conditions point to a heavy volume of 
business, at least until the new crop begins to attract atten- 
tion. 

The activity in all lines of trade, and the immense 
crops that have yet to be moved Eastward, create a well 
grounded apprehension that the railroads with all their 
increased facilities will be more or less hampered in 
their efforts for the next few months in hauling the sur- 
plus of the crops to their destinations. 

The condition of the entire Western country may be 
stated as one of healthfulness, progression and prosperity. 
Never in its history has it enjoyed such an independent 
financial position. A series of years of immense crops at 
remunerative prices has placed producers out of debt, 
leaving a handsome surplus for additional improvements 
and new enterprises, and this is the main reason why gen- 
eral business has flourished continuously, and in all prob- 
ability will continue to increase. 


New Orleans. 


Woopwarp, WicHt & Co.—New Orleans is at present 
dependent for its trade in the United States on the cotton 
industry, with its by-products of cottonseed meal, hulls, 
&c., on sugar, on rice and on lumber. Its Hardware trade 
outside of the United States is now going to Cuba, Central 
America and a small amount to South America. 

Taking these up in detail, the cotton situation is the 
one that is the most generally known. With few excep- 
tions our cotton planters have for the last several years 
been in very good shape, and there has been a steadily in- 
creasing demand for the better grade of Tools and Agri- 
cultural Machinery from them every year. The “ agricul- 
tural” grades are in no wise in such great evidence as 
they were before, and it is only a little while when the 
cotton planter will be buying just as high grade Tools 
as the farmer in any part of the United States. This in- 
dustry is in decidedly good shape, and it and lumber have 
done more to make the South rich in the last few years 
than anything else. 

Our sugar crop has unfortunately been a light one. 
Except in a very few instances most of the planters are 
through grinding already, while in a normal year they do 
not finish until January and sometimes in February. 
This means a light crop and poor returns, but as we have 
had for the past two or three years good conditions in 
the sugar section it will simply mean that the plantation 
owners will go with very much reduced profits this year 
and will not mean putting on mortgages or any really 
heavy financial loss. There is with us also in the sugar 
industry the prospect of the free achohol bill helping the 
sugar planters materially. In fact, there is a small alco- 
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hol industry here already, built up in the last four or five 
years, which has drawn its raw material entirely from the 
sugar planters of Louisiana and Cuba. 

The rice situation is one that year by year is steadily 
improving. Rice is a food that will rank with the potato 
as a low priced diet and a nutritious one. We have been 
handicapped hitherto during the past 10 years when the 
rice industry has been growing by having to learn how to 
plant it, how to gather it and how to mill it to the best 
advantage, and also by having to introduce it as a food 
through the North. Gradually more and more of it is 
going to the North and West, being sold as an article of 
food instead of as a dessert, and at the same time the 
rice industry has learned how to handle itself and has 
got on a basis in the past two years where the rice 
farmer gets cash for his crop after raising it, instead of 
paying toll to the mill owners and not getting his returns 
until four or five months after the crop has been har- 
vested. We have made this present crop, which is a large 
one, at good prices, and many of the banks in the rice 
section are loaning money here in New Orleans. There 
should be a steadily increasing demand from this terri- 
tory for Hardware and Agricultural Machinery. 

The lumber industry for the last five years has seen 
a steady increase of value in its stumpage, and lands 
that were sold five and six years ago for $5 an acre are 
now bringing $40 and $50 per acre. Lumber and cotton 
are the two great staples in the New Orleans territory, 
overshadowing all others, and with the continued good 
prices that our cotton people and our sawmill people 


have got for the last four or five years, the entire 
character of the country has changed. Schoolhouses, 


churches and well built dwellings have gone up every- 
where, and our country has changed materially from the 
country of 10 years ago. 

There is a steadily increasing trade for export with 
Cuba and the West Indies. Most of the targe Hardware 
houses now have this business well in hand and well 
organized, and while it is, of course, still in its com- 
mencement, it is the opinion of all interested in the trade 
here that the business with these countries is one that 
will steadily increase, due not only to our geographical 
situation, but also to the large Latin element we have 
in New Orleans, which perhaps makes us understand the 
ways of the Spanish-Americans better than they do fur- 
ther North. 

There has been considerable business done here by all 
the Hardware houses and supply houses with the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission. Our shipping facilities to the 
Isthmus have been materially increased, our time of tran- 
sit shorter, and New Orleans has always had more or 
less close relations with Central America, probably due 
to the banana trade and the coffee trade with those coun- 
tries, 

Collections are coming in very slowly. There are some 
sections, such as north Louisiana and some parts of the 
Rice Belt, where the cotton and rice crops have already 
been turned into cash and in these sections collections 
are good, and the banks are loaning their funds out. But 
as a general thing the car service has handicapped al- 
most all of the industries in this section and is keeping 
a tremendous amount of money tied up during transit. 
We feel this particularly now. but at the same time we 
look forward to a decrease in this stringency and to mat- 
ters getting back into normal condition in this territory 
in the latter part of January or the first part of Febru- 
ary, as they have done in former years. 


The demand for all kinds of Hardware has during 
the past year been remarkably good, also for everything 
in the line of building material. 


Our sewerage and drainage systems and our filtration 
plant will all be completed in the next year or year and a 
half, and with their completion will come a tremendous 
demand for Plumbers’ Supplies, to be used in connecting 
up. New Orleans has been the most backward of all the 
large cities in these lines, but we are spending millions of 
dollars on them now and have been for the last two 
years. It is now only a few weeks before part of the 
work will be entirely finished, and by the end of 1908 we 
should have one of the finest drained cities of the coun- 
try and the cleanest and best water. 
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Baltimore. 


CaRLIN & FuLton.—It was most fortunate for busy 
man that his inventive genius devised the calendar, and 
by its calling attention to the passing of days and months 
and years giving occasion and opportunity for a mental 
review of one’s self and surroundings; otherwise the 
restless energy of our everyday life reaching out 
ever to the future would forget to look back and 
read the history of what has been done, and study the 
principles or causes or forces which have produced such 
Tesults, and on which may be based the ambitions or 
plans for the months to come. 

A year has now ended full of achievement in many 
ways. The nation has progressed and a new census 
would show a wonderful increase in its material devel- 
opment; bountiful harvests have blessed the farmers; 
the mines of gold and silver, of copper and lead, and 
iron and coal have yielded up their treasures; the smoke 
stack of every factory has given evidence of the busy 
life within; transportation facilities are not equal to the 
business offered; the demand for labor is in excess of the 
supply and it dictates its own terms, and every staple 
commodity shows an enhanced value as compared with 
the figures of former years. 

The iron industries, which are conceded to be the 
barometer for all trade, indicate at least for this coun- 
try an activity far beyond that ever known, with a pro- 
duction of iron and steel never dreamed of heretofore 
and which nevertheless cannot supply the demand. The 
wave of prosperity is now at flood tide; it is talked about 
on the rostrum and from the pulpit; it is written about 
in the magazine, the review and the press, and there can 
be no mistake as to its being a fact. The query now is 
opportune, “ Will the tide begin to ebb and when?” Let 
us pause and reflect a while over present conditions. 

The domestic consumption of this country is something 
enormous, stimulated largely by the great expenditures of 
the railroads in their betterments, and this is taxing to 
the uttermost the productive capacity of our mills and 
furnaces. Manufacturers and merchants, however, are 
looking forward to a time when there will be a necessity 
for new markets, and they recognize the fact that to keep 
up the present pace we cannot afford to be _ restricted 
by the boundaries of our own country. 

Now, what are the conditions upon which we expect 
to do the commerce of the world, or at least to compete 
for it? We have already our raw materials so high 
that, in spite of the tariff, manufacturers are arranging 
for importations of foreign iron. Labor is not only higher 
here than in any other part of the world, but also the 
curtailment of the hours per diem has diminished the 
production per capita. The immense business being done 
all over the world has, while developing and creating 
wealth, also made a great demand for money, and this, 
added to our own peculiar system of national finance, has 
made the rate of interest higher here than in any other 
civilized country in the world. 

So we have to consider in our efforts for the world’s 
markets the fact that the present fundamental costs of 
production—viz., raw material, labor and capital—are 
all on a basis which will be to our disadvantage unless 
we make the domestic consumer pay more for his neces- 
sities than the one abroad, and arrange the selling prices 
to arrive at a satisfactory average. This we do not be- 
lieve will ever be permitted to continue long if discovered. 
Should then the foreign markets be closed to our manu- 
facturers and exporters will the domestic demand keep 
up with the supply? If not, what will be the result? 

Overproduction means either shutting down factories 
and mills or reducing the costs of manufacturing to the 
level of competition. That this will happen eventually 
seems almost certain, but how soon who can tell? In the 
meantime we are all thankful for our mercies. 


The volume of business for the year just ended has 
been universally great, and the future demand, with no 
speculative element in it, promises equally as well. Our 
stocks of merchandise are enhancing instead of, as in 
former years, depreciating in value. While the cost of 
living has increased, and in many instances without rea- 
son, it is hoped that illegal combinations to advance the 
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necessities of life will be restrained and punished. and 
made impossible through. governmental supervision. The 
exposure of wrongdoing by some men most prominent in 
the world of finance, business and politics has been a fear- 
ful indictment of business morality, but if a higher sense 
of honor is evolved and the demand of the people that 
crime must be punished, no matter by whom committed, 
be obeyed, then the results obtained will offset the cost. - 

The general condition of the individual consumer or 
citizen is better than ever before, giving him a sounder 
basis for credit, which thereby benefits and sustains the 
whole fabric of trade. 

We trust that you aud all your readers may realize 
in 1907 the good that we wish them. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Fartine, Harnes & McCatmMan.—Business conditions 
in this territory for the past year have been of the best, 
but the prospects are that for the year of 1907 they will 
be even be.ter. The enormous immigration of investors 
and homeseekers has stimulated a demand for Hardware 
and all lines connected with building to such an extent 
that we have even a worse time in getting goods to supply 
the demand than the rest of the country. 

In all lines of Mining, Milling and Manufacturing Sup- 
plies, general Hardware and House Trimmings, the orders 
have come in so fast that dealers are almost swamped. 
The increased output of lumber, the extension of mileage 
of railroads and the prospect of even greater increase, 
promise us even greater prosperity for the coming year. 
In all lines of Hardware which touch on the lumber trade 
the demand will increase continually for several years to 
come, as our forests are almost the sole source of the 
future lumber supply of the United States. 

The car shortage has had a tendency to retard busi- 
ness, but the forces for prosperity have been so many 
and so material that in this trade, and, we understand, in 
all others, it has not been felt as much as it might have 
been. However, the railroads are making every effort to 
reduce the shortage and apparently have cars enough 
now, but are unable to move them. From the statements 
of the railroads themselves the average freight car in this 
section is making only one-tenth of the mileage per day 
that it should make. This, of course, is due to shortage 
of locomotives and terminal facilities. This is the only 
cloud on the business horizon of the new year in this ter- 
ritory. If this can only be done away with there is 
nothing apparently to hinder us from having the busiest 
and most prosperous year we have ever known. 


St. 


NorvVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Nineteen 
hundred and seven, and a clean sheet of paper to write 
on. No blots, no mistakes, no errors, nothing but possi- 
bilities. 

It is surely a great responsibility to live. There is 
an especial responsibility upon the shoulders of those 
who sit in high places. ; 

How easy it is for us to moralize as we pause between 
the two years, the one that passes and the one that comes. 
It is up to every man to do his very best every day, in 
his own big or little life, the coming year. 

Before me on my desk is a litfle card with a quotation 
from that great and good preacher, Phillips Brooks of 
Boston : 

“O! do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger 
men. Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. Pray 
for powers equal to your tasks. The doing of your work 
shall be no miracle. But you shall be a miracle. Every 
day you shall wonder at yourself, at the richness of life 
which has come to you by the grace of God.” 


Louis. 


——_+o—__—__ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Demand continues unusually heavy for 
the season, while specifications on contracts are coming in 
freely. The amount of business booked by the mills for 
the month of December was ahead of the corresponding 
month of former years. Jobbers’ stocks show broken 
assortments and mills are three or four weeks behind on 
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deliveries, while shortage of cars is interfering with 
shipments when Nails are available. Prices are firm. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of-delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

a I scion ks Aue Renee ene sceeeReees $2.00 
Carload lots, to retail merchants...........ceeeeeee 2.05 

New York.—There has been no definite interruption 
of the demand, and while not as brisk as during the 
early part of December and previously, business keeps 
up remarkably well for the season. Prices are being 
very well maintained. New York quotations are on the 
following basis: To retailers, carloads, on dock, $2.19; 
less than carloads, on dock, $2.33; small lots, at store, 
$2.30. 

Chicago.—December was another record month in 
the Wire trade, both as to new tonnage and specifications. 
The volume of business of the closing months of previous 
years, not only of Nails, but Wire products generally, 
was exceeded by a large margin, and the new year opens 
auspiciously for the trade. The car shortage is growing 
more acute daily and shipments are again being deferred. 
The demands of the jobbing trade for early deliveries 
are insistent and reflect depleted stocks. Efforts to ac- 
cumulate goods for the spring trade have thus far been 
unsuccessful, as the mills have been unable to more than 
meet the current requirements. Prices are firmly main- 
tained as follows: $2.15 in car lots to jobbers and $2.20 
in car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for 
less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails continues very 
active, and the mills entered the new year with a heavy 
tonnage on their books and very much behind in deliv- 
eries. Specifications on contracts continue to come in 
freely, and prices are very firm. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


CRI CUE i kb ie he cis Red ccweee vi $2.00 
Carload lots, to retail merchants................6.8. 2.05 


» Cut Nails.—Conditions show no improvement in as 
far as they relate to the mills’ ability to supply Nails. 
Stocks held by jobbers and mills are generally broken 
and light, and in some instances product has been sold 
up for two or three months ahead, resulting in a large 
number of unfilled orders. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, $2.05; less 
than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than carloads, to 
retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents advance on Steel 
Cut Nails. 


Chicago.—Shipments from Eastern mills are daily be- 
ing further deferred and local stocks are lower than ever 
before in the history of the trade. The outlook for the 
future is not bright, as few of the manufacturers are in 
position to make deliveries in less than three months, and 
the temporary closing of one plant has further curtailed 
the supply. Current requirements for this season are 
heavy, the demands of the railroads and car builders 
being abnormal. Quotations are unchanged, as follows: 
Iron Cut Nails, car lots, to jobbers, $2.30; to retailers, 
$2.35; Steel, to jobbers, in car lots, $2.20; to retailers, 
$2.25. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand continues fairly active and 
stocks held by the mills, and also by jobbers, are very 
light and badly broken. The Cut Nail mills have more 
unfilled orders on their books than at any period in a long 
time and are considerably behind in deliveries. Some of 
the mills have their output sold up for the first two or 
three months of the new year. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, $2.05; 
less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than carloads, 
to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents advance on 
Steel Cut Nails. 

New York.—Some deferred carload shipments of Cut 
Nails are understood to have been received in this city, 
which were contracted for at much lower than the prices 
ruling at present. The temporary stability of the local 
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market will depend to some extent upon whether those 
who have received the Nails care to hold them for spring 
demand. It will be seen that mills are much behind in 
shipments from the fact that these cheaper Nails are 
just being received. Jobbers’ regular quotations are on 
the basis of $2.30 for. small lots at store. 

Barb Wire.—During December an unusually large 
volume of business was placed with the mills for that 
month, with a view on the part of distributers to accu- 
mulate spring stocks. Requests for prompt shipments 
on the part of the mills are insistent. The market is 
regarded as firm. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

Painted. Gal. 


SOUMOT CORIO BND i cc dicccccncccttcenes $2.15 $2.45 
BRGRRIIOTE, COPIORE 1088. oc ccccccccccccecs 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.30 2.60 


Chicago.—During the month of December the leading 
jobbers placed contracts with the mills for practically all 
of their spring requirements, and much of the business 
that usually comes to the mills in January has already 
been closed. Efforts are being made by all the distribu- 
ters to accumulate stocks and are therefore crowding 
the mills for shipments. We quote: To jobbers, Chicago, 
car lots, Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60; to retailers, 
car lots, Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; retailers, less 
than car lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, 
bright, in car lots, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; car lots to 
retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for 
less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The large jobbers continue to place heavy 
orders for spring trade, and tonnage entered by the mills 
for future delivery is heavy. The market is very firm, 
and, we are advised, official quotations are being rigidly 
held. All indications point to a very heavy spring trade. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 


2 per gent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Painted. Gal. 


DORON: CRRIONE FOUR eo onc cneecessa dec cee $2.45 
Retailers, carload lote.....cccccccsccses BAU 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.30 2.60 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Specifications on contract or- 
ders continue heavy, and are in excess of the output of 
the mills. Owing to the fact that large consumers placed 
orders for future requirements some time ago new busi- 
ness is comparatively light. Prices are firm. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


Se GUURMN. 1 dine aed se esvcmeccedanaewe’ oo 01.85 
PU GUEIOUIIE Ss c ilicdecdscedectacdeneees pidete . 1.90 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 

6 to a7 10 1112412413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base.’ $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .85 .45 = .55 
Galvanized. ...$0.30 385 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago.—Specifications received by the mills from 
manufacturers during the last 30 days were almost as 
heavy as during the earlier fall months and are Indica- 
tive of a continued heavy consumption. Fence manufac- 
turers are unanimous in reporting record sales, and with- 
out exception are still behind in shipments. The re- 
quirements of this trade have been enormous and are 
still heavy, despite the close of the season. Quotations 
are firmly held, as follows: In car lots, to jobbers, $2, 
f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.05. 


Pittsburgh.—Specifications on contracts continue to 
come in very freely, and in fact are heavier than the out- 
put of the mills. New tonnage is rather light, as the large 
consumers placed their orders for future delivery some 
time ago. Prices are firm, and some of the smaller mills 
are asking premiums for prompt delivery. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

JOWMETH, CATIORAE, 2 occ ce ccccdesvectocesccesives were. 
Retailers, CATIOAGS., 2.0. cccccccccccccecescccess Ria 
The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Bolts, Stove and Tire.—Continued strength is ob- 
served in prices on Stove and Tire Bolts as a result of 
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Baltimore. 


CarRLIN & FuLTon.—It was most fortunate for busy 
man that his inventive genius devised the calendar, and 
by its calling attention to the passing of days and months 
and years giving occasion and opportunity for a mental 
review of one’s self and surroundings; otherwise the 
restless energy of our everyday life reaching out 
ever to the future would forget to look back and 
read the history of what has been done, and study the 
principles or causes or forces which have produced such 
Tesults, and on which may be based the ambitions or 
plans for the months to come. 

A year has now ended full of achievement in many 
ways. The nation has progressed and a new census 
would show a wonderful increase in its material devel- 
opment; bountiful harvests have blessed the farmers; 
the mines of gold and silver, of copper and lead, and 
iron and coal have yielded up their treasures; the smoke 
stack of every factory has given evidence of the busy 
life within; transportation facilities are not equal to the 
business offered; the demand for labor is in excess of the 
supply and it dictates its own terms, and every staple 
commodity shows an enhanced value as compared with 
the figures of former years. 

The iron industries, which are conceded to be the 
barometer for all trade, indicate at least for this coun- 
try an activity far beyond that ever known, with a pro- 
duction of iron and steel never dreamed of heretofore 
and which nevertheless cannot supply the demand. The 
wave of prosperity is now at flood tide; it is talked about 
on the rostrum and from the pulpit; it is written about 
in the magazine, the review and the press, and there can 
be no mistake as to its being a fact. The query now is 
opportune, “ Will the tide begin to ebb and when?” Let 
us pause and reflect a while over present conditions. 

The domestic consumption of this country is something 
enormous, stimulated largely by the great expenditures of 
the railroads in their betterments, and this is taxing to 
the uttermost the productive capacity of our mills and 
furnaces. Manufacturers and merchants, however, are 
looking forward to a time when there will be a necessity 
for new markets, and they recognize the fact that to keep 
up the present pace we cannot afford to be restricted 
by the boundaries of our own country. 

Now, what are the conditions upon which we expect 
to do the commerce of the world, or at least to compete 
for it? We have already our raw materials so high 
that, in spite of the tariff, manufacturers are arranging 
for importations of foreign iron. Labor is not only higher 
here than in any other part of the world, but also the 
curtailment of the hours per diem has diminished the 
production per capita. The immense business being done 
all over the world has, while developing and creating 
wealth, also made a great demand for money, and this, 
added to our own peculiar system of national finance, has 
made the rate of interest higher here than in any other 
civilized country in the world. 

So we have to consider in our efforts for the world’s 
markets the fact that the present fundamental costs of 
production—viz., raw material, labor and capital—are 
all on a basis which will be to our disadvantage unless 
we make the domestic consumer pay more for his neces- 
sities than the one abroad, and arrange the selling prices 
to arrive at a satisfactory average. This we do not be- 
lieve will ever be permitted to continue long if discovered. 
Should then the foreign markets be closed to our manu- 
facturers and exporters will the domestic demand keep 
up with the supply? If not, what will be the result? 

Overproduction means either shutting down factories 
and mills or reducing the costs of manufacturing to the 
level of competition. That this will happen eventually 
seems almost certain, but how soon who can tell? In the 
meantime we are all thankful for our mercies. 


The volume of business for the year just ended has 
been universally great, and the future demand, with no 
speculative element in it, promises equally as well. Our 
stocks of merchandise are enhancing instead of, as in 
former years, depreciating in value. While the cost of 
living has increased, and in many instances without rea- 
son, it is hoped that illegal combinations to advance the 
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necessities of life will be restrained and punished. and 
made impossible through. governmental supervision. The 
exposure of wrongdoing by some men most prominent in 
the world of finance, business and politics has been a fear- 
ful indictment of business morality, but if a higher sense 
of honor is evolved and the demand of the people that 
crime must be punished, no matter by whom committed, 
be obeyed, then the results obtained will offset the cost. - 

The general condition of the individual consumer or 
citizen is better than ever before, giving him a sounder 
basis for credit, which thereby benefits and sustains the 
whole fabric of trade. 

We trust that you aud all your readers may realize 
in 1907 the good that we wish them. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Farting, Harnes & McCatMan.—Business conditions 
in this territory for the past year have been of the best, 
but the prospects are that for the year of 1907 they will 
be even better. The enormous immigration of investors 
and homeseekers has stimulated a demand for Hardware 
and all lines connected with building to such an extent 
that we have even a worse time in getting goods to supply 
the demand than the rest of the country. 

In all lines of Mining, Milling and Manufacturing Sup- 
plies, general Hardware and House Trimmings, the orders 
have come in so fast that dealers are almost swamped. 
The increased output of lumber, the extension of mileage 
of railroads and the prospect of even greater increase, 
promise us even greater prosperity for the coming year. 
In all lines of Hardware which touch on the lumber trade 
the demand will increase continually for several years to 
come, as our forests are almost the sole source of the 
future lumber supply of the United States. 

The car shortage has had a tendency to retard busi- 
ness, but the forces for prosperity have been so many 
and so material that in this trade, and, we understand, in 
all others, it has not been felt as much as it might have 
been. However, the railroads are making every effort to 
reduce the shortage and apparently have cars enough 
now, but are unable to move them. From the statements 
of the railroads themselves the average freight car in this 
section is making only one-tenth of the mileage per day 
that it should make. This, of course, is due to shortage 
of locomotives and terminal facilities. This is the only 
cloud on the business horizon of the new year in this ter- 
ritory. If this can only be done away with there is 
nothing apparently to hinder us from having the busiest 
and most prosperous year we have ever known. 


St. 


NorRVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Nineteen 
hundred and seven, and a clean sheet of paper to write 
on. No blots, no mistakes, no errors, nothing but possi- 
bilities. 

It is surely a great responsibility to live. There is 
an especial responsibility upon the shoulders of those 
who sit in high places, ; 

How easy it is for us to moralize as we pause between 
the two years, the one that passes and the one that comes. 
It is up to every man to do his very best every day, in 
his own big or little iife, the coming year. 

Before me on my desk is a litf{le card with a quotation 
from that great and good preacher, Phillips Brooks of 
Boston: 

“O! do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger 
men. Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. Pray 
for powers equal to your tasks. The doing of your work 
shall be no miracle. But you shall be a miracle. Every 
day you shall wonder at yourself, at the richness of life 
which has come to you by the grace of God.” 


Louis. 


—+-+e—____ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Demand continues unusually heavy for 
the season, while specifications on contracts are coming in 
freely. The amount of business booked by the mills for 
the month of December was ahead of the corresponding 
month of former years. Jobbers’ stocks show broken 
assortments and mills are three or four weeks behind on 
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deliveries, while shortage of cars is interfering with 
shipments when Nails are available. Prices are firm. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

Ss 0 cd 5 cides dkn ws enwedaeniseoones $2.00 
Carload lots, to retail] merchants...........seeeeee. 2.05 

New York.—There has been no definite interruption 
of the demand, and while not as brisk as during the 
early part of December and previously, business keeps 
up remarkably well for the season. Prices are being 
very well maintained. New York quotations are on the 
following basis: To retailers, carloads, on dock, $2.19; 
less than carloads, on dock, $2.33; small lots, at store, 
$2.30. 

Chicago.—December was another record month in 
the Wire trade, both as to new tonnage and specifications, 
The volume of business of the closing months of previous 
years, not only of Nails, but Wire products generally, 
was exceeded by a large margin, and the new year opens 
auspiciously for the trade. The car shortage is growing 
more acute daily and shipments are again being deferred. 
The demands of the jobbing trade for early deliveries 
are insistent and reflect depleted stocks. Efforts to ac- 
cumulate goods for the spring trade have thus far been 
unsuccessful, as the mills have been unable to more than 
meet the current requirements. Prices are firmly main- 
tained as follows: $2.15 in car lots to jobbers and $2.20 
in car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for 
less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails continues very 
active, and the mills entered the new year with a heavy 
tonnage on their books and very much behind in delivy- 
eries. Specifications on contracts continue to come in 
freely, and prices are very firm. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 

See SUI Sas SoS oS eliies ccc ae coed ex $2.00 
Carload lots, to retai] merchants.................5. 2.05 


» Cut Nails.—Conditions show no improvement in as 
far as they relate to the mills’ ability to supply Nails. 
Stocks held by jobbers and mills are generally broken 
and light, and in some instances product has been sold 
up for two or three months ahead, resulting in a large 
number of unfilled orders. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, $2.05; less 
than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than carloads, to 
retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents advance on Steel 
Cut Nails. 


Chicago.—Shipments from Eastern mills are daily be- 
ing further deferred and local stocks ate lower than ever 
before in the history of the trade. The outlook for the 
future is not bright, as few of the manufacturers are in 
position to make deliveries in less than three months, and 
the temporary closing of one plant has further curtailed 
the supply. Current requirements for this season are 
heavy, the demands of the railroads and car builders 
being abnormal. Quotations are unchanged, as follows: 
Tron Cut Nails, car lots, to jobbers, $2.30; to retailers, 
$2.35; Steel, to jobbers, in car lots, $2.20; to retailers, 
$2.25. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand continues fairly active and 
stocks held by the mills, and also by jobbers, are very 
light and badly broken. The Cut Nail mills have more 
unfilled orders on their books than at any period in a long 
time and are considerably behind in deliveries. Some of 
the mills have their output sold up for the first two or 
three months of the new year. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, $2.05; 
less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than carloads, 
to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents advance on 
Steel Cut Nails. 

New York.—Some deferred carload shipments of Cut 
Nails are understood to have been received in this city, 
which were contracted for at much lower than the prices 
ruling at present. The temporary stability of the local 
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market will depend to some extent upon whether those 
who have received the Nails care to hold them for spring 
demand. It will be seen that mills are much behind in 
shipments from the fact that these cheaper Nails are 
just being received. Jobbers’ regular quotations are on 
the basis of $2.30 for small lots at store. 


Barb Wire.—During December an unusually large 
volume of business was placed with the mills for that 
month, with a view on the part of distributers to accu- 
mulate spring stocks. Requests for prompt shipments 
on the part of the mills are insistent. The market is 
regarded as firm. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

Painted. Gal. 


JODDETS,. CRPIORE 1OtSs ...ccccvvcccccvcowes $2.15 $2.45 
Retailers, carload lots. ; +i bo 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots. Jcdevuee Ge 2.60 


Chicago.—During the month of December the leading 
jobbers placed contracts with the mills for practically all 
of their spring requirements, and much of the business 
that usually comes to the mills in January has already 
been closed. Efforts are being made by all the distribu- 
ters to accumulate stocks and are therefore crowding 
the mills for shipments. We quote: To jobbers, Chicago, 
ear lots, Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60; to retailers, 
ear lots, Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; retailers, less 
than car lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, 
bright, in car lots, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; car lots to 
retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for 
less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The large jobbers continue to place heavy 
orders for spring trade, and tonnage entered by the mills 
for future delivery is heavy. The market is very firm, 
and, we are advised, official quotations are being rigidly 
held. All indications point to a very heavy spring trade. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 


2 per gent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Painted. Gal. 


JonDers, CHTIOGG BOtB... ccsccccccccccesccGaese $2.45 
Retailers, CarledG lotO@es .cocicciedesccsce 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.30 2.60 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Specifications on contract or- 
ders continue heavy, and are in excess of the output of 
the mills. Owing to the fact that large consumers placed 
orders for future requirements some time ago new busi- 
ness is comparatively light. Prices are firm. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


SE Ee 2. doce cad cau cas cud deavaedane $1.85 
PI CHT OIIEIO GS, whe dee ecdes weccdveviv's dees - 1,90 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 

6 to9 ~ 10 1112412413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base.’ $0.05 10 .15 .25 35 .45 55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 .35 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago.—Specifications received by the mills from 
manufacturers during the last 30 days were almost as 
heavy as during the earlier fall months and are indica- 
tive of a continued heavy consumption. Fence manufac- 
turers are unanimous in reporting record sales, and with- 
out exception are still behind in shipments. The re- 
quirements of this trade have been enormous and are 
still heavy, despite the close of the season. Quotations 
are firmly held, as follows: In car lots, to jobbers, $2, 
f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.05. 


Pittsburgh.—Specifications on contracts continue to 
come in very freely, and in fact are heavier than the out- 
put of the mills. New tonnage is rather light, as the large 
consumers placed their orders for future delivery some 
time ago. Prices are firm, and some of the smaller mills 
are asking premiums for prompt delivery. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

FORCE GRAN sion bic bc Ci ide Tivvisiswens o0e 0 0 185 
TRA, GUI 5 wince nnnccddcdeneciesnns.o6aeines 1.90 
The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Bolts, Stove and Tire.—Continued strength is ob- 
served in prices on Stove and Tire Bolts as a result of 
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heavy demand and increased difficulty in filling orders. 
Manufacturers’ quotations are now reported to be for im- 
mediate acceptance only and contract orders are being 
uniformly refused. Stove Bolts may now be quoted in a 
general way at 85 per cent. discount and Tire Bolts at 
80 per cent. 

Horseshoes.—Some attention is being directed by well 
posted merchants to the market for Horseshoes, a line 
which, although exceedingly close to the raw material, 
has not as yet shown the effects of the advancing mar- 
kets of the past year. Especial interest is felt in the 
meeting of manufacturers to be held early this month, as 
it is thought not unlikely that a change, if contemplated, 
would naturally be made at this time. The price of 
Horseshoes has remained practically unchanged for an 
unusually long period. 

Wire Cloth.—The trade is manifesting a lively in- 
terest in the market for Wire Cloth, which has developed 
great firmness. Indeed, jobbers are having difficulty in 
purchasing sufficient stocks to supply their requirements 
on the basis announced by the manufacturers to hold 
good until February 1. Some jobbers have paid con- 
siderable premiums for deliveries of Cloth, and it may be 
asserted that others would willingly do so if they could 
place their orders. As a matter of fact, several of the 
manufacturers seem to have booked all their possible out- 
put before the date specified, and are uniformly refusing 
to accept further orders. One explanation given for this 
state of affairs is that production is being limited by 
difficulty experienced by the manufacturers in procuring 
Wire for their machines, a large proportion of which 
must come from the same source of supply. 

Pipe Cutters.—The upward tendency of prices on all 
classes of Tools, especially heavy lines which are most 
affected by advances in raw material, has been reflected 
in Pipe Cutters. A concerted advance of something over 
10 per cent. on Barnes and Saunders pattern Pipe Cut- 


ters was made last week by several leading ma@hufac- 
turers. 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Company.—The Bridge- 
port Hardware Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn, has sent 
to the trade a revised discount sheet, making some slight 
advances on some of its goods, the new prices going into 
effect at once. The advances have been occasioned by 
the increased cost of material and labor, and only such 
advances have been made as became necessary to make 
a reasonable manufacturer’s profit. 


The Goodwin & Kintz Company.—The Goodwin & 
Kintz Company, Winsted, Conn., finds it necessary be- 
eause of the advance in the cost of all of the materials 
entering into the manufacture of its goods to advance 
prices on clocks, Metal Fancy.Goods, Gas and Electric 
Portables, Electroliers, Mirror Plateaux, &c. These 
prices will be as moderate as consistent with the ad- 
vanced costs of metals. Old prices are all withdrawn 
and new prices will be quoted on application. 


Prepared Glue.—One or more manufacturers of Pre- 
pared Glue have adopted new price lists to go into effect 
January 1. Discounts to the retail trade remain un- 
changed. 


Davis Mfg. Company.—Davis Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has issued revised prices on its line of Bow 
and Bar Micrometers. The company states that it has 
increased its output to such an extent that it is in a po- 
sition to supply the trade at reduced costs. Attention is 
also called to the fact that the company is especially 
well equipped to furnish Micrometers of the larger sizes 
as the tubular construction employed reduces the weight 
of these sizes materially and thus enables the operator 
to get the proper touch. 


Cabinet Locks.—Leading manufacturers of Cabinet 
Locks have made a concerted advance in several lines of 
goods which sell at net prices. On listed goods the old 
discount of 33 1-3 per cent., with concessions on quantity 
orders, still remains in force. 


Sash Cord.—Especial strength is observed in the mar- 
ket for Sash Cord, the advanced prices recently an- 
nounced by leading manufacturers being very firmly 
maintained. When first adopted these prices were shaded * 
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to a considerable extent by jobbers, but a scarcity of 
Cord seems to have developed and as a result quotations 
have been generally toned up. Different manufacturers 
report that they are offered all the business they can han- 
dle without solicitation. 


Wrenches.—An advance has just been announced by 
leading manufacturers of Agricultural and Knife Handle 
Wrenches amounting to about 10 per cent. on the former 
and 5 per cent. on the lattér line. On the new basis the 
market to the retail trade may be fairly represented by 
a discount on Agricultural Wrenches of 75 to 75 and 10 
per cent., and on Knife Handle Wrenches, 50 to 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Tacks.—The noteworthy strength of the Tack market, 
to which attention has been called in several recent is- 
sues of The Iron Age, continues unabated. A _ steady 
toning up of quotations is observed on the part of impor- 
tant manufacturers, and as a result advances are also 
being put into effect by the jobbing trade. It is reported 
that manufacturers’ quotations are for immediate accept- 
ance only and have now advanced to 90 and 30 rer cent. 
base discount, though it is understood that a base of 90 
and 35 is still obtainable. 

Steel Shelf Brackets.—-Manvufacturers of Wrought 
Steel Shelf Brackets have recently made a slight revision 
in their list prices on Japanned and Plated goods. The 
change which affects 3 x 4 in. and 4 x 5 in. Brackets rep- 
resents a moderate advance on these two sizes. Other 
sizes remain as heretofore. There is no change in the 
discount on these goods, the market to retail trade being 
represented by a discount of 80 to 80 and 5 per cent. 

Rope.—Manufacturers of Soft and Hard Fiber Cord- 
age have found a ready market for about all their product 
during the past year at remunerative prices. Demand 
has kept up exceptionally well, and there has been an 
absence of that state of lethargy into which the trade 
is apt to fall toward the close of the year. Requirements 
have been somewhat less for December than they were 
for the preceding month, while those were less than for 
October. In fact, trade has gradually shelved off during 
the past three months. Most of the orders are for present 
shipment, but some contracts have been placed. The 
advances in the market have resulted in the trade cover- 
ing its immediate requirements as necessity demanded, 
in a somewhat hand to mouth fashion. Manufacturers 
of Jute Cordage are largely devoting their energies to 
the production of Twines, &c., rather than Rope, and 
Sisal Rope is more economical than that made of Jute 
and more easily obtained. The market is fairly firm at 
the following prices, particularly for the better grades, 
with no prospects of immediate decline. New York quota- 
tions are as follows: Pure Manila, 12% to 13 cents; B 
quality, 11% to 12 cents; Pure Sisal, 9% cents; No. 2 
quality, 7% to 8 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4 in. and up, 9 cents; 
No. 2 Jute, 8% cents per pound. 

Window Glass.—The market has been quiet through- 
out the country during holiday week. The purchase of 
the large quantity of Glass by the jobbers’ associations 
has had a steadying effect on the market, coupled with 
the recent advance made by the manufacturers. Meetings 
of the two jobbers’ associations are scheduled for early in 
January, at which time it is expected that an advance 
in prices will be made. Jobbers’ quotations, from jobbers’ 
list October 1, 1903, are as follows: Greater New York, 
90 and 10 per cent. discount for all sizes, single and 
double strength; outside of Greater New York, 90 and 5 
for single and 90 and 10 per cent. discount for double 
strength Glass. 

Paints and Colors.—Manufacturers of White Lead, 
dry or in oil, in kegs, have announced an advance in price 
of 4 cent per pound. This is not within nearly % cent 
of the advance which has taken place in Pig Lead. The 
advanced prices are as follows: In lots of 500 Ib. and 
over, 7% cents per pound; in lots of less than 500 Ib., 
8 cents per pound net; Red Lead and Litharge, in barrels, 
half barrels and kegs, 7% cents. The regular advances 
for White Lead in pails and cans are charged. A general 
advance in the price of all grades of Mixed Paints will 
probably be made in the immediate future by at least 
90 per cent. of the producers of these goods in the United 
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States. It is expected that the advance will be at least 
5 cents per gallon. The increased cost of manufacture, as 
well as that of Turpentine, Dry Lead and Dry Zinc, is 
given as the necessity for making the advance. Tin cans 
have advanced 25 per cent. during the past year, as have 
also the wooden cases in which the cans are packed. 

Linseed Oil.—The market is very quiet, and only a 
limited business is being done in jobbing lots. It is re- 
ported that at least one crusher has offered Out of Town 
Raw, for delivery during the next six months, at 39 
cents per gallon. It has been nearly a month since the 
active demand for contract Oil ceased, and the announce- 
ment of the lower price created little interest among 
buyers. New York quotations for jobbing lots are as 
follows, according to quantity: City Raw, 42 to 43 cents 
per gallon; Out of Town Raw, 41 to 42 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil is 1 cent per gallon over Raw. 

Hatchets.—An advance in Hatchets, taking effect the 
first of the year, has been made by the associated manu- 
facturers, who have announced a base discount of 40 and 
7% per cent. The usual concessions from this price may 
be obtained by jobbers and other large buyers. 

Clocks.—The upward tendency of brass products and 
fancy metal articles generally, due to the increased cost 
of labor and raw material has been reflected in an ad- 
vance in many lines of Clocks, including Alarm Clocks. 
The movement seems to have been participated in by 
nearly all of the manufacturers, 

Muzzles.—Manufacturers of Horse, Dog and Ox Muz- 
zles, &c., are making quotations which represent slight 
advances on previous prices. 

Spool Wire.—Strength is observed in the market for 
Spool Wire, although quotations of various manufacturers 
do not show entire uniformity. Prices, however, seem 
to tend upward, and some makers have announced quot- 
able advances going into effect the first of the year. 

Shovels.—Notices have been sent out to the trade by 
the constituent companies of the Ames Shovel & Tool Com- 
pany announcing withdrawal of all prices on Shovels. It 
is expected that advances will be announced within a 
few days. 

Lanterns.—Quotations on Tubular and Dash Lanterns, 
&e., show noteworthy firmness. While the prices of the 
associated manufacturers have not positively advanced it 
is reported that some outside makers are sold up well 
into the future and the demand is exceptionally heavy in 
all quarters. 

Dinner Pails—Somewhat higher prices are quoted on 
regular listed oblong Dinner Pails, slip cup and screw 
cup patterns. 

Adzes.—Leading manufacturers of Adzes have made 
a concerted advance in prices, becoming effective Janu- 
ary 1. The changes range from $1 to $2 per dozen. 

Chas. F. Baker & Co.—Chas., F. Baker & Co., Boston, 
makers of a line of Wire Clinching Nails which are 
widely handled by the Hardware trade, have made an ad- 
vance of 1 cent per lb. in their list prices. Discounts re- 


main unchanged. 
—_—————_3--o—____ 


HARDWARE SALESMEN’S DINNER. 


HE wholesale Hardware salesmen employed in the 
metropolitan district of Greater New York propose 
to hold a dinner Saturday evening, February 9, at the 
Hardware Club. The object of the affair is to promote 
good fellowship and an invitation to participate is extend- 
ed to the trade at large. Tickets may be obtained from 
the methbers of the committee in charge of arrangements, 
of which Benjamin 8. Alder, 37 Warren street, is chair- 
man. Applications should be made not later than Janu- 
ary 25. 
———».- 

Tue Benzamin S. Atper Company, 37 Warren 
street. New York, is announcing to the trade under 
date of January 1 that it has been appointed representa- 
tive of the Grey Iron Casting Company for New York 
City and export territory. The Company continues to rep- 
resent Wrightsville Hardware Company, which includes 
Logan & Strobridge Iron Company’s line, all three con- 
cerns being under the control of the National Novelty 
Corporation. A handsome and complete sample line of 
the goods produced by these manufacturers, including a 
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full assortment of Cast Iron Hardware, House Furnish- 
ing Goods and Coffee Mills, has been installed at the 
Warren street address, and a revised catalogue will be 
issued at an early date. In the meantime, Benjamin 8. 
Alder Company is prepared to quote prices and give full 
information regarding the lines of these companies. 


The Siege of Battleburg. 


BY WESTMOUNT. 
OR many years the peaceful little town of Battleburg 
had lain in its pretty valley among the mountains, 
overlooked apparently by the Scouts of The Catalogue 
House Army. Its inhabitants were happy and contented 
and the goods they bought from the cld veteran General 
Merchant filled their every want. 

The General had worked up a good business and won 
the esteem of the people, but he scented trouble from afar 
and knew tha: sooner or later the enemy would appear 
and bombard the town with tons upon tons of large paper 
shells called catalogues, the ammunition used by the 
Catalogue House Army in its new “ Hot Air Battery,” a 
recent invention of one of its clever and efficient officers. 

He, therefore, like a good General, worked out his 
plan of campaign, posted his sentries and sat down to 
await the coming of the enemy. 

The Enemy Came, 
and came with a rush that nearly put the General out of 
business, old campaigner that he was. 

He soon recovered himself, however, and got down to 
business. He secured one of their shells, or catalogues, 
looked it over long and carefully, then sent for one of 
his aids, Captain Dimes, a young but efficient officer. 

The interview lasted some time before the Captain 
emerged and proceeded at once to his quarters at the Bat- 
tleburg Bulletin, the flourishing daily paper of the town. 

That evening the columns of the Bulletin contained 
an appeal from General Merchant to the citizens to rally 
around him and offering them as good terms as the 
enemy. 





The Population Laughed; 
they were being treated very well, they thought, by the 
enemy. He was making them fine promises and showing 
them pictures of the beautiful articles he was going to 
sell them for half the price the General would charge, 
and they thought they couldn’t do better than stick to 
him. 

The old General didn’t despair, but kept right on with 
his campaign. Every night he attacked the enemy 
through the columns of the Bulletin. He showed up all his 
schemes, invited the public to call at his (the General’s) 
store and see the kind of goods the catalogue houses 
would send them, and ended up by offering to duplicate 
any article shown in the catalogue at the same price, plus 
expressage or freight. 

Thus the fight went on with the advantage on the side 
of the Catalogue Houses, until the unfaithful ones who 
had been the first deserters began to receive their ship- 
ments. 

Then Came the General’s Opportunity. 

He explained how the great Catalogue Houses, by illus- 
trations, clever descriptions and low prices induced the 
country people to send away their hard earned money 
for goods they hadn’t even seen. He explained how these 
concerns had such an enormous line of customers all over 
the country that a few dissatisfied ones here and there 
made no material difference. If the goods were not satis- 
factory, who was going to lose sleep over it? Surely not 
the manager of the Catalogue House. It was the money 
they were after, and as they got that before the customer 
saw the goods the deal, so far as they were concerned, 
was closed. 

He showed them by actual comparison that the goods 
they received from the Catalogue Houses were inferior to 
what he had been selling them all along, but told them if 
that was the quality of goods they wanted he would 
cheerfully supply them at Catalogue House terms. 

It Was a Long, Hard Fight, 
and the General went to bed tired every night, but he 
stuck to it. and soon bis heart was gladdened by the sight 
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of the deserters coming back, gradually at first, then 
faster and faster, till he not only got all his old cus- 
tomers back, but many new ones besides. 

Although the Catalogue House Armies kept up the 
bombardment at intervals, they were never again able to 
obtain a footing in the town. 

The old General, by hard work and good judgment, 
had beaten them for fair. May he enjoy the results of 
his victory in peace. 


---— 0+ 


THE NAIL AND WIRE MARKET IN 1906. 


HE course of prices on Nails, Barb Wire and Smooth 
Fence Wire during the past year has been marked 
by regularity, with a decided strengthening in tone during 
the last quarter. Opening on a basis of $1.80, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for Wire Nails, quotations advanced $1 per ton in 
January and remained firm under heavy demand until 
the beginning of summer, when slight concessions began 
to be made, and continued ‘more or less general. Excep- 
tional business during the summer, with a growing scarc- 
ity of steel and the natural curtailment of production 
incident to the heated season, prevented the accumu- 
lation of stocks at the mills, and about the middle of 
September all concessions were withdrawn. Two sub- 
sequent advances in all Wire products occurred in quick 
succession, amounting to $1 and $2 per ton, respectively, 
Wire Nails being quoted at $2, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, during 
the closing weeks of the year, with mill and jobbers’ 
stocks at a low ebb and car shortage greatly interfering 
with deliveries urgently needed by the trade. Cut Nails 
have followed a unique course. Starting 5 cents per 
keg lower than Wire Nails they have advanced during 
the latter half of the year under the influence of cur- 
tailed production and increased consumption until they 
are now 5 cents higher, with mills practically bare of 
stocks and running considerably behind their orders, 

The following table gives the opening base prices 
(f.0.b. Pittsburgh, for car lots to jobbers) on Wire and 
Nails for 1906, together with the subsequent changes and 
the dates when they went into effect : 


Smooth 
Painted fence 
Wire nails. Cut nails. barb wire. wire. 


SE The ks 5% 5 oh eae $1.80 $1.75 $1.95 $1.65 
oy a FE 1.85 1.75 2.00 1.70 
BB. os Sa 1.85 1.80 2.00 1.70 
September 27. ....00.c00- 1.85 1.90 2.00 1.70 
povember 10... ...scs0008 1.90 1.95 2.05 1.75 
a are 2.00 2.05 2.15 1.85 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE MARKET IN 1906. 


Unparalleled activity characterized the Hardware trade 
of the West and Northwest throughout the year which 
has just come to a close, the increase in the volume of 
business as compared to 1905 being greater than ever be- 
fore recorded in a like period. The abnormal conditions 
upset many established trade precedents, as the buying 
periods of many lines were extended into seasons which 
in previous years proved unfavorable for their sale. Pro- 
duction continually lagged behind consuming require- 
ments, and jobbers’ and manufacturers’ stocks were never 
replenished to the point of completeness. Retail mer- 
chants, after repeated experiences with deferred deliv- 
eries, learned to cover more freely for future needs, and 
the indications are that this feature will become a custom 
of the trade, but in a more limited way when the pres- 
sure on the producers is relaxed. The cost of transacting 
business was also greatly increased, and the probabilities 
are that the per cent. of net profit will show a decline. 
The steady upward movement of raw materials, which 
reached its hight at the close of the year, was reflected in 
the Hardware trade by repeated advances, but the incre- 
ment in the selling cost at no time equaled that of the 
raw product, thereby greatly reducing the profits of the 
manufacturer. Inadequate transportation facilities fur- 
ther added to the difficulties of transacting business, and 
the delays occasioned by the shortage of cars and the slow 
movement of freight in transit contributed largely in not 
only curtailing production, but maintaining stocks at a 
low ebb. 
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Rapid strides were made in the further development 
of this territory as a producing center, and additional 
iron and steel making capacity has already proved attrac- 
tive for the launching of projects for the manufacture of 
the more highly finished lines. To meet the competition 
of Western producers of Hardware Hastern manufactur- 
ers, not so favorably located, are being compelled to ab- 
sorb a large portion of the haul to this great distributing 
point, and, to overcome this handicap, with the added in- 
ducement of an increased raw material supply, the move- 
ment for the establishment of branch manufacturing 
plants inaugurated several years ago gives promise of 
revival with renewed vigor. Larger and more diversified 
stocks of Eastern concerns are carried in this city than in 
any other center in the country, shipments invariably 
being handled in car lots to reduce the cost of transporta- 
tion. Chicago, therefore, takes front rank as a distribut- 
ing point for those manufacturers seeking the trade of the 
rapidly growing West and Northwest. 


Noteworthy progress was made by jobbers in Duluth, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and St. Louis, the growth of their 
trade probably showing a greater proportionate increase 
than recorded elsewhere, and added warehousing facili- 
ties which involved heavy expenditures have already 
proved inadequate for the growing demands of the trade. 
The limitations of Chicago’s jobbing center on Lake street 
and the immediate vicinity in regard to transportation 
facilities and opportunity for expansion resulted in the 
removal of Kelley, Maus & Co. to a West Side location, 
where modern warehouses were built and a large wood- 
stock yard was established. Others, whose quarters are 
uncomfortably crowded, are likewise seeking sites else- 
where, and with these defections the street is in danger of 
losing its traditionary significance. 


Throughout the year price changes were so numerous 
and affected so many lines that announcements of ad- 
vances were received by the trade with little or no sur- 
prise, and had the effect of stimulating buying rather 
than retarding it. The sensational upward movement of 
metals which set in more than a year ago continued 
without halt, and all finished lines dependent upon these 
materials were frequently advanced in sympathy. The 
searcity of Sheets, both Black and Galvanized, added to 
the difficulties of manufacturing operations, and the ad- 
vances recorded amounted to $6 a ton. 


All previous records in the building trades were 
broken, the cost of operations in Chicago having reached 
a total of $65,482,680, as against $63,463,400, the best 
previous record, established in 1892. Other Western com- 
munities likewise experienced building booms, and this 
activity was reflected in the trade by the heavy demand 
for Builders’ Hardware which prevailed throughout the 
building season. 


During the last five months of the year the Wire mills 
were unable to satisfy the needs of the trade, and bookings 
of new tonnages were made in October and November that 
were without precedent in the history of the trade. To 
satisfy the requirements of the greatest number mill ship- 
ments were prorated, and as a result of this wise policy. 
there were no large stock accumulations at any point. 
The output of Barb Wire showed a big increase as com- 
pared to previous years, notwithstanding the extensive 
use of Field Fencing, but heavy purchases for rail- 
road extensions were abnormal and figured largely in 
the total. 

Prices were maintained at a normal level and were 
only advanced during the fall months when the conges- 
tion at the mills and the increased cost of raw material 
made it imperative. The spread between Wire products 
and Rods continually declined until they were almost on 
an equal basis in December. Naturally the independent 
Wire manufacturers had previously covered on a much 
lower basis, but those who were unable to secure their 
material and were compelled to invade the open market 
to meet their immediate needs could operate only at 
a loss. 


Chicago Wire Nail Prices, 1906, 


: The course of prices of carload lots at Chicago dur- 
ing 1906, and for several years preceding, is shown in the 
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following table, the monthly prices being averaged from 
the weekly quotations contained in our market reports: 


1906. 1905. 1904. 1903. 1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 


Montb. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
January ........1.94 1.90 2.04 2.08 2.16 2.35 3.53 1.59 
February dip 0 aru 1.95 1.95 2.05 2.12%2.20 2.45 3.53 1.73 
March : nee dolpuee 1.95 1.95 2.09 2.20 2.20 2.45 3.53 2.09 
EE xia see eee 1.95 1.95 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.45 3.28 2.25 
May .cccccccsser 1.95 1.95 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.45 2.53 2.35 
BD nce oo cuunan 1.95 1.95 2.07 2.15 2.20 2.45 2.48 2.60 
GUY se cscvecdees 1.95 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.20 2.45 2.43 2.70 
pS Ee eee 1.95 1.87 1.90 2.15 2.20 2.45 2.43 2.80 
September .......1.96 1.871461.75 2.15 2.15 2.45 2.35 3.10 
October .........2.00 1.95 1.75 2.15 2.05 2.42%62.35 3.20 
November .......2.04 1.95 1.77 2.15 2.00 2.35 2.35 3.28 
December .......2.15 1.95 1.78 2.00 2.00 2.38% 2.35 3.53 








5 
Aver. for year..1.98 1.93%1.97 2.13 2.14%2.41 2.76 2.60 
Chicago Cut Nail Prices, 1906. 
The following are the Chicago prices for Cut Nails, car 
lots, during the year: 


PE Smas Gt ba im ies $1.89 NE “As & ties ahr dblebwae $1.90 
WUNGENS oie ccwicvcnces 1.90 BE icc hardin sce wties 1.90 
PME yo siwctaneveces'en 1.90 DOPING Sac icdiccveces 1.90 
PEE Wnts e 6 Kee 6 te 8 88 1.90 CeCe icac cove udese eds 2.05 
RR ee 1.90 DUR vn acvcboccese 2.10 
POURS cktvbwedsbov seas 1.90 ST PCa Es vruidoue 2.25 


Average for 1906, $1.96; 1905, $1.84; 1904, $1.84%4; 1903, 
$2.33 ; 1902, $2.25; 1901, $2.34; 1900, $2.48. 


Chicago Barb Wire Prices, 1906. 
The course of prices of Galvanized Barb Wire in car- 
load lots, Chicago, and for several years preceding, aver- 
aged from weekly quotations, are as follows: 


1906. 1905. 1904. 1903. 1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 


Month. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
pre ee 2.39 2.35 2.64 2.68 3.01 2.95 4.13 2.05 
February ......2.40 2.40 2.65 2.75 3.10 3.05 4.13 2.25 
SE aes dae 2.40 2.40 2.69 2.80 3.10 3.05 4.13 2.62% 
BU. se vive terés 2.40 2.40 2.70 2.77 3.10 3.05 3.88 2.80 
May .......+.+-2.40 240 2.76 2.75 3.10 3.05 3.13 2.95 
UD 45'G5.0.8 6 0-00 2.40 2.40 2.68 2.75 3.10 3.05 3.13 3.20 
Me eae favdvess 2.40 2.40 2.65 2.75 3.06 3.05 3.10 3.30 
PEO: 5-055 0k be 2.40 2.32 2.421442.75 3.00 3.05 3.10 38.40 
September ...... 2.41 2.321%62.20 2.75 3.00 3.05 3.00 3.67% 
October ........ 2.45 2.40 2.20 2.75 2.68 3.05 3.00 3.77% 
November ......2.49 2.40 2.22442.75 2.60 3.05 3.00 3.88 
December ...... 2.60 2.40 2.33 2.60 2.60 3.00 3.00 4.13 
Aver, for year..2.43 2.38%2.51 2.93 2.93 3.04 3.39 3.17 

———_+e—_—__ 


THE Star ENAMELING & STAMPING ComMPANy, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is making important additions to its line of 
Sheet Metal Ware, consisting of Pieced, Stamped and 
Japanned Tinware, specialties in Galvanized Ware, Gray 
Mottled and Blue and White Enameled Ware. The re- 
cent additions to the company’s plant, which consist of 
muffle and annealing furnace, heavy drawing presses 
and dies for all sizes of Berlin Kettles, Dish Pans, Cham- 
bers, Rice Boilers, Seamless Stock Pots, Strainers, Seam- 
less Cups and Mugs, Cups and Saucers, Ladles, &c., will 
double the capacity of the factory, which is operating 
night and day. During 1907 the company will be repre- 
sented by the following salesmen: J. A. Dorshimer, 
Pittsburgh; J. S. Andrews, western Pennsylvania, east- 
ern Ohio and West Virginia; A. Schlesinger, Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan; A. Watts, Chicago, Illinois and Wis- 
consin; C. P. Fitch, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri; Chas, Golding, Louisiana, Texas and Okla- 
homa; J. P. Dornrimple, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina; W. L. Stansbury, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina; W. H. Dobson, central and 
eastern Pennsylvania; S. Stengel, New York State and 
Connecticut; H. O. Stansbury, Philadelphia, New Jersey 
and New York City; F. A. McCann, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire and Maine; J. A. Wallace, Pa- 
cifie Coast. G. M. Fitch is special salesman and sales 
manager of the company. 


One of his victims has called our attention to the 
operations of an impostor, whose method of pro- 
cedure is described as follows: He represents himself 
as being thoroughly acquainted with the Mexican trade, 
and fluently rattles off a lot of names of Mexican busi- 
ness firms. An exhibit follows of letters purporting to be 
written contracts made by various concerns in this coun- 
try authorizing the sharper to represent their goods in 
Mexico. Last but not least, he presents his fee, in the 
present instance $35, as partial advance payment. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


The Ditz & Mooney Hardware Company, Clarion, Pa., 
has moved into its new storeroom in the opera house 
block. It is one of the finest Hardware stores in Clarion 
County. 

D. N. Craft & Sons, 95 West Main street, Uniontown, 
Pa., have purchased the Hardware stock of H. R. Craft 
and have combined it with their own, making one of the 
largest Hardware stocks in Fayette County. 


Charles Y. Kay, Hardware merchant, Alliance, Ohio, 
has had plans prepared for the addition of two more 
stories to his business block and will also put in an entire 
new front of pressed brick and stone. 

3. C. Gowan, Peshtigo, Wis., has become a partner in 
the Hardware business of H. B. Simcox & Co., Marinette, 
Wis. The company will be reorganized and incorporated 
under the name of the Simcox-Gowan Hardware Company 
with increased capital, and it is planned to materially 
extend the business. 


The Girard Hardware Company, Girard, Erie County, 
Pa., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
James P. Sherman, B. F. and S. C. Easterbrook and N. 
A. Wilson are interested in the company, Mr. Sherman 
being the treasurer. 





CALENDARS, Etc. 


L. S. WInnE & Co., Kingston, N. Y.: Calendar with 
weekly sheets. 

Amiot, Lecours & LARIVIERE, INCORPORATED, Montreal, 
Can.: Calendar with monthly sheets, especially referring 
to Builders’ Hardware and Bathroom Fixtures. 

Ernest Law & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Calendar with 
monthly sheets. 

KutTzTowN Founpry & MACHINE CoMPANY, Kutztown, 
Pa.: Handsome art calendar with monthly sheets. 

P. F, Burke, South Boston, Mass.: Nature print cal- 
endar, with monthly sheets; also listing and illustrating 
Toe Calks. 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CoMPANY, Worces- 
ter, Mass.: Handsome art calendar, with monthly sheets. 


ceeennenennent Ge peeneenee 


THE RALPH Brown Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
advises us that its sales from July 1 until December 21 
were nearly $5000 in excess of the total business done 
by the house during the entire year of 1905. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the company was obliged to dis- 
continue operations from April 18, the date of the great 
earthquake, to July 1, a period of two and a half months, 
sales for the whole year of 1906 will show an increase of 
more than 30 per cent. over 1905. This is certainly a 
very favorable showing and is an excellent illustration 
of the energy and zeal with which the San Francisco 
people and business men generally have taken in hand 
the reconstruction of a city which was practically de 
stroyed. The Ralph Brown Company states that over 
1000 building permits were issued in the city during 
November, at a total valuation of over $7,000,000. Bank 
clearings during the same month amounted to $40,000,000, 
which was more than the total for November, 1905. The 
banks all report a very heavy business, with largely in- 
creased deposits, showing a most healthy condition of 
affairs. 





A RECEPTION AND SUPPER was tendered by the Skinner 
Chuck Company, New Britain, Conn., to its employees on 
December 26. The Hotel Russwin was the scene of the 
festivities, which proved to be of a most delightful char- 
acter. 


THe ANDREWs WIRE & Inon Works, Rockford, III, 
tendered a banquet to its employees in the dining room 
of the factory on December 21. The occasion proved 
to be a most enjoyable one. 
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NEW YEAR’S GREETING 
BY E. C. SIMMONS 
TO THE HARDWARE TRADE 


EMEMBERING how kindly was received last Janu- 
R ary my contribution to your semicentennial is- 
sue, and feeling more and more drawn to all those con- 
nected with Hardware interests—manufacturer, jobber 
and retailer—I take advantage of this opportunity to 
extend a New Year’s greeting of “ Peace and Good Will” 
to every one connected with this most important branch 
of the commerce of the United States. 


A Notable Year. 


The year 1906 has been a notable one, particularly 
marking great progress and improvement in the con- 
duct of the retail Hardware business. My impressions 
are that the retail Hardware dealers are conducting their 
business very much more intelligently and successfully 
than was the custom or condition three or four years 
ago. Many of them—in fact, I should say most of them— 
have awakened to a realizing sense that commerce is 
simply a battle of competition, in which the fittest will 
survive, and perhaps I might say the “ most fittest ” 
will succeed in large measure. This improvement—in 
my judgment—has come first from necessity, which per- 
haps is the underlying cause of most of our improve- 
ments in a business way; and second, by reason of the 
merchants meeting together in their State associations— 
giving an opportunity for exchange of ideas, and learning 
from each other how best to transact the different parts 
of the varied business which they conduct. 


Commercial Education. 


Our retail dealers to-day show a very much higher 
appreciation of the value of commercial education than 
ever before in the history of the country, and especially 
so of salesmanship—realizing that the old adage that 
“goods well bought are half sold” is obsolete, and that 
in this day and generation it requires salesmanship—it 
requires both brains and ability to sell goods, to conduct 
business successfully, and that there is a vast difference 
between the merchant and the shopkeeper. The shop- 
keeper is, in a sense, a peanut dealer, who carries two 
varieties—roasted and raw—and when he sells out all 
of the roasted, so that his variety is reduced to one kind, 
he immediately roasts some more and his assortment is 
complete; but a merchant of the present day is a man 
who studies the situation of affairs in the length and 
breadth of this land—cause and effect, supply and de- 
mand—adapts himself to the conditions that environ 
him; but more than that, perhaps the benefits derived 
from the information conveyed by the“ traveling sales- 
men representing the jobbing houses has been more 
beneficial, has been listened to more favorably, and their 
suggestions received more kindly than heretofore. On 
the other hand, the salesmen themselves have more and 
more became convinced that it is their duty to bring to 
the notice of their customer anything that will assist 
him in the conduct of his business. New ideas that they 
see put into practice in one town are told and explained 
in the next place they visit; information they receive 
from their house is conveyed to the customer, modestly, 
at the proper time and in the proper manner, so as to be 
of service to him. The salesmen have also learned to 
value more the true definition of what constitutes a good 
salesman in the answer that “A good salesman is one 
who helps his customer to prosper.” 


Scarcity of Goods. 


Therefore, it is quite safe to say that 1906 has been 
a year of great progress, as well as prosperity, in the 
Hardware trade at large. The advance in prices which 
has occurred during the past four months is something 
that seemed inevitable to keep pace with the general 
prosperity of the country. A crop from the soil having 
a value of about $7,000,000,000 gives the people great 
buying power. That buying power means greater con- 
sumption, so that to-day it is safely argued by the most 
intelligent minds in our business that consumption has 
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outstripped production. The result is that goods are 
very scarce—very hard to get in sufficient quantities, and 
early enough to supply the enormous demand, The job- 
bers’ stocks are scarcely normal in value and somewhat 
broken in assortment; the manufacturers have no goods 
at all on hand; the retail dealers have scarcely the 
usual amount of goods on their shelves. All this means 
an enormous and early demand for goods which it is 
going to be exceedingly difficult to supply. 


The Catalogue House Question 


is still an unsolved problem, but the retail dealers are 
realizing more and more that it is a matter of each 
individual effort as to the injury they are permitted to 
do to the trade; in other words, many retail dealers have 
combatted this competition most successfully by activity, 
intelligence, being watchful and alert on everything 
that comes into their towns from the catalogue houses, 
visiting those people who have the catalogue house habit, 
explaining to them why they should be loyal to their 
home town and merchant, offering them goods at simi- 
lar prices, &c., &c. 


Tendency to Goods of Higher Grade. 


On all sides there is evidence of a strong effort to 
encourage and cultivate trade on better or higher grade 
goods, to get away from the cheap, cheap, cheap, and on 
to goods that have more merit in value. I hold that a 
good Hatchet is cheaper at 75 cents than a poor one at 
35 cents, that a good Hand Saw is cheaper at $2 than 
a poor one at 75 cents, and so on with all Tools, 

The retail Hardware dealers are recognizing the fact 
that it is profitable to them to keep fine Pocket Cutlery, 
and not to allow the drug store to absorb the trade on 
the finer goods while they sell the 25 and 50 cent Knives 
only. This reminds me of an incident in my own ex- 
perience some years ago, where I was in a retail store 
and a man came in and asked for a Pocket Knife. The 
-lerk showed him a 50 cent Knife, and said, “ How would 
that suit you? It is 50 cents.” The man looked at the 
clerk and said, “ What is there about me that looks like 
I wanted a 50-cent Pocket Knife?” Then he turned to 
me and, although a perfect stranger, said, “Sir, will 
you please tell me what there is in my appearance that 
indicates I want a 50-cent Pocket Knife?” I said, 
“Nothing whatever, sir; you impress me as a man who 
wanted a $3 Pocket Knife.” He seemed very much 
pleased, and said, “ Yes, that is about my size.” 

I therefore strongly recommend the retail Hardware 
dealers to cultivate a trade for the better class of goods. 
Let them put in more nickel plated Tea Kettles, high 
grade Delft Ware or Granite Ware, avoiding as far as 
possible the cheap stuff, keeping it. but hardly ever sell- 
ing it; keeping a few Pocket Knives of the higher prices 
or better qualities, three and four blades, well assorted, 
the best that money will buy, although I would at all 
times keep some of the cheaper or lower priced goods, 
that is to say, “keep” them, but not sell them. 


Women Should Be Catered to. 


It is generally conceded that of all the money spent 
in stores in the United States 80 per cent. of it is spent 
vy women, Are not most of the retail Hardware stores 
almost exclusively for men? that is to say, they cater to 
the 20 per cent. of the money expended in stores, and 
almost overlook the 80 per cent. spent by the women. 
Would it not be well to carry more goods to please the 
fair sex, such as Tinware, Graniteware, Carpet Sweepers, 
Clothes Wringers, and also sell them at prices to meet 
department store competition? Get the women of the 
land in the habit of going into the Hardware stores. 

An investment of $200 or $300 in House Furnishing 
Goods of this kind, sold at competitive prices—I mean 
by that, sold as low as the department stores sell them, 
even admitting no profit is made on them—would be a 
splendid advertisement and cost little or nothing. It is 
astonishing how many goods of this kind $300 will buy. 
Any jobber would be glad to help the retailer by selling 
him a few goods of this class at extraordinarily low 
prices to enable him to compete; but, if he asks 25 cents 
for a Tin Bucket that the department store sells at 15 
or 20 cents he certainly will not attract the trade who 
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buy that class of goods. Retail dealers must get over the 
idea that they can get these enormous profits. There are 
certain goods.so competitive that they cannot be sold in 
any quantity unless they are put at what is practically 
department store or catalogue house prices. 

If women get into the habit of going into the Hard- 
ware stores they will bring their boys with them, who 
will in their early youth imbibe a fondness for the Hard- 
ware store with its many attractions of Cutlery, Tools, 
Fire Arms, &c. It is a great thing to get the boys in 
early. 

Pictures and Illustrations. 


Let me call attention to the great influence that pic- 
tures or illustrations are having in this age. Think what 
they have done in political life. Remember the pictures 
of the Hon. James G. Blaine, with the words, “Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion,” which defeated him in his 
run for the Presidency of the United States. Think of 
the pictures that now appear in the advertising parts of 
our monthly magazines, where you buy a magazine com- 
posed of one part magazine and three parts artistic ad- 
vertising, in which some handsome pictures are shown. 
The commercial use of illustrations has never been bet- 
ter demonstrated than by the great catalogue houses, who 
perhaps first touched the chords of human sympathy by 
getting out a book containing more pictures than any 
other book ever published before in the world. I believe 
the love for pictures which we imbibed at our mothers’ 
knee, when she showed us “ Little Red Riding Hood,” 
“Old Mother Hubbard” and “ The Little Pig that Went 
to Market,” has been there ever since, and perhaps has 
increased in strength, so that to-day pictures are a tre- 
mendous influence in many of the occupations or ex- 
periences of life. The Hardware trade make great use 
of them in their catalogues, and now the retail dealers 
are coming to the front and using them. We have re- 
ceived recently a great many advertising circulars or 
sheets of Christmas goods, with the pictures of the vari- 
ous different things they have for sale—clearly showing 
a new era of enterprise and the use of modern weapons 
in commercial warfare. 


Business Simplicity. 


Merchants are realizing more and more that the sim- 
plest and straightest methods in business are the best; 
that dodging or evading, that tricks or sharp practices 
are unprofitable, unwise and beneath the dignity of a 
man who classes himself as a merchant; that the truth 
and nothing but the truth is the proper weapon to use in 
the conduct of business, and when one does not care to 
answer a question, it is a very simple matter to say, “I 
beg to be excused from answering that question,” but do 
not dodge, evade or misrepresent; never try to fool any- 
body. It is said that a child is the simplest and truest 
thing in the world. Let us, as far as we can, have the 
simplicity of childhood in the truthfulness with which 
we conduct our business. 


Great Variety in Stock. 


The retail Hardware dealers are also realizing more 
and more that to have a great variety, to have everything 
that people want when they call for it, is the way to be 
successful; to order often, and when they are out of the 
goods, not to wait to make up a large order, but to send 
in a small one; in fact, to keep the small orders going all 
the time. 


Poor Business Methods. 


Let me give three evidences of what I consider poor 
business methods: Some time ago I was in a retail] Hard- 
ware store some distance from this city. The merchant 
was on the top of a ladder counting some of his goods. 
Two ladies entered; they were very nicely dressed; he 
turned and called down to them, “ Well, what is it to- 
day?” They asked him for a Granite Milk Pan. He 
again called down to them, “ We haven’t any; we are 
entirely out.” He did not get down from his ladder, and 
did not show the slightest cordiality or give them a par- 
ticle of encouragement to come back again, 

Another case: Within the past year I went three times 
into a retail Hardware store to buy certain things, and 
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each time I found there only a boy about 15 years of age, 
and who knew literally nothing about the stock; yet, the 
man had a large and apparently well assorted stock of 
goods, and he perhaps is now wondering why he has not 
had a more successful business. 

In the early part of last January I was in the ex- 
treme South, and while in a retail Hardware store there 
a carpenter came in and asked for a Hand Saw. The 
clerk took out five different Hand Saws, took the covers 
off, and laid them before him, and said, “ Which do you 
want?” He made not the slightest effort to sell any 
particular Saw, or to sell a good one rather than a cheap 
one, or to sell one that paid him a splendid profit instead 
of one that was sold at very nearly cost, or at a very 
small profit. He apparently had about as much idea of 
the “art” of selling goods as a wooden Indian tobacco 
sign in front of a cigar store. The sale of this Saw 
consumed about 15 minutes. This man might have made 
a dollar for that 15 minutes of his time if he had sold the 
most profitable and best Saw; on the other hand, he 
might have made only 25 or 50 cents if he had sold those 
which are being retailed all over the land at very small 
profits, and I immediately raised the question with him 
about selling his time profitably. 

You may say these illustrations are exceptions to the 
rule, but here are three cases that have come under my 
personal knowledge. I believe that this class of merchants 
is passing away, and his place is being supplanted 
by intelligent, live, active business men; yet, even within 
the past 30 days there has come to my knowledge a case 
which clearly indicates that the retail merchants are not 
always willing to co-operate with the jobbers in their 
efforts to put up sharp competition against the catalogue 
houses. A traveling salesman saw marked in a man’s 
store a Sewing Machine at $25—a plain selling price on 
the ticket. As he had sold this man these machines at 
$9.25, and as he had sold them at about cost, to give him 
a good weapon to fight the catalogue houses with, he felt 
very much disappointed to find him putting such a high 
selling price on them. He argued with him that it was a 
mistake, and that he was defeating the very purpose the 
jobber had in selling him the goods so cheap. The 
merchant listened patiently to what he had to say, and 
then replied, “ Well, I bought three of those machines; 
my wife uses one of them, and she says there is not a 
better machine in the county, that it is worth $25, and 
I am going to get $25 for it, and I don’t care a —— 
what you say.” Again, we might say this is an excep- 
tion to the rule—and perhaps there are more exceptions 
than we are aware of. 


High Ideals. 


We want to cultivate more of the sturdy, rugged hon- 
esty of the Abraham Lincoln type, and let it penetrate 
our business lives. Let us all do what we can to elevate 
the business in which we are engaged. Let us by our 
daily lives and the conduct of our business convey to 
others that the business in which we are employed is 
one of high ideals and high purposes, and most benevo- 
lent methods, because I believe that a retail Hardware 
dealer does a mechanic a service in persuading him to 
buy a first-class tool, instead of a so-called cheap article. 
Let us all—manufacturers, jobbers and retailers—begin 
the year 1907 with clearly outlined views of higher ideals, 
better, broader and more generous business methods. Let 
us eliminate all feelings of antagonism or irritation 
against our competitors, and let us think of each other 
only as friends and brothers, and lend a helping hand to 
each other. The great Captains of the future will not 
be Captains governing the sword and the gun, but they 
will be Captains of Industry, mighty men of commerce, 
because commerce rules the world. Let us not forget that 
in our line of business the manufactured goods of the 
United States excel those of all the rest of the world. 


Co-operation. 


Let manufacturers show their good will to those job- 
bers who conduct their business in such a way as to 
command their respect, who are not Arabs or price cut- 
ters, but who elevate the business in which they are en- 
gaged. Let the jobbers in like manner do everything 
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they can, both through their salesmen, their catalogues 
and by their methods, to help to educate the retailer in 
the best methods of conducting his business, pointing out 
the best ways of meeting hard competition, and the most 
successful manner of conducting the retail Hardware 
store; but, let the retailer be “up and doing,” watchful, 
zealous and earnest. Let him carry in stock the goods 
that people want, and not make excuses for them to 
send to the catalogue houses for them because “ we 
couldn’t get them in our town.” This condition has pre- 
vailed distinctly upon the items of Bicycles and Sewing 
Machines. The jobbers have done what they could to 
help the retailers by using their best influence to have 
the manufacturers not sell the catalogue houses. The 
work of the jobbers in this respect is to be commended, 
but it is not effective and of but little value unless the 
retailer himself grapples with this difficult problem—and 
it is not so difficult as it seems. 

Let us one and all take an inventory of ourselves, 
writing our debits and credits on the two sides of the 
sheet, and trying to increase our credits and diminish 
our debits by closely adapting our lives to the “ Golden 
Rule.” 


+e 


RUSSELL & ERWIN’S SALESMEN’S MEETING. 


USSELL & ERWIN MFG. COMPANY held its annual 
R salesmen’s meeting at the home office in New Brit- 
ain, Conn., instead of New York City, as in the past. Be- 
tween 45 and 50 of the company’s travelers were present 
during the three days’ session, December 26-28, represent- 
ing its branches in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
San Francisco. Meetings at the factory were held daily, 
at which Messrs. Hart, Hawley and Caley reviewed the 
year’s progress, outlined plans for 1907, and presented 
new goods to be offered the trade early in fhe coming 
year. These meetings were marked by the interest 
and enthusiasm that have distinguished the Russell & 
Erwin organization from the time when Mr. Hart became 
president and Mr. Hawley as vice-president assumed the 
direction of its selling force. 

After business meetings the salesmen were made 
guests of the company, of certain of its officials, or of 
other New Britain manufacturers, and a programme was 
arranged for their entertainment on both nights of their 
stay in New Britain. 

On Thursday, the 27th, a general reception was given 
by the company, not to the salesmen alone, *but to all 
foremen and heads of departments in its factories. A 
committee of factory men—August Burckhardt, Fred. W. 
Jost and J. A. Morford—decorated one of the local halls 
for the occasion, erected a temporary stage and set up a 
Christmas tree for the evening’s festivities. An excellent 
eight-part vaudeville bill provided by artists from the 
Majestic Theater formed the first part of the entertain- 
ment, intermissions being occupied by chorus singing of 
W. E. Diehl’s “ R. & E.” song and his new lyric, inspired 
by “Everybody Works the Salesman,” called “The 
Traveling Men.” 

The vaudeville was followed by the lighting of the 
Christmas tree and the distribution of presents. The 
part of presenter, in the role of Santa Claus, was taken 
by I. D. Russell, treasurer, assisted by George A. Stark 
as “the motley fool.” Each member of the company 
received a present, many of them pertinent to the fads, 
follies or weaknesses of the recipients. In the course 
of the presentations Mr. Russell took opportunity to give 
_ to Mr. Hart in behalf of the whole company of salesmen, 
heads of departments and foremen, a cut glass punch 
bow! set as an expression of the respect and affection of 
his associates. Mr. Hawley also presented on behalf of 
the salesmen a gold watch fob to J. W. Sullivan, who 
left the company at the end of the year to establish a 
retail Hardware business at New Rochelle, N. Y. A 
Dutch supper concluded the evening’s entertainment, giv- 
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ing opportunity for the renewal of old and the making 
of new acquaintances among the members of the various 
departments of the company’s service. 

The invited guests numbered above 100. In addition 
to Hon. Philip Corbin, president, and Charles M. Jarvis, 
vice-president, of the American Hardware Corporation, 
the officers, officials and foremen of the factory, were 
the following members of the Russell & Erwin selling 
force, all well known to the Hardware trade: 

G. A. Allen. W. H. Donaldson. S. J. Parkhill. 
W. Ackerman. J. T. Duyckinck, F. O. Routh, 
8. B. Bispham. E. G. Ford. Fred Scbrey. 
A. G. Bowman, F. M. Funcke. W. Steinmeyer. 
Cc, B. Bristor. George Holsten. J. W. Sullivan. 
G. B. Clayton, W. P. Hudson. A, R. Sisson. 

. Clayton, W. Hayman. Cc. L. Sehlatter. 

. Coqueron. F. 8S. Hires, Cc. H. Snyder. 

H. Clark. Cc. C. Haselton. George F. Taylor. 

A. Cranston. R, R. Leeds. H. A. Taylor. 

. D. Conklin. A. L. Le Comte. T. J. Usher. 

8S. Cornell. Ransom Lamb, W. C. Usher. 

A. Cherry. O. P. Malone. S. C. Van Antwerp, 

. Coleman. A. Miller. J. H. Van Newkirk. 

2. Diehl. J. O. Muller. F. Williamson. 

F. G. Draper. Cc, McKenna. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Hart and Mr. Hawley 
all the guests of the preceding evening, together with 
their wives or sweethearts, were present at the produc- 
tion of “ His Honor the Mayor” at the Russwin Lyceum 
on Friday evening. The Russell & Erwin party numbering 
about 160, were seated in the center of the theater; the 
entire balcony was engaged by Landers, Frary & Clark 
for their salesmen and foremen; P. & F. Corbin, Corbin 
Screw Corporation, Stanley Works, Stanley Rule & Level 
Company teok large blocks of seats; the boxes were oc- 
cupied by heads of the manufacturing interests of New 
Britain, and little but the galleries was left to the gen- 
eral public. It was essentially “ manufacturers’ night,” 
and probably at no time previously had so large, so rep- 
resentative and so cordial an audience been assembled 
in New Britain. 

An after-theater smoker and luncheon at the Hotel 
Russwin, courteously tendered the officers and salesmen 
of Russell & Erwin by George P. Hart, vice-president 
of the Stanley Works, and Alix W. Stanley, vice-president 
of the Stanley Rule & Level Company,, followed the play 
and was attended by officers of the principal manufactur- 
ing companies of New Britain. T. J. Usher of Chicago, as 
self-appointed toastmaster, presided with his accustomed 
ease of manner, and songs and speeches brought the so- 
cial side of Russell & Erwin’s salesmen’s meeting to a 
close. 

The material advantages of holding such meetings 
at the factory, where an insight into the manufacture of 
the goods which they are selling can be obtained by the 
salesmen at first hand, are so obvious as to assure the 
continued choice of New Britain as the place for the 
annual gathering. The social side is equally to be con- 
sidered. The close association, understanding and good 
fellowship of those engaged in the various departments 
of the company’s work foster and increasé the friendli- 
ness, enthusiasm and unity of purpose which have, under 
the leadership of Messrs. Hart and Hawley, so greatly 
advanced the interests of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Company in the past four years. 


SOUTHERN JOBBERS WILL MEET AT 
RICHMOND. 


T has been determined to hold the next annual meeting 
of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association at Rich- 
mond, Va., June 11-14. The headquarters and place of 
meeting will be the Jefferson Hotel, and those who desire 
reservations made for rooms are requested to communi- 
cate directly with the hotel management. 
wp oe 


SuprrEeE HARDWARE Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
installed an elaborate exhibit of its line of Pennsylvania 
Lawn Mowers at the New Zealand International Expo- 
sition. The company’s Great American Ball Bearing Ma- 
chines with Braun grass catchers have been adopted by 
the exposition commission for cutting all the lawns within 

« the enclosure. 
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Letters from Manufacturers on the Business Outlook. 


We give below extracts from letters from representative manufacturers in the Hardware 


field, in which they refer to the prospects for business. 


/t will be noted with satisfaction 


that the outlook for 1907 is regarded by them with substantial unanimity as exceedingly 


promising. 


From American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland. 


The prominent feature of the Steel Goods market is 
the low price of the goods and, second, the great demand 
for them. Farmers have done so well that they have 
bulging pocketbooks, and the goods are so cheap $5 will 
suffice to acquire all that they need for the use of a large 


farm. Weather conditions affect the sale of Hand Farm- 
ing Tools. For instance, a dry summer 
Farmers will curtail the call for Hay Forks as 
Prosperous, well as other Tools. What is true in 
Steel Goods is true in all lines, and 


pretty much all over the world, except possibly a little 
quietness in Russia and South Africa. In the latter 
country they have not yet recovered from the ill effects 
of the Boer War. We can see fairly well into the future 
up to midsummer, 1907. Beyond that it is a little hazy, 
but we do not look for troublesome times after that 
date in the near future, unless we should have a com- 
plete, or nearly complete, failure of a great crop, such as 
the corn crop, which would affect the supply of corn, 
hogs and cattle, and tonnage for transportation; or, in 
the South, a general failure of the cotton crop, which 
would, of course, be followed by a depression. 


From Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh. 


The Chain business in the year 1906 participated in 
the general prosperity throughout the country, and nota- 
bly that of the iron and steel business. The Standard 
Chain Company was somewhat handicapped at the be 
ginning of 1906 by reason of its stand for the “ open 
shop,” and at the opening of this year had not recovered 
from the long strike which commenced in July, 1905. 
At this writing, however, all of our plants are filled with 
workmen, fully employed, and all are being operated on 
With the suc- 
cession of good crops and the great ex- 
tension in railroad business the demand 
for Chain has been large, but the manu- 
facturers of this country have put themselves in a posi- 
tion to amply take care of it in 1907. 

Some difficulties and misunderstandings have arisen 
in the year just closing on account of the laxity of in- 
terpretation of contracts, and our jobbing friends, relying 
upon this laxity, not sending in their specifications at 


the “open shop” basis. 
Fight for 


Open Shop. 


the dates named in their contracts, have, therefore, 
naturally been disappointed in not receiving prompt 
shipments during the hight of the season. They at- 


tribute this delay to the factory, whereas if their specifi- 
cations had arrived in ample time the 
delay in shipment would at least not 
have been so great. The great diffi- 
culty in securing, first, the raw mate 
rial, and thereafter the cars with which to load the 
finished product, are two factors tending to delays in 
shipments which are not fully appreciated, by any 
means, by the dealers. In justice both to the buyer and 
the seller there must be a more complete understanding 
and a stricter compliance with the contract in this re- 
spect, particularly as the large producers of iron and 
steel in its various branches are very rigid in their in- 
terpretations of contracts. We all learn by experience, 
and I feel confident that during the season of 1907 there 
will be a more clear understanding of just what a con- 
tract means and how necessary a definite understanding 
is at the time the contract is made. 

The outlook for 1907 is unquestionably bright. as both 


Interpretation 
of Contracts. 


the manufacturers and jobbers have no stock on hand of 
finished goods, and with high prices for farm products 
and a great demand for all iron and steel manufactured 


goods, we look forward to a large business 


Outlook the coming year and are making every prey a- 
Bright. ration to take care of it. Prices have been 


quite stable during the past year, and I look 
for the same stability during 1907. The manufacturers 
of Chain. as a rule, have been most conservative in their 
advances, and the prices of Chain have only followed 
the advanced cost of raw material. 


From Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia. 


Referring to the outlook for 1907, we have never made 
a practice of indulging in prophecies, feeling that this is 
dangerous. Our business during 1906 was unprecedented, 
the increase in sales over 1995 being over one million dol- 
lars. In analyzing this increase we have been gratified to 
see that it has been largely in our higher grade goods. 
Our own brand Saws have formed a very large part of 
this increase. 

It has always been our policy to avoid making unnec- 
essary advances, and it is with reluctance that we have 
been compelled to announce prices for 1907 
which are on many lines in moderate ex- 
cess of those of 1906; but these advances 
are only sufficient to cover the actual ad- 
vance in of material. 

The increased popularity of our Files is also gratify- 
ing, we now having orders on hand which would run our 
File plant for 90 further 
received. 

Our 3590 employees are prosperous and happy, and it 
is a source of satisfaction to know that they are loyal to 
our interests and proud of the reputation of our goods. 
1907, but 
may still 


Prospects 
Excellent. 


cost 


days if no orders were 


We do not encourage speculative buying for 
fee] that at this time vear hence, we 
ask, “ when will this prosperity cease?” 


one 


From Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass. 


The enormous volume of business that are all 
transacting, or endeavoring to transact, is by no means 
the least of our troubles; far greater are those bearing 
upon the procuring of material and supplies for the 
nuking of the goods with which to supply the wants of 
our customers. Another serious problem 
is that involving our costs of production, 
and here we are again “ between the devil 
and the deep blue sea.” If we don't 
increase our selling prices we cannot continue to show a 
profit; if we do them—well, the purchasing 
power of the consumer, particularly the mechanic who 
is working for a wage, is already strained, and herein 
lies the danger. We do not quite agree with our es- 
teemed Secretary of the Treasury when he asks that we 
he spared greater prosperity, but we do believe that there 
are grave dangers which may materially affect our pres- 
ent condition unless the standards of value be kept with- 
in reasonable bounds. We can only hope that those cap- 
tains of industry who are responsible for the direction 
and management of our greatest 
interests may act wisely and well: 
many eyes are upon them, and their 
example will be largely followed. 
If we could be sure that the same sound policy of a 


N 


we 


Scarcity 
of Material. 


increase 


Responsibility of 
Great Interests. 
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square deal which has always been conspicuous in the 
management of The Iron Age, would be adopted as a 
standard by other captains of industry we might well 
feel that this present period of prosperity would be con- 
tinued for many years to come. There is much work to 
do, and the wages paid in doing it scatter our prosperity 
far and wide, and the more people that are prosperous 
the longer will the prosperity continue. 


From American Hardware Corporation, New Britain. 


The year past has been one of great activity in all 
classes of manufacturing. The crop yield was the largest 
in the history of this country, and Mother Earth returned 
more in dollars and cents than ever before. The product 
of the mines in the shape of precious metals exceeded 
anything heretofore taken from the earth in the same 
period of time. With these two factors working together 
to increase the material wealth of the nation it will take 
some extraordinary event to change the natural order of 
things. Without doubt we are on the 
top wave of prosperity and we should 
move with care, but with the extraor- 
dinary products of the soil and the 
mines during the year 1906 we confidently expect the 
year 1907 will be the best year in the history of the 
country. 


High Level 
of Prosperity. 


From National Sewing Machine Company, Belvidere, Ill. 


Our business has been exceptionally brisk; in fact, 
the demand for our goods has been the greatest in the 
past year that we have ever experienced. Collections 
have also been extremely favorable, and as to the fu- 
ture we see no reason why the present prosperity should 
not continue indefinitely, unless there should be some 
radical political upheaval that would bring About a 
state of uneasiness and distrust in the business and fi- 
nancial world. We feel that the present and near 
future is not necessarily to be judged by 
the past; in other words, that conditions 
have changed so materially that it is not 
necessarily true that history must repeat 
itself, and that we must go into a state of depression, 
occurring at intervals of almost the same number of 
years. This country is vastly different in its material 
prosperity as compared with a very few years ago; in 
fact, prior to the last decade the country was in a very 
undeveloped state as compared to the present time. 
Railroads were not prosperous, securities were held in 
foreign countries, and at the slightest alarm were dumped 
here, taking away our gold and making a tight money 
market, with the usual consequence. The West had 
been developed very rapidly on borrowed capital; it had 
poor crops and was badly in debt. These conditions are 
now changed—our railroads are prosperous and are 
practically owned by our own people; our Western coun- 
try has been getting rapidly out of debt; we have also 
learned through experience how to raise fine crops in 
sections wherein at first they could only 
get a crop once in a number of years. 
The country is now so well fixed finan- 
clally in a general sense that what may 
happen in Wall Street, as it is popularly termed, would 
make very little difference in the country at large. For 
instance, see what little attention was paid to the life 
insurance and other exposures and scandals. It is fair 
to presume that a few years ago such things would have 
precipitated a serious panic. The country has been 
blessed for a number of years with extraordinary crops 
of a very diversified nature, to say nothing of our nu- 
merous metallic and mineral productions. There has 
also been a vast export balance in our favor. We see 
no signs as yet of overproduction; in 
fact, the purchasing and consuming pow- 
er of the people seems in excess of any 
overproduction in the near future. The 


Past No 
Criterion. 


Improved 
Conditions. 


No Over- 
production. 
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inability of the railroads to transport goods seems to 
protect us from overproduction for some time to come. 
It is reasoning along such lines as the above that con- 
vinces us that under all ordinary conditions this coun- 
try should enjoy a great degree of prosperity for a num- 
ber of years to come, or until something now unforeseen 
arises. 


From E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


We do not think there is anything we can say that 
would add to the general knowledge of the situation. 
Everybody who reads at all is doubtless well posted as 
to how things are to-day. We cannot see anything to 
hinder a continuation of the present prosperity during the 
year of 1907, and if the crops for the new year prove to 
be up to the average of the past few years, it would 
seem as though good times ought to continue without 
interruption during 1908. We see a good deal said by the 
pessimists about there being “too much prosperity,” 
which reminds us of the old saying that “ Some people 

would kick if they were in Heaven.” We 
**Too Much do not believe in allowing prosperity to 
Prosperity.’’ run away with one’s good judgment, but 

we think it is rather unnecessary for 
good people to borrow trouble on that score because the 
majority of the American people are pretty level-headed 
and are appreciating whatever portion of prosperity 
they are enjoying. It is, of course, the proper thing to 
have a watchman on deck, to see that the ship keeps in a 
straight course, and to call attention to any danger that 
may be seen ahead, so that we may steer clear of it, but 
we cannot see the advantage of trying to think that we 
have trouble already with us by claiming that we have 
“too much prosperity.” As far as we are concerned, we 
think that we can stand such bad luck (?) for several 
years to come. 


From Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


We expect that the present prosperous business con- 
ditions will continue through 1907. We believe that on 
account of the high cost of materials and 
the steadily increasing advances in labor 
all those lines of goods which have not 
participated as yet in the general ad- 
vance in prices will be compelled to do so. In general, 
we look for greater business activity in 1907 than in 
1906, and at a rather higher range of prices. 


Advances 
Necessary. 


From L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass. 


The most prominent feature of the situation in our 
business and the one which is giving us the most concern 
at present is our inability to make goods as fast as people 
demand them. With our present facilities it is impossible 
to keep up with our orders and we are now building an 
addition to our factory 288 ft. long, which is nearly ready 
for the roof. With this addition our floor space will 
amount to nearly 4 acres. We hope before long to be 
able to increase our output fast enough 
to fill our orders with the promptness 
which our friends in the trade deserve 
and which we always try our utmost to 
give. We notice that other people are in the same con- 
dition, particularly in the machinery line. We are com- 
pelled to wait weeks and months for almost every ma- 
chine we order. We do not have so much trouble in 
getting steel and other material and supplies, but de- 
liveries of this class of goods are also somewhat slow. 


Increasing 
Output. 


From F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio. 

Trade at present is very good, and in our opinion will 
remain good for at least another year. This, however, 
depends largely on crop conditions and also 
on what the banks will be able to do in 
the furnishing of increased funds for the 
increased business, or rather the increased 
funds required for the same volume of business, owing 
to the largely increased cost of material, labor, &c., re- 


Fina: cial 
Problems. 
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quired in the production of an output equal to what we 
have had heretofore. We have realized a full measure of 
the general prosperity, and we are making our plans for 
a corresponding condition during 1907. 


From White Mountain Freezer Company, Nashua, N.H. 


The outlook for the sale of Ice Cream Freezers for 
1907 is fairly good, but the short ice crop throughout the 
country last winter, with the corresponding high price 
of that commodity during the summer of 1906, resulted 
in a more limited sale of Freezers during the past season 
than the general commercial conditions of the country 
would seem to have warranted. Hence the demand from 
certain sections for early shipment this coming season is 
rather disappointing. Everything consid- 
ered, if the manufacturers of Ice Cream 
Freezers secure an average volume of busi- 
ness in 1907, they ought to be well satisfied. 
While the cost of many lines of raw material that enter 
into the manufacture of an Ice Cream Freezer is higher 
than a year ago, to say nothing of labor cost, we have 
decided to make no change in our prices for the coming 
season and are accepting contracts on that basis. If a 
liberal supply of ice is secured this winter, the sale of 
Freezers ought to be larger this coming season than for 
the past year. 


Average 
Volume,! 


From American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
Reading, Pa. 


The whole world seems to be busy, and everybody in 
this country particularly so, with no present signs of 
any thunder clap. “ Like causes produce 
like results,” they say, and if the causes 
which operated in former periods of in- 
dustrial depression existed in like man- 
ner, and to the same extent now as then, doubtless we 
would soon experience a decline in the present abounding 
confidence, followed by a more or less severe business de- 
pression. But we cannot see any signs of recurring finan- 
cial or industrial failures, and therefore can see no rea- 
son why the present active and prosperous condition of 
industries may not continue indefinitely, especially in 
this country. 


No Signs 
of Trouble. 


From Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City. 


The business atmosphere seems serene and with few 

or no signs of clouds or storms overhead or in sight. 

Our Graphite Products, Pencils, Graphite 

No Storm Lubricants, Crucibles, Stove Polish, Gra- 

Signals. phite Paints, &c., appeal to a wide audi- 

ence and are good barometers of trade. 

These barometers read for 1907, good business weather, 

no violent changes. The year 1906 broke all records for 
us and we look to 1907 to beat 1906. 


From Capewell Horse Nail Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Replying to your favor of the 13th inst., we will say 
that our business during the present year shows a large 
increase over our business of the year pre- 
ceding. This, however, is not an unusual 
condition and apparently has nothing to do 
with the general prosperity which cheers the 
country, as our business has had a habit of steadily in- 
creasing year by year during many years. The outlook 
for 1907 is not discouraging. 


A Steady 
Habit. 


From E. J. Martin’s Sons, Rockville, Conn. 


Regarding the present situation from our point of 
view, our business is confined to the large jobbing trade, 
and all of our customers have placed very 
large orders with us; in fact, the largest we 
ever received. The business outlook for 
1907 is the brightest in the history of our 
Line making career. 


Heavy 
Orders. 
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From a Large Manufacturer of Bolts. 


Business conditions with us are most encouraging and 
perfectly satisfactory so far as the demand and prices 
are concerned, but we are having very great difficulty 
in procuring raw material and in obtaining 
satisfactory labor. We do not know any 
reason why the present prosperous con- 
dition of the country should not continue 
for months to come. The only possible trouble, as we 
see it, may come from the existing condition of the money 
market. This we hope, however, will straighten itself 
out in the near future. 


Labor and 
Material. 


From a Leading Manufacturer. 

The Axe business has been large in volume, but not 
profitable, because of the extremely low prices at which 
practically the year’s production was sold last spring, and 
of reduced output and consequent increased cost because 
of extreme labor shortage, particularly in the grinding 
departments, and also because of advances in cost of 
materials and handles throughout the sea- 
son. The prospects are favorable for 
another year of satisfactory consumption 
or demand, and the indications are that the 
cost of production will further increase and the shortage 
of labor continue, particularly when outside operations 
are resumed next spring. It follows that manufacturers 
must secure a very considerable advance over the prices 
at which they contracted last spring if they are to make 
any money during the coming year. At present quota- 
tions are from 25 to 75 cents per dozen higher than last 
spring, and it seems probable that the average advance 
in prices for Axes next season will be not less than 50 
cents per dozen and should be more to afford a reason- 
able profit to the manufacturers. 


Labor 
Shortage. 


From a Prominent Manufacturer of Tacks. 

The year 1906 closes with us with warehouses prac- 
tically empty of all kinds of goods that we manufacture, 
and prices very firm, with a rising tendency. What the 
immediate future has in store for us is very plain, and 
that is that there will be a great demand for our goods 
during the winter and early spring. The puzzle, how- 
ever, is what the late spring and midsummer and fall 
have in store for us, especially while raw material is so 
high in price and scarce to get as it is at 
the present time. It seems, however, as if 
we were passing over the very crest of the 
wave and that these months will bring 
cheaper and plentier raw materials, and a decided lessen- 
ing in the demand for finished products. We would not, 
however, like to put this up as a prophecy, because, as 
stated above, the whole question is too much of a puzzle 
upon which to venture a prophecy at the present time. 
We, ourselves, however, shall proceed with caution. 


Expects 
Reaction. 


From Morse Twist ‘Drill & Machine Company, New 
Bedford, Mass. 
We think all manufacturing companies in this country 
to-day have had a very satisfactory year and look for- 
ward to the same results for the year to come. 


From a Prominent Manufacturer. 

We feel very confident that there will be a very large 
demand for Hardware of all kinds during 1907. There is 
certainly nothing within the scope of our vision which 
would seem to indicate a lesser volume than we have 
done this year, but, on the contrary, we think there is 
every reason to expect a marked increase, subject only to 
such occurrences as are beyond the sight of man. Our 
experience this year seems to indicate 
that the heavy purchasing was not in the 
least degree on speculative account, but 
was to fill actual requirements and a 
legitimate demand. If this be true, then the stocks on 
hand at the beginning of the coming year will be excep- 
tionally light, and this applies equally to retailer, jobber 


Demand 
Legitimate. 
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and manufacturer. In the early part of the coming year 
there is every evidence that present difficulties will be in 
the way of prompt shipments of orders, which will mean 
that this momentum will have to be overcome before 
there is any evidence of siackening, at least so far as the 
manufacturer is concerned. 


From a Prominent New England Manufacturer. 


We anticipate doing considerably more business in 
1907 than we have done in 1906 and have been making 
our plans accordingly. This is an optimistic view to 
take, considering the large volume of business done in 
1906. We are, however, very confident 
that we are justified in reaching these 
conclusions. Prices of all kinds of 
metals are considerably higher and we 
see no prospects of any reduction for the first half and 
perhaps not for the whole year, and consequently prices 
of Hardware will necessarily rule higher in 1907 than 
in 1906. 


Prices Will 
Rule Higher. 


From a Michigan Manufacturer. 
We are enjoying a very good business—in fact, are 
behind our orders—and anticipate the biggest year we 
have ever had, in 1907. 


A CANVASS OF JOBBERS’ VIEWS. 


The Ford Auger Bit Company, Holyoke, Mass., with a 
view to obtaining a good idea of the future outlook for 
business for the purpose of determining the extent to 
which additions should be made to the company’s capac- 
ity and equipment, several weeks since sent out a circular 
letter to a number of the leading jobbing houses of the 
country containing the following queries : 


1. Is the center in which you are located 
likely to be overbuilt during 1907? 


» 
~ 


. When the buildings now in process of con- 
struction are completed, can they be rented at 
profitable rates? 

3. Will the present prosperity in the terri- 
tory that you cover probably continue during 
1907? 


The company has favored us with the following epit 
ome of the replies received, which will be of interest as 
reflecting the views of leading jobbers on the points cov- 
ered by the inquiry: 


We have received replies from 64 of the largest job- 
bers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-eight of 
these replied that the center in which they are located 
is not likely to be overbuilt during 1907. Only one was 
of the contrary opinion, one was doubtful on the ques- 
tion and four did not answer definitely. 

Fifty-eight jobbers were of the opinion that buildings 
now in process of construction can be rented at profitable 
rates when completed. One answered this question in the 
negative. One was doubtful and four did not answer 
definitely. 

Our third question, “ Will the present prosperity in 
the territory that you you cover probably continue during 
19077” was answered in the affirmative by 57. Six would 
not venture an opinion for the entire year, but thought it 
probable that prosperity would continue during the first 
six months. One jobber covering one of the States in the 
Middle West stated that owing to local conditions his 
territory was not very prosperous at the present time, and 
did not see any prospect of immediate improvement. 

Besides answering the questions the jobbers wrote 
many interesting letters on the situation, and nearly all 
of them are very certain that the present prosperity is 
based on good conditions and will continue. Some ex- 
press a slight fear of tight money this spring, and a few 
are afraid that excessive advances in prices will be made 
by manufacturers. In the West the jobbers consider the 
crops an important factor after the first six months: but 
in the East the most important thing seems to be that fac- 
tories are filled up with orders for months ahead, and 
therefore it seems certain to the jobbers located in the 
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East that there will be no let up during the entire year. 
In sections where the lwnber business is of importance 
the outlook is especially bright, and in the far Northwest 
customers are very happy on account of the plans for 
new railroad construction during the next few years. 

In answer to the third question one very large house 
answers positively, “From the Atlantic to Pacific? Yes. 
Sure.” One customer is not only certain of the fact that 
business will be good during 1907, but for a few years 
after that. We quote from his letter, as follows: 


We consider the time of this prosperity to last at least until 
1909. The panic will strike us 1911. This is according to 
ancient usage and usually comes very true, so we are looking 
forward for the next year or « little more than a year as being 
the time of the greatest prosperity, highest prices and hardest 
times to get goods that we have ever seen. We think that you 
will find that after 1910 things will drop and continue so until 
it reaches * panicky” times. This is the way the writer feels, 
and would like to have you keep this on record and see whether 
you can put me down as a prophet or not. 


em 


REPUBLIC STAMPING & ENAMELING 
COMPANY. 


N advance price-list covering the line of goods now 
under way has been issued by the Republic Stamping 
& Enameling Company, Canton, Ohio. This concern has 
recently begun operating its new plant and announces 
that it can make deliveries of the Old English Gray 
Enameled Ware and other goods covered in the price- 
list in ample time for 1907 spring business. A complete 
illustrated catalogue containing many additions to the 
line will be issued later. The company has adopted the 
standard list of prices on Gray Ware, and announces 
that its sizes are fully up to the standard. It also states 
that its goods are well finished and labeled in an attrac- 
tive manner. 


Be 


DEATH OF W. BOWMAN CUTTER. 


BOWMAN CUTTER, one of the prominent Hard- 
W. ware merchants of Roxbury, Mass., died at his 
home in Dorchester recently, after a long and success- 
ful business career. He established the business at 
Roxbury 32 years ago, in partnership with Augustus 
Hardy. After a short time the partnership was dis- 
solved, and Mr. Cutter continued alone. The business 
grew rapidly, and Mr. Cutter enlarged his field by estab- 
lishing branch Hardware and Paint stores at Ashmont 
and Dorchester. Having been trained as a boy in the 
Sash and Blind business he carried on this line in con- 
nection with his Hardware trade. He was a veteran of 
the Civil War, serving with the Fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment and with the Charlestown Cadets, and was a 
Mason. He leaves a son, George O. Cutter, who for some 
time has had charge of his Hardware interests, and a 
daughter. 


ee 


THe Mitter Lock Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
secured the services of J. T. Rader and E. A. Sherlock 
to represent the company to the jebbing trade of the 
United States and Canada during 1907. Mr. Sherlock 
was for several years with the Park Steel Company and 
later with A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago. He will look 
after the company’s interests in New England, Canada 
east of Winnipeg, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Mr. Rader was formerly connected with the Interna- 
tional Cutlery Company and the Fremont Razor Strop 
Company, Fremont, Ohio, and is well known to the job- 
bing trade. He will represent the Miller Lock Company 
to the Southern and Western houses and also look after 
business in Canada from Winnipeg and westward. 


CHARLES E. Saytor for several years buyer for Bur- 
hans & Black Company, Syracuse, and recently connected 
with the sales department of Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, on January 1 became associated with Surpless, 
Dunn & Co., 74 Murray street, New York, representing 
them in the Southern territory. 
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Fifth Article. 


SELLING BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 


BY JOHN A. MANSON, BURLINGTON, VT. 


NE of the most essential equipments in building up 

a Hardware business is knowledge of Builders’ 
Hardware—ability to sell the finer goods from plans and 
specifications. A co-ordinate requirement is alertness 
and energy in following up prospective orders. Trade 
belongs largely to the man who gets after it. An old 
time establishment and reputation cut little figure to- 
day, unless backed up with modern methods and hustle. 


Merchants Must Master the Line. 


Too many Hardwaremen rely on the factory builders’ 
Hardware salesman, with his trunk of samples, to make 
a sale of a special trim, which he (the Hardwareman) 
should have made from his own line of samptles. The 
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Schedule No. 1, List of Doors, Windows, éc., Trimmed. 


merchant who masters Builders’ Hardware has enough 

samples to show the prospective buyer who is 
Samples looking for something better than the regu- 
Required. lar stock, knows how to suggest selection 

and how to figure the job intelligently and 
give the customer some idea of when he can supply it 
from the factory. Buyers of the finer grades of Hard- 
ware readily appreciate that the factory needs time to 
get out a special trim, when told that the leading makers 
of Builders’ Hardware supply more than a score of fin- 
ishes of many designs, and that the goods must be made 
up when ordered. The successful dealer in Builders’ 
Hardware also has a stock well adjusted to the demands 
of his trade, and furnishes right from his shelves the 
common and medium classes of goods. This merchant 
handles Builders’ Hardware just as smooth- 
ly as any other part of his stock, and finds 
no trouble in making a percentage of profit 
on it equal to the percentage of profit on his 
entire business. Often such orders are taken 


Before the Ground Is Broken 


or for a building in some distant town, and the Hard- 
ware is shipped direct from the factory to the job without 
ever being seen by the dealer, yet all packages are tagged 
in such a manner that the goods fit in harmoniously, ac- 
cording to schedule. The hustling Hardwareman follows 
up the building news, reports and permits, and is right 
after the job as soon as he hears of it. Beginning with 


Stock 
Required. 
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Conclusion of Schedule No. 2. 


Nails, Building Papers, Sash Pulleys, 
Goods Blind Hinges, Sliding Door Hangers, 
First Needed. Sash Cord, Sash Weights and Sash 

Fasteners, he follows the job systemat- 
ically along, and is taking up the matter of “the trim” 
in ample time to have it when required. 

Schedule No. 1 gives a list of doors, windows and 
transoms, with the necessary details, as taken from a 
set of plans for a colonial type of house, the Hardware 
for which was to be selected by the owner. A person 
building a house 


Looks to the Hardwareman 


for suggestions, and the merchant who is interested in 
Builders’ Hardware takes particular pains to supply the 
designs, finishes and grades that will be thoroughly in 
keeping with the grade and character of the building. 
Schedule No. 2 illustrates the same list, af- 
ter the Hardwareman has gone over matters 
carefully with the owner, showing samples 
and obtaining some of his ideas. The de- 
cision is—Plain design, amber finish Hardware for the 
basement; oval beaded design, old copper sand blast 
finish for rear of first floor; Cut Glass Knobs, with 
bronze trimmings, for main part of first floor and second 
floor, and oval beaded design, old copper sand blast finish, 
for third floor. All inside Hardware of the bathroom is 
of nickeled finish to correspond with bathroom fixtures. 


Making 
Schedule. 


Use of Letters and Numbers. 


An explanation of the manufacturer’s letters and num- 
bers indicating the styles and finishes of the Hardware 
included in schedule No. 2 may be of interest. Take S R 
162, for instance. 8 R indicates copper sand blast finish and 
162 indicates a complete set, consisting of a No. 1327 
Lock, with No. 5491 Knobs and two No. 5492%4 escutch- 
eons, all condensed in the one number, 162. On the other 
hand, many other’ sets carry separate numbers, as, for 
instance, 045 (Mortise Latch) x 241 (Glass Knob, with 
round roses). Similarly we have S R 227 (Mortise Knob 


Lock) x 8 R 5491 (pair Knobs) x (two roses 


9 

S R 54924 
and escutcheons combined). In the last item the figure 2 
above the line calls for two articles represented by the 
number below it. Generally when more than three num- 
bers are used in a set it means that the door has one 
design or finish on one side and a different design or 
finish on the other. ' 

As already suggested, the advice given by the Hard- 
wareman to the owner should be based upon the character 
and finish of the building. Very often the owner is not 
inclined to put as much money into 
the Hardware as the building should 
have, or he has erroneous ideas as 
to the style and finish which will 
correspond with his architecture, but is ready to consider 
the experienced judgment of the Hardwareman. 


Hardware Must 
Harmonize. 


AGE January 3, 1907 


System of Delivery. 


A bill of Hardware like this may be supplied from 
stock, or part from stock and part ordered from factory 
or all from factory. The stock items might be pre- 
fixed with an “S,” signifying that they are to be sup- 
plied from stock, and the items to be ordered from 
factory prefixed with an “O,” signifying that they have 
been so ordered. The customer might want some of the 
Hardware sooner than others, the Butts, for instance, 
and yet would prefer to have all of the Hardware 
charged up on completion of order. In 
such case the goods delivered might be 
checked out by prefixing a check mark (Vv) 
and also noting date of delivery. A portion 
of the schedule, showing how the above letters are pre- 
fixed and how items from stock are checked out when 
delivered is reproduced herewith. 


Checking 
Out. 
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Portion of Schedule, Showing Items Checked Out and Ordered. 


An order of this kind may be sold as priced up in 
schedule No. 2, or at a lump figure. Some jobs of Hard- 
ware, as Government and school buildings, 
eall for an allowance of, say, $2.25 per door, 
$1 per transom and 75 cents per window, 
selection to be made by the owner, but paid 
for by the contractor, who gets the trim. Other jobs 
clearly specify that the owner is to furnish the Door, 
Transom and Window Hardware, and that the contractor 
is to supply all other necessary Hardware of correspond- 
ing grades and finishes, as per approval of the owner. The 
illustration is of this nature, and the following letter, 
with copy of detailed schedule (No. 2), was sent to the 
owner when order was received: 

“We herewith inclose schedule of Hardware for 
doors, windows and transoms of your house, as taken 
from plans and per your selection, and on 
which we quoted you $164.40. We thank 
you for the order, which we have entered 
for our careful attention, and we will fur- 
nish it as requested by September 20. As per your in- 
structions, we wil] take up with the contractor the matter 
of Cupboard, Closet and other Hardware necessary to 
complete and supply it to harmonize in designs and fin- 
ishes with that which you have selected.” 

In taking up with the contractor the matter of extras 
for this job the thorough builders’ Hardwareman would 
see that all necessary Hardware for comple- 
tion, as Cupboard, Drawer and China Closet 
Hardware, Coat and Hat Hooks, Base Knobs, 
Barrel Swings, &c., were included. For in- 
stance, he would have in mind the Window Stop Screws 
or Adjusters and furnish them of the proper finishes to 
harmonize with the corresponding finishes of Hardware. 


Figuring 
the Job. 


Letter to 
Buyer. 


Extras. 


Thoroughness Brings Success. 


The experience gained in the careful and systematic 
handling of Builders’ Hardware means much to the repu- 
tation of a Hardware store. People like to trade where 
their orders receive thorough attention, and the orders 
that require thoroughness during the day are many; so 
the Hardwareman must be right into his business all the 
time, thinking for and suggesting to the customer, so that 
the job, large or small, will have every piece of Hard- 
ware and Screw necessary for it. This care of details, 
gained in selling Builders’ Hardware, helps in every 
line, and the Hardware stores that have the reputation 
of doing things completely command the trade, for know]l- 
edge of business is the great essential. 


(To be continued.) 
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J. H. Williams & Co.’s Drop Forging Plant. 


H. WILLIAMS & CO., 9 to 31 Richards street, 
i Brooklyn, N. Y., in the course of an extended busi- 
ness experience have originated, tested and perfected 
numerous methods of accomplishing helpful results, not 
only in the manufacturing and selling branches, but in 
the production of merchandise in marketable form as 
well. Although it is unpractical to reproduce here all 
that is useful in the system, reference to the more salient 
features may interest many who have not given these 
details the same attention and care. 
This drop forging business was founded by the late 
J. H. Williams primitively in 1884, in a small wooden 
structure at Flushing, L. I. The plant was soon after 
removed to a part of the present site, where it has pro- 
gressed and grown steadily to its present commanding 
position. Not only is there the drop forging of innumera- 
ble parts for other manufacturers, but the company 
makes large lines of finished merchandise, which is mar- 











for that purpose, with all necessary apparatus and sup- 
plies. Two competent men are at hand to administer 
intelligent first aid, which in the majority of instances 
suffices, more serious cases being treated professionally. 
The lavatories, lockers, showers, closets, &c., are all on 
a generous seale and provision is made in forge and 
other abnormally hot rooms for the maintenance of re- 
duced temperatures on excessively hot days. 

During the year there is a social gathering of em- 
ployees, which brings together both employees and employ- 
ers, their families and friends, with occasionally a the- 
ater party or other acceptable function. On the occasion 
of the Dewey parade and celebration in New York in 1899 
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Fig. 1.—Ground Plan of Factory Site. 


own selling staff. The company’s manufacturing facili- 
ties have been greatly increased since the occupation of 
the existing site in 1885 by the addition of various 
buildings from time to time, the latest accession being 
that of a large four-story and basement brick and stone 
building. Fig. 1 illustrates the ground plan, location and 
relation to each other of the various structures, covering 
nearly two large city squares, provision being made for 
further expansion. Fig. 2 is a partial plan of the fourth 
floor of the two main buildings. 


Consideration for Workmen’s Welfare. 


Not only have the manufacturing and selling branches 
of the enterprise been carefully developed, but much time, 
thought and expense has been given to the material wel- 
fare of the large working force in many ways. There 
are opportunities for intellectual advancement along trade 
lines, as well as mental diversion in standard fiction, 
&c., a branch of the city library system being located in 
the company’s reading room. For the operatives injured 
by accident or suddenly taken il] there is a finely ap- 
pointed hospital room, planned, built and equipped solely 


the company erected at its own expense a large stand for 
the use of all of the force and their friends; also giving 
them the day to accept the opportunity. In the adoption 
of these features, not commonly regarded as necessarily 
belonging to a commercial establishment, there has been 


No Trace of Paternalism or Patronage; 


rather the cultivation of mutual good will and the crea- 
tion of better working conditions of a practical character 
within reasonable limits. This makes the plant a more 
desirable place in which to work, and is in turn re 
flected in the quality of service and output. At the same 
time a more intelligent and self-respecting force is at- 
tracted to the establishment. 


The Plant. 

The works, Fig. 1, occupy almost two large city 
squares in one plot. The main building, extending along 
Richards street, is 360 ft. long, a few minutes ride from 
the Brooklyn City Hall and less than a half hour 
from the City Hall in New York. There are four forge 
shops, a power house, blacksmith shop, building for car- 
penter work, rough grinding and storage, coal pockets, 
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storage sheds, a case hardening department (separate 
building) two large oil tanks holding oil for the forge 
fires and a building for dynamos and transformers, where 
is adapted the electrical current taken from street mains, 
which is then distributed all over the system as required. 
The entire main building is operated exclusively by elec- 
trical power. 
Fire Protection. 


To reduce or prevent fire losses automatic sprinklers 
are installed throughout the works. Lines of cotton hose, 
which keeps better than rubber or leather hose for such 

° possible service, are connected with pipe valves at con- 
rm | | venient points all over the plant. To man these appli- 
ELEVATOR 





ances instantly and effectively when necessary — the 
working force is thoroughly organized, so that in the 
event of a fire call, real or drill, every individual has a 
certain station and a specific duty to perform, as far as 
such service can be prearranged, each floor and depart 
ment having its own foremen to supervise the force in 
any contingency. Fire drills occur unexpectedly and at 
proper intervals, but at least once a month. There is a 
gong fire alarm on each floor, a steam siren whistle giv- 
ing simultaneously a general signal for the entire works. 
There is also an automatic sprinkler service, put in oper- 
ation at any time by a certain degree of temperature, 
but which in the forge shops is higher than the rest of 
the plant to compensate for local conditions, 


\ 





Vault, Fire Doors, Teleptones and Pn:unitic fubes 


On the office floor is a fireproof vault for holding im- 
portant books, papers and valuable documents, in addi- 
tion to the regular safes. There are automatic fire 
doors throughout the buildings, controlled by fusible 
links which, melting at predetermined temperatures, a!- 
low the doors to close automatically by gravity. All de- 
partments have separate desk telephones connecting by 
trunk line wires the 31 interior stations with the outer 
world. Thus a foreman or other individual can be quickly 
put in communication with an inquirer on local or long 
distance wires. A brass pneumatic tube service connects 

MAIN the office or fourth floor with both the stock clerk’s and 
OFFICE shipping clerk’s offices, transmitting expeditiously papers 
and small parcels. 


Filtered Cooled Drinking Water. 


Pure drinking water at about spring temperature is 
provided for the entire establishment, and is always ob- 
tainable from conveniently accessible taps on each floor 
in all buildings. The water taken from the city mains 
is first filtered, then cooled to about 40 degrees F. by pass- 
age through an ice machine, then piped through the 
plant, and to insure constant uniformity in temperature 
and the avoidance of “dead ends,” is kept continually 
circulating by a centrifugal pump. 


te 
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Cleanlines . 
SHOWER! 
— yy More than customary attention is given to cleanliness, 


° 
— whether about the office, lavatories, stock bins, work 
rooms or other portions of the plant. Floors are swept 
at least once a day and in some instances oftener, and 
floors, rolling ladders, &c., scrubbed with hot water and 
soda once a week, while the vitreous china and earthen 
sieaniian wash basins, with hot and cold water supply, and kin- 
acon dred conveniences, are kept in excellent sanitary condi- 
tion by employees who give all their time to such work. 





Tour? 


enemy Mutual Aid Association. 
oC} | | 
All of the shop employees are eligible to membership 
in the Mutual Aid Association, a beneficial organization 
—— conducted and managed entirely by its members—em- 
os ployees of the company. Nearly all of the workmen be- 
long to it, each contributing weekly a fixed trifling 
amount to the general fund. The participants can choose 
either of two grades, the greater of which is twice the 
amount required for the lower grade, the benefits at dis- 
Fig. 2.—Plan of Part of tribution being in like proportion. As sickness or injury 
Fourth Floor, Main occurs a certain amount is paid to the beneficiary, and 

Buildings. in the event of death a funeral benefit is paid. 
For the twin purpose of sociability and entertainment, 
THE IRON AGE as well as to strengthen the fund, it has been found ad- 

s 
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vantageous to have occasionally some function such as 
a ball, theater party, picnic, or whatever appeals to the 
judgment of the association management, 
varying with the season of the year. The association is 
now in the most satisfactory and prosperous condition 
since it was instituted, about seven years ago. 


its character 


Vacation Fund. 


Having in mind ‘the same provident principles, the 
Mutual Aid Fund is supplemented by what is called the 
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other similar articles. Another cabinet, of regular hospi- 
tal character, contains drugs and remedies. There is like- 
The 
floor has white hexagonal tiling and the side walls are 
finished with white wall tiles. 

Injuries, both trifling and serious, are common in such 
a large manufacturing establishment, but the efficiency 
of the service is being frequently proved by the omission 
of regular surgeons to disturb dressings, &¢.. after an 
inspection of the work as done by the local force. 


wise an assortment of simple surgical instruments. 





Fig. 3 —General View of Main Office. 


Vacation Fund, the purpose of which is to collect in ad- 
vance by regular weekly payments, voluntarily made, a 
sum for distribution when the annual shutdown for a 
week occurs for making necessary repairs and other 
hbetterments best done at such times. The methods gov- 
arning the collection and distribution of this fund are 
similar to those reiating to the other 
fund. As the money is received it is 
deposited by the treasurer of the Va- 
‘ation Fund in a trust company, 
where it draws interest. The pay- 
ments cover a period of 45 weeks dur- 
ing the year, at the end of which 
time the shutdown takes place. The 
accumulated savings are then distrib- 
uted, including the accrued interest, 
thus enabling all the provident op- 
eratives to enjoy a pleasurable vaca- 
tion without appreciable financial 
loss, 


Hospital. 


There is a finely appointed hos- 
pital room, Fig. 4, and service al- 
ways available, this department oc- 
cupying commodious quarters, well 
lighted and ventilated. Having regu- 
lar duties, but near at hand, are two 
men, competent by training and 
study to administer expert and intel- 
ligent first aid to the injured or sick, 
whenever any disability occurs. One 
of the two is a_ graduate drug- 
gist, the other having taken les- 
sons in simple surgery and wound 
dressing from professionals. The equipment, as 
the engraving, Fig. 4, partly shows, includes operating 
room furniture, a hand stretcher, crutches, fixed and 
portable basins, hot and cold water, a cabinet of band- 
ages, dressings, absorbent materials, ligatures and many 


Directors’ Room. 


The board room, Fig. 5, in which meetings of the 
directors of the company are held, on the office floor, is 
about 12 x 30 ft., containing a long directors’ table of 
polished quartered oak, chairs to correspond, and rugs 





Fig. 4.—Hospital. 


on the hardwood floor. At the northerly end of the room 
hangs a fine likeness in oil, about three-quarter length, of 
the late J. H. Williams, draped with red plush draw- 
curtains, while on the walls are hung upward of 20 e2- 
gravings, etchings, photographs, engrossed resolutions, 
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&c., pertaining to manufacturing and related trade sub- establishments of repute, which will assume responsibil- 


jects, some of which were collected by Mr. Williams 


himself on European trips. 


ity for proper care and return. The employees are free 


to take the books home, except those of a purely reference 


Fig. 5.—Directors’ Room. 


There is thus in this counsel room a permanent 


memorial of Mr. Williams and a recognition of the great 
work done by him in the upbuilding of the business, and 


in the developing of plans 
so successfully carried out, 
looking to the comfort and 
well being of. the em- 
ployees, and the conduct 
of the factory on the most 
approved and humane prin- 
ciples. 


Chemical Laboratory. 


The requirements of an 
enterprise of this magni- 
tude and the always in- 
creasing clientele taking 
innumerable subsidiary 
parts, to be finished and 
incorporated in products of 
great diversityyg@nd wide 
range of quality, necessi- 
thte the frequent é¢hemical 
analyzation of much mate- 


af. 7.—Men’s Reading Room. 


character, for a prescribed length of 
time, ordinary library rules and reg- 
ulations governing the transactions. 


Reading Room. 

There is also a ‘ight and commo- 
dious reading room for the men, Fig. 
7, on the third floor, having a seat- 
ing capacity of about 100, but capa- 
ble of holding many more. ‘These 
accommodations, which include a 
square Steinway piano, can be used 
during the noon hour for such diver- 
sions as suggest themselves to the 
employees. There are a number of 
the leading daily newspapers on file 
and’ many of the more important 
trade papers, some of which are sub- 
scribed for not only for the office 
library, but for the men’s library as 
well. The men are at liberty to take 
home trade publications that the rest 
of the force has had a chance to 
peruse; for example, after they are 
a week or so old. Some of the em- 
ployees, ambitious to fit themselves 
for higher positions and more respon- 
sible tasks, spend their spare time 
after hours in increasing their store 
of. knowledge. 


Coatroom. 


The coatroom, on the top floor, is solely for the office 
force. It is furnished with open lockers, which are more 


properly partitioned 
spaces, locker width, open 
front, top and bottom, with 
‘initial.name.-plates at top 
to individualize the com- 
partments. Like all the 
top floor rooms this one 
is abundantly lighted and 
ventilated, naturally, by 
means of skylights as well 
as side windows. The 
washroom adjoining is 
commodious and fitted with 
six large vitreous china 
wash basins, with both hot 
and cold water, together 
with the customary toilet 
articles, In a corner of 
the room is an ample 
shower bath outfit, one of 
19 being shown in Fig. 9, 


rial, metals, prineipally, to determine their suitability modern in every way, with a sliding water proof 


and value for specified purposes. This.department, Fig. 6, curtain within 
installed in a room about 18 ft. 9). : 


square, is in charge of thoroughly” 


qualified graduaté ofa" technica), a= 
stitute, who=makes an average of 


from 25 to 30 analyses a week. The 
laboratory is generously “equipped 
with the latest and best apparatus 
and supplies for such work. 


for their better 

mveniently o- 

sstreet floor, the unit 

&a collection ef books 

purchased by t¥é°company, together 
with others whiéh have been donated. 
There is a cyclopedia in many vol- 
umes, helpful scientific works, some 
standard fiction and a supplemental 
addition loaned by the Brooklyn Li- 
brary, a municipal institution of 
great scope, which undertakes to 
joan monthly a reasonable number of 
books suited to the requirements of 


the partitioned space, to protect 


Fig. 6.—OChemical Laboratory. 
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clothing during the bath. As_ the office’ force 
can go whenever opportunity offers, one shower at this 
point suffices, but the operatives in the shops are much 
more liberally provided with shower baths, there being 
seven each on the second and third floors adjoining the 





- 


Fig. 8.—A Type of the Operatives’ Lavatories. 


lavatories, which, however, are not accessible in working 
hours, 


(To be Continued.) 


————————— 


TRADE ITEMS. 


W. & J. Trespout, 118 Chambers street, New York, 
manufacturers of and dealers in Brass, Galvanized and 
Ship Chandlery or Marine Hardware, are one of the 
oldest houses in this line in New York. The business, 
when established over 50 years ago, was first located on 
the Bast River, in the center of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, then one of the most important in the city. The 





Fig. 9.—One of 19 Shower Bathe. 


purpose was to furnish a line of Hardware suitable for 
the wants of ship builders, there being no such source of 
supply then in existence in New York. The business has 
grown and expanded, but the lines of trade have not been 
deviated from. More recently there bas been added a 
complete line of Hardware and Fittings required by 
motor boat and launch builders. The house carries a 
large and well assorted stock for immediate delivery, and 
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an illustrated catalogue of Launch Hardware will be 
mailed on application. 

THE Payson Mre. Company, manufacturer of Hard- 
ware specialties, 1319 Jackson boulevard, Chicago, an- 
nounces that the Hibernian Banking Association, which 
was appointed receiver in January, 
1905, has been dismissed by order of 
the court, and that it has again re 
sumed business in its own name. 
The receiver was appointed at the 
instance of certain stockholders in 
order to protect their rights in liti- 
gation then pending. The retirement 
of Edward Payson, who has disposed 
of his holdings in the company, now 
renders unnecessary a further con- 
tinuance of the receivership. It has 
been further stated that there will be 
no change in the general policy or 
management of the business, the cor- 
poration assuming all contracts en- 
tered into on its behalf by its recelv- 
er. The officers of the company are 
Elijah T. Harris, president and treas- 
urer, and George G. Hunter, secre- 
tary. 


BEALL Broruers, Alton, Ill, man- 
ufacturers of Miners’ Tools and Sup- 
plies, Shovels, Railroad Tools, &c., 
are extending the compliments of the 
season to their customers by means of a unique and 
effective folder. It is intimated that continued orders 
from those receiving the folder will materially add to 
the company’s happiness and well being during 1907. 

THe WaRREN Axe & Toot Company, Warren, Pa., 
manufacturer of Axes and Logging Tools of all kinds, 
has recently acquired the patents and equipment of the 
American Drop Forging & Tool Company, Wayland, N. 
Y., and has moved the plant to Warren. New and mod- 
ern buildings, of concrete throughout, have been con- 
structed, and as machinery of the latest improved type 
has been installed, the Warren Company is now in a po- 
sition to turn out the American Pipe Wrench, and other 
patented specialties and drop forgings in a satisfactory 
manner. 


THE well equipped plant of the George W. Dover Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., is devoted almost entirely to the 
working out of special and intricate problems for the 
trade in the way of screw machine products. The com- 
pany confines its operations to brass and sterling silver, 
and does not touch iron or steel, and is in a position to 
work from 1-in. diameter down to the smallest piece used 
for any purpose. 

CuHLcaco’s wholesale Hardware district was again vis- 
ited by a destructive fire on the morning of Thursday, 
December 27, which entailed a loss of approximately 
$150,000. The building which was practically wrecked 
was at 107 and 109 Lake street, and was occupied by the 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company and the Corbin Screw 
Company, while the four upper stories were occupied by 
the Robinson Tubular Furnace Company and Geo. H. 
Bishop & Co., manufacturer of Saws. 


THe Hansury HARDWARE COMPANY, LIMITED, has 
been organized at Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, with a 
capital stock of $300,000, to engage in the Hardware job- 
bing business. A building 80 x 100 ft. and five stories 
high has been erected, which will be used exclusively by 
the company. The incorporators are John Hanbury, 
John M. Brown, E. H. Johnston, G. R. Valdwell and A. E. 
Carmichael. The latter, who has been elected manager, 
was formerly associated with the Marshall-Wells Hard- 
ware Company, at Winnipeg. 

Tue HeENKLE-Joyce HargpwarReE Company, Lincoln, 
Neb., has been incorporated with a capital of $250,000, of 
which $175,000 is paid up, and will engage in the Hard- 
ware jobbing business. The wholesale department of the 
Lincoln Hardware Company has been taken over by the 
new company, the retail business of the latter having been 
sold to the Hardy Furniture Company. The incorporators 
are BE. E. Henkle and R. M. Joyce. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF HARDWARE ADVERTISING. 


BY H. A. JOHNSON. 


N the Rome of the Cwsars, when public announcement 
was needed or was necessary, criers patrolled the 
streets ringing huge bells and making their announce- 
ments at the top of their lungs. Such was the ancient 
and peripatetic method of advertising. 

In early Massachusetts days a cow wandered aim- 
lessly away, as effectively lost as only a cow may be- 
come. Its owner searched high and low for it, but in 
vain, and as a last resort he spoke of his loss to the 
owner of the local paper. The chat brought out a bril- 
liant idea: Why not mention the fact in black-faced type 
that all might easily notice and therefore read of the 
lost cow, of course paying the paper’s owner for the 
privilege? The bargain was quickly struck, and in con- 
sequence the weekly paper went to press with the first 
advertisement it had ever carried. It was the means of 
restoring the cow to its owner. This incident was the 
birth-fact from which sprang the advertising industry 
in the Unted States. By the same token this is the 
recorded case of the first satisfied advertiser. 

Thus do we bridge the ages from times B. C. down to 
the eighteenth century. Let us draw nearer to the pres- 
ent, and applying our probe to the things of the world of 
metals, and therefore of greater importance to your 
readers, let us lay bare the advertising ideas and 
methods in vogue when The Jron Age was launched— 
half a century ago. Let us note the progress of adver- 
tising; let us see to what degree progress has obtained 
by comparing the present with the past. 


CANDOR THE KEY NOTE. 


One of the first things that impresses us as we look 
back over the advertising pages preserved in the premier 
volume of The Iron Age is the everywhere apparent 
candor of the individual advertisers. Where merchants 
had special goods to sell they used no worthless verbi- 
age in conveying that impression. The announcements, 
whatever their nature, were strikingly plain and pointed. 
Moreover, their candor and frankness were couched in 
that good, old-fashioned phraseology, that careful, dig- 
nified, conservative English of the old school. Note the 
precision of the advertisement shown in Fig. 1. 


THE NEW YORK KNIFE CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Pen and Pocket Cutlery, 


Wacpen, Ornanor Co., N. Y., 


Their Knives are such 
tpn can execate the orders of thelr Hinde witnoct 
disappointment or 


Goods delivered at een, 
THOMAS J. BRADLEY, President. 


Fig. 1.—An Ad from The Iron Aye of the Barly Strties. 


Though this savors of the time of the quill pen and 
sand that wrote and dried it, it is none the less genuine 
for a’ that. In the light of nowadays it might be im- 
proved upon typographically, and much more alluring 
argument could be infused into it, yet it carries the 
conviction of honesty of purpose, and to my mind it is a 
long way ahead of many a Cutlery advertisement now 
appearing. In almost every piece of “copy” used in 
the days of "55 there is a very essential thing to be 


seen: It is the honesty of diction, the utter lack of ex- 
travagance of expression. As a Simon-pure proof of 
this let me cite the case of one advertiser back in °57 
who advertises the fact that he was “ prepared to fill 
orders, if placed quickly, for all or part of a job lot of 
second quality Garden Spades.” Would it not be rare to 
find such a public announcement as that nowadays? The 
old-time selling argument was presented briefly, perhaps 
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The Universal Clothes Wringer. 
This W: x has agate tates Spe sitee yeamsn in the 
Great Fair of the American Institute—it has also taken 
Premivm at the State Fairs of New son. Ver- 
Ohio, ——, Indiana, Illinois, 


was ° 

India Rubber, 80 protected by 
gay cannot slip or break loose from 
ae cannot be broken, and 
does not rust the clothes. Every Universal Wringer is 


WARRANTED. 
We yo B® ey! from 


theehae Its stron; 


I have found that would 
of it.’—J. P. Hueeins, Love 


ie we th iteelf 


Fig. 2.—-An Illustrated Ad of 1865. 


too much so, but it was tersely told. Flippancy, now 
very prevalent, was conspicuous by its absence. Although 
the wooden nutmeg seller, as well as the potato bug exter- 
minator, was abroad in the land, his duplicity had not 
taken typed form, at least not in the old files that I have 
ransacked. And this honesty of design, so evident in 
the older advertising, was more than a surface indica- 
tion of business ideas then current. The goods them- 
selves were honest, as were the scales and measures by 
which they were sold. The short ton, the Troy ounce, the 
heavy scale pan, the shortened yard stick and various 
other schemes had not then appeared. To-day a Depart- 
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ment of Weights and Measures is a municipal necessity, 
and deputies are kept constantly busy correcting the 
standard of measurements that unscrupulous dealers in 
all lines of business have falsely set up. 


ILLUSTRATIOND>D 

It is interesting to observe the increasing use of ad- 
vertising illustrations in going through the old files. In 
any issue of Vol. I there are very few cuts, but their 
increasing use keeps pace with the years. In the isolated 
cases where illustrations first appear they were crude 
wood cuts. Indeed, this method of picture reproduction 
was the sole method possible, for print paper in those 
days could have “carried” none other. But as time 
passed on and the papers came to be printed on heavier 
paper stock there is noticed the fact that the use of cuts 
became more general, and that the quality of illustra- 
tion likewise increased in usefulness as in superiority. In 
fact, advertisers were only too quick to value the idea 
that the illustration was an essential detail of their an- 
nouncements. Many cuts might better have been omitted, 
since they served no direct purpose and conveyed no nec- 
essary idea that would assist the advertisement to sell 
the goods. And by the same token many advertisements 
appear without a cut that would have been immeasurably 
strengthened had they been illustrated. Note the in- 
stance of a well placed illustration used in 1865, Fig. 2. 

The present generation may be surprised to see that 
Clothes Wringers existed at that time, buf that they did 
and that they were well advertised is a fact of which the 
above is proof. I would ask, too, that this cut be scrutin- 
ized carefully to note how much the above Wringer re- 
sembles the Clothes Wringers of 1905. 


TYPE. 

One of the striking oddities of the old files of The Tron 
Age is the type. Indeed, in no department of the print- 
ing art has greater change been wrought than in the de- 
tail of type. The old body type was cramped, stilted and 


Great improvement in Sewing Machines 





EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE) 


Salesrooms, 536 Broadway, N. Y., 


250 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


This Machine iscon- 
structed on entirely 
ncw ae of me- 
chanism, possessing 
many rare and valv- 
able improvethents 
having been examin- 
ed by the most pro- 
found experts, and 
pronounced to be 
==SIMPLICITY and 















ESSTITCH, which will 
NEITHER RIP nor 
, me RAVEL, and is alike 
fal a Y a = eer per- 
saul orms perfect sewir 
on every description of material, from Leather to the 
finest Nansook’ Muslin, with cotton, linen or silk thread, 
"eaves CAN wat COU Wil, andthe 
neither CAM nor © HEEL, and the leas 
e friction, it runs as smooth as a and is , 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine! 
AcgEnts Wantep for all towns in the United States where 
Agents are not already established. Also, for Cuba, 


Mexico, Central and South Ame hi 
discount will be given. rica, to whom a libcrat 


T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
536 Broadway, N. ¥. 


possible 


Fig. 3.—Another Ad of the Siaties, INustrating the Modest 
Display Type of that Period. 


consequently hard to read. The job (or display) type 
was condensed. The old advertisements all looked alike. 
Variance of composition was impossible, since so few 
siyles of type were to be had. While this might be a dis- 
advantage now it was not so in the fifties or sixties, be- 
cause the demand for.“ artistic ads” had not then arisen. 
On the contrary, the call was for plain, simple advertise- 
ments, and to fulfill that purpose the old type was per- 
fectly equal. As a literal matter of fact, this similarity 
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of appearance in the advertising columns really amounted 
to an advantage, since the paper itself was made to pre 
sent a more uniform appearance. Odd as it may appear. 
the advertisement reproduced in Fig. 3 presents good 
type values. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


I am very much surprised to find in the old files the 
use, even though limited, of testimonials. This is now- 
adays known to be one of the strongest details an adver- 
tisement may possess, providing the testimonial be an 
honest one, written and given in the good faith of its 
signer. Thus I find that the personal word of one who 
used this or that commodity, who therefore knew its 
value and its true worth, was long ago regarded and 
recognized as having a potent influence in helping to sell 
more of its kind. The early use of the testimonial is 
proved by the advertisement, published in 1866, which is 
reproduced in Fig. 4. 





GAS SUPERSEDED! 
PETROLEUM POPULARIZED! 





Dissatisfied Cas Consumers, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY, ARE INVITED TO SUBSTITUTE 


sf es 





PATENT LAMP. 


Tt can! 
hted (48 QUICKLY AS GAS) 
withont removing the shade or chimney. We have 
an elegant variety of Chandeliers and Brackets, 


and thus get a superior light: for lees money. 
be Aiel wimed and if 


Han ing and Table Lamps, &c. Also, ATTACH- 
MENTS for application to GAS FIXTURES and Ta- 
ble Lamps now inwée. From many testimonials we 
select a few from this oy: 
From H. C. Bowen, Esq., of the Independent. 

Since our gas-burners were removed and your 
am attached” in their place, we get a brilliant yet 
mellow light, far superior to what we have “endured” 
heretofore. We have sixteen now in use, and all 
work well. 
From Chas. Taylor, Esq., Pres. International Ins. Co. 

I know it to be the pest, and I think it is the most 
RCONOMICAL light I ever had. 

From Brig.-Gen. Wm. Hall, No. 543 Broadway. 

The light is the best Lever saw, and I think lese 
expensive than gas. It is so well liked that we ex- 

soon to adopt them throughout our factory: 
m R. F. Mason, Esq., North American Fire In- 
surance Co. 

1 consider it the best light in use. It is steady, 
clear, and the most comfortable light to read or wri 
by that [ ever saw. I have renounced the gas, 
and shall use the Lamp till I find.a better one. 

Our Keenge bee also used and approved by 


The N. Y. Tribune, Fowler & Wells, 

JM, Bradstreet &Son, J.C. Derby, Esq,, 
Theodore Tilton, Eeq., Bowers, Beekman & Brad- 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., ford, Jr. 

W.L. per, "9 Haugh Anchincloss, 

Smith Clift, , - Brown & Co., 

J. H. Richards “The Iron-A 


Widows & Orphans'In. Co Frank Leslie, Esq., 
D. W. Vaughn, Esq., Richard Brown, * 
E. A. Stansbury, Esq., Lorillard Ins.Co., 


James Buell, be Marvin & Co., 

Ss 1& o. John Anchincloss, Esq., 
bref D ' Hl. Hitchoock, How Derby, a4 

J. B. Halsey &Co., N.Y. City Lunatic ‘Asylum. 


Call and examine or send for illustrated Circular. 
SULAUS IVES & Co., 
No. 18 Beekman-st., N. Y¥. 





Fig. 4.—A Testimonial Ad from The Iron Age of 1866. 


Pretty good selling argument in that piece of copy, too. 


NOVELTIES. 

Still another peculiarity in the advertising columns of 
half a.century ago is the lack of novelty subjects. Not 
until the eighties did hardware novelties begin to show 
in evidence. Generally speaking, then, novelties would 
seem to be an outcropping of the last two decades. There 
were novelties in that long ago, but an advertised novelty 
was indeed rare. And one need but go through the files 
of a few years to become amazed at their number, at the 
persistency with which they were advertised and at their 
mushroomlike growth. Many of them are still adver- 
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tised, having survived the test of time; inversely tiere 
are many more that have succumbed. Their usefulness 
was short lived and every Hardwareman cannot but be 
reminded of this fact when, taking his annual inventory, 
he finds many types of obsolete novelties on his top shelves 
and has to carry them forward on his sheets year after 
year without any changes whatever in the markings on 
the boxes that contain the one time novelties. 


STAPLES AND NEW GOODS. 

Comparing the advertised “styles” of staple goods 
of the Then and Now one is impressed with one forceful 
fact: how few changes 50 years have made in the out- 
ward form of Hardware staples. The material nowadays 
may be, and probably is, obtained: by different processes, 
but that does not change the appearance. The Saw of 
50 years ago is the same in looks as its counterpart of 
1905. ‘Tool parts and shapes may have changed, but the 
original tool is still apparent. Wire Nails have quite 
taken the place of Cut Nails, but the change is only a 
process of manufacture rather than a difference in the 
commodity. Many other illustrations might be cited, but 
they are needless. Being an amateur tool user I cannot 
refrain from writing the interest I feel in going through 
file after file of Hardware advertisements and in noting 
the announcements of new tools. The real progress of 


MARSTON’S PATENT REPEATER. 


Cartridge No. 2, or 29-100 Cal. 


EXACT SIZE OF PISTOL. 
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He is dependent as well upon their prosperity 
as upon their caprice. He is in utter ignorance 
of the market where his goods are sold. He 
knows nothing of the price they bring. He is 
“ patronized” by some large capitalist in Phila- 
delphia, New York or Boston, and he must not, 
on pain of losing favor of his protectors, dare 
to hold intercourse with the parties who are deal- 
ing in his wares. The consequence is that if the 
jobber fails in business, if the trade is lessened 
by competition, or if they (the jobbers) find 
other and more popular or cheaper makers of 
the same goods, why then the poor, helpless 
manufacturer is cast loose without a customer. 
Thus by selling his goods through the medium 
of the jobbing houses he is not only compelled 
to sell at unduly depressed prices at the outset, 
but he is actually dependent upon their pleasure 
for the continuance of his market. Dur- 
ing the early struggles of the American manu- 
facturers this state of things might and did ex- 
ist, but now men of money are engaging in manu- 
facturing enterprises, and they have need only 
to have their eyes opened to reject utterly the 
system of being held up by jobbers. . . . The 
agency idea proposes to bring the makers with 
prices and samples in fair competition with 
each other to every respectable buyer in the land. 
By this means the merchant acts intelligently, he 
does not buy his goods under misapprehension of 


SOLE AGENTS, 


ALE 


WALLER, 


Fig. 5.—Reduced Reproduction of @ Pistol Ad Forty Yeare Ayo. 


mankind finds a most potent expression here. One by 
one the new tools appear in advertised form. The period 
when the Ratchet Brace succeeded its loose grip proto- 
type; of hand, breast and bench Drills; of delicate ma- 
chinists’ tools—of the thousand and one new things to 
make the tool user’s task easier—must each and all have 
been gladly welcomed each in their time. Labor saving 
devices, tools and machinery have had no inconsiderable 
influence on the country’s progress. Thus may the Hard- 
wareman who has toiled and moiled for mere money feel 
a thrill of pride for having had a good part in the uplift 
of his country. 


A REVERBERATION OF ANCIENT THUNDER. 


Advertising and that alone is solely responsible for 
having broken one set of shackles as onerous as they were 
unfortunate. Half a century ago retailers sold goods that 
they knew not where they were made or by whom they 
were made. They bought their goods in simple faith from 
jobbers as they were forced to do. This prevented manu- 
facturers from getting in any kind of touch with the 
retail trade, an omission by which all concerned suffered. 
In support of this statement I offer in evidence the fol- 
lowing extract from “The Factor and Agency System,” 
published in 1855 by the Hardwareman’s Newspaper, 
the name under which The Iron Age was established and 
reprinted by The Iron Age September 27, 1866, because 
of the necessity at that time for some drastic action that 
would forever dissolve the bondage: 

When a manufacturer restricts the sale of his 
goods only to two or three or a half dozen large 


wholesale houses, he renders himself entirely de- 
pendent upon them for a market for his wares. 


their value or their origin, prices will abate and 
the entire world of Hardware be bettered. 

Advertising abolished this thraldom. Quite true, and 
this was the method: About the time the above was pub- 
lished and in the resultant agitation, manufacturers 
everywhere seemed to rise in protest and in angered pro- 
test over the existing order of things. They would brook 
no temporizing with the pernicious conditions that had 
beset them. “The Factor or Agency System” if adopted 
could but work out part of their problem. Unitedly and 
alone they cast about for the solution, and finally the 
broad gauge weapon of advertising was placed in their 
hands by the spirit of progress. They availed them- 
selves hungrily and fervidly of this opportunity. Adver- 
tising columns were most liberally used and a cam- 
paign of education was entered upon that sent terror to 
the jobbers’ hearts and in the end brought the long looked 
for freedom. ‘To-day we find that the manufacturer ts 
supreme. The old time jobber has passed into innocuous 
desuetude; into a grave that his own avarice dug for 
him. Jobbers there are to-day, as jobbers there always 
will be, but their wings no longer have the power of their 
confréres of 50 years ago, while the retailer of to-day may 
have full information and free co-operation from the 
manufacturer. Indeed, this very co-operation expresses 
itself again in terms of advertising. The manufacturer 
who furnishes dealers with advertising matter is on the 
royal road, and the avidity with which retailers accept 
this aid bespeaks the sterling value of the policy. 

TO SUM UP BRIEFLY. 

Everything is in a process of evolution and Hard- 

ware advertising has been no exception to the rule. In 
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early days an advertiser caused a “card” to be inserted 
in a paper, this card announcing his name, his location 
and the goods he offered for sale. In those days publica- 
tions carried but little advertising and so it is reason- 
able to suppose that this card was profitable. Where 
these methods were crude, experience has been a lighted 
torch to guide the tremulous advertisers to the firm foot- 
ing of the present. Advertising has passed through its 
evolution. It has kept abreast of the times. 

In proportion as advertising has been increased in 
quality advertisers have had to make their copy better, in 
order to keep step with the other paraders. The great 
signs of progress are easily explained. Those adver- 
tisers have shown the most marked increase in business 
whose advertising has been the most explicit, who have 
told the full story of their goods (so that a reader might 
glean an instant and accurate mental picture of the 
article advertised), who have followed up their adver- 
tising with generous treatment and whose advertisements 
have been honest. In the hands of such men type has 
been made to serve because it was made to say the es- 
sential things, because it:was forced to create a buying 
desire. To illustrate this, note the force, the positive 
selling force, the desire-creating pith of some of the an- 
nouncements of Revolver manufacturers of to-day. Com- 
pare them with the copy used in 1865 for the Marston 
Patent Repeater, Fig. 5. 

Of course I grant that there is more to advertise in 
the 1906 copy than in that of 1865. Firearms have passed 
through their evolu too, and the finished firearm of to- 
day warrants beter But I cite these cases 
more as illustrating the profound principle of progress. 
Taken all in all, advertising has been but one step in busi- 
ness betterment. The merit of goods is easily seen to be 
factor No. 1; individuality of the firm is No. 2; advertis- 
ing is No. 3; methods of dealing with customers is No. 4. 
These factors normally are mutually interdependent, as 
fountain to stream, root to tree or seed to fruit. They 
have amassed fortunes and built up the business charac- 
ters that are Gibraltars of power. They are monuments 
of honesty. The methods used by advertisers fifty years 
ago were in strict keeping with their progress in all other 
lines. It was the creeping stage of business development. 
After they had learned to creep they walked boldly and 
alone. 

How well they learned their lesson, how sturdy their 
legs became, is best proven by the Hardware advertising 
of to-day. Collectively group the advertising of Hard- 
ware and its allied subjects—in short, the metal world— 
and we find that in volume and in character this adver- 
tising surpasses in quality as it does in quantity the ad- 
vertising of any other grade of merchandise. 
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FORCE PUMPS FOR THE FARMER. 


N a circular letter recently sent out to their traveling 
representatives, F._E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of Pumps, Hay Tools, &c., called atten- 
tion among other matters to the question of fire protec- 
tion for the farmer, and in this connection the point was 
made that with an efficient double acting Force Pump 
and a few hundred feet of Hose the farmer could suc- 
- cessfully cope with fire, should it occur, and while pro- 
tecting him against damage by fire this sort of Pump also 
enabled him to enjoy other advantages. Water may be 
forced through the Hose into his barn to wash out stalls 
and clean Wagons and Buggies; he may wash windows, 
walks, porches, &c., water the lawn and even irrigate the 
land. The presence of a double acting Force Pump on 
the farm was also referred to as furnishing an argument 
for the soi] tiller in demanding a reduction of his in- 
‘surance rate. 

All this enforces the opportunity there is for Hard- 
ware merchants not now pushing the sale of Pumps to 
take up a line which with a little enterprise and energy 
ean be made to yield a good profit for the time and labor 
expended in exploiting it. In addition, the sale of Pumps 
generates a demand for Valves, Fittings, Pipe, Tools, 
Hose and many other items which Hardwaremen gener- 
ally should supply and thereby divert such of this trade 
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as is going to the catalogue houses. Merchants who are 
giving intelligent attention to the marketing of Pumps 
and accessories are more than pleased with the results 
of their enterprise and consider it one of their most 
profitable lines and a winner of trade in other directions. 
+ e_—_ 


Display Hook. 


Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 149-153 Leon- 
ard street, New York, have just brought out the display 
hook, here illustrated. It is designed partly for support- 
ing glass shelves in showcases, &c., steel goods or such 
articles as may suggest themselves in Hardware and kin- 
dred establishments. The material is cast iron, in 8 and 
9-in. sizes, finished as follows: Japanned, bronze plated, 





Display Hook. 


antique copper, bronze plated, highly polished and an- 
tique copper highly polished. All are packed with screws 
to match except the japanned hooks, which are sold with- 
out screws. 

——__~+o—___. 


Nodenta Cuspidor. 


Freeport Novelty Company, Freeport, Ill, is manu- 
facturing a new line of cuspidors, one of which is repro- 
duced herewith. They are cast in one piece, waist shape, 
and are described as made of a special process metal of 
great hardness and toughness which will withstand the 
severest usage. It is further asserted that they cannot 
be dented by any kick or blow, or broken by any weight 





Nodenta Cuspidor. . 


which is likely to be put upon them. A feature of these 
cuspidors is a solid rubber tire on the bottom which pre- 
vents them from making a noise or scarring hardwood, 
tile or marble floors. They are enameled on the inside, 
so that they may be easily and thoroughly cleaned, and 
the outside is finished in a rich gold color which, it is 
declared, will wear indefinitely without losing its luster. 
They are made in a number of sizes and shapes, and are 
especially designed for hotels, bars, lobbies, corridors, 
offices, &c. 


oe 


THe Kramer Brorners Founpry Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, manufacturer of Hatdware Specialties and Stove 
Repairs, has enlarged its plant so as to be in a position 
to take care of a larger business during 1907. The com- 
pany was obliged to turn down a number of orders dur- 
ing the past year. A new 36-page catalogue of Cement 
Tools, and also a supplement to the company’s Vase cata- 
logue are now in the hands of the printer and will short- 
ly be issued. The company has arranged for its repre- 
sentation by BE. V. Gilbert in the States of Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan during the coming year. 
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The Little Giant Adjustable Tap and Reamer of fine soldering such as is done by jewelers, opticians, 
Wrench. dentists and electricians. The flame is said to be per- 

fectly clean and nonoxydizing and is especially recom- 

In Fig. 1 of the accompanying cuts is shown an ad- mended for storage battery, lead burning and similar 
justable tap and reamer wrench offered by Wells Bros. work. The burner is swiveled *o that it can be turned 


The Little Giant Adjustable Tap and Reamer Wrench. 


Company, Greenfield, Mass., New York office 56 Reade’ in any position, making the tool handy and compact for 
street. The wrench is drop forged, with flat tool steel carrying in a tool kit. The blow pipe is 9 in. high over 
jaws which fit exactly in their position in the wrench, all and 3% in. in diameter; net weight, 2 lb.; shipping 
opening and closing automatically when the handles are 
turned. It is explained that it is unnecessary to unscrew 
the handles and then push or pound the loose jaw back. 


The wrench is now being furnished in one of the screw 


a 


WELLS BROS. CO. 
“LITTLE GIANT”SCREW PLATE 
WITH ADJUSTABLE TAP WRENCHES 


Fig. 2.—Screw Plates with Which Tap and Reamer Wrench Is 
Furnished. 


plates shown in Fig. 2, without increasing the cost of the 
plate. Previously the company had included a good but 
much cheaper wrench in the screw plate. 


aa Turner Alcohol Blow Pipe No. 100. 


The Turner Alcohol Blow Pipe No. 400. 
—— weight, 214% lb. Its capacity is 1 pint and its consumption 

The double jet alcohol blow pipe made by Turner ¥\ pint per hour. 
Brass Works, Chicago, is illustrated herewith. The ee 
double jet construction of the burner generates the maxi- The Tallahassee Hardware Company, Tallahassee, 
mum degree of heat from the fuel over 3000 degrees F. Fla., has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 
It burns wood alcohol and produces a needle pointed Thos. H. Lloyd has been elected president and T. H. Bond, 
flame which the maker states is excellent for all kinds secretary and treasurer. 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Miscelianeous— | Blue, 
table Oils— yeu | Payee: oq Brown 
Amer. jas. ton 19. 


225 R22 


No, 1 
Cotton-seed, Crude, f.o.b. mills. . . 


sk 
9R2 222 228880 


n 
Glue— 


Common Bone... 
Extra W 


Rsk Reset ash 
. Venetian, Amer. 
Sienna. 


: 


¥ 


Fs 


initis woo isizis 
a 
iS ots 
etitez-- 
2333 "2? 


EE asi 


Minera! Oils— 
. Black, 2 gravity, 2%5@30 cold 1. 
test pei 


AINGIETHIES ansgesegtte 
saagztinty 


SPOR emer eee eeeeeneeeeee 


B.5--: 
' 


Colors in Oi 


33 
32°83 


33 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named. 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 
from manufacturers or jobbers. 


whether 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command" higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 
represent the prices to the small trade, 


They usually 
lower prices being 


obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.— 
means of the symbol @. 


—A range of prices is indicated by 
Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 


per cent. 


Names of Manufacturers. 
manufacturers see 


dresses of 


also THE IRON AGE 


discount to 33% and 10 per cent. 


lI IRECTORY. 


discount. 

For the names and ad- 
the advertising columns and 
issued May, 1906, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a 
Machinery trades. 

Standard Lists.—A 
ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


DIRECTORY 


new 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


of the Iron, Hardware and 


edition of “ Standard Hard- 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 





Aajusters, Blind— 


Domestic, @ doz. $3.00........+0+« whe 
NOEUA'D cccccccccccccccccccccccccccosers he 
Zimmerman'’s—See Fasteners, ittind. 
Window Stop— 4 
Tves’ Patent......csccccccccccccceseces 35% 
Taplin's Pertection........ Sones bdéceouep 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridyes, Shells, &c. 


Anti—Rattlers— 
Fernald Mtg. Co. Burton. Anti- 

Rattlers, # _ pate, Nos, 1, 

= wala «& vy "shine, 4 * we 
Fernal Quic nifter, 

pairs $2.00@$3.00 


ee 
Eagle Anvils..........-.--+ # esse 


Budden, Wrought........- 94@ 
Tantee ro canada sceetobede # b Me@9Re 
Imported— 
reer Wright e Sons, ¥ Ry 84 to M9 
a Vi 5S qd’ b ill 
avil. se an rill— 
Millers alls Co., $18.0u......++ 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 


Apple, éc. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’ — 
Livingston Nail = inane pueedenssees 33%% 

Augers and 
Com. Double Poa ae 75410% 

nings’ Patn., reg. fin 

Jenning 410% 
Black Lip or Blued.. wneaas % 
woring aiach, Augers.. .. 70410 


Jar Bits, 12-in, twist... . .50610 
baa’ + Auer and Car Bits....... —- 
Ft. —— ington Auger Co., 


CE. Jeunin 
No, 10 ext. 


€ Seana list. .25% 
No: 30, H. Jennings’ list......4087% 





Jennings its 
Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drilis, 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s smaii, —? sal % 
Cee" tern, doz. : 
°. 2, , mb 2 weinkiiz | 8 
CEST. cc cscccccces 
por cen Steer’s a BY 


Cc. KE. J & © 
Lavigne Pate small size, $18.00 


I eens nett voenl 
wan* “Gimiet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dble. Cut. . . .$3.00@3.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10,, 
$45.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Ames res., per des. . 


eeeee ee 


Wand . Ts" Duiversal aatengesthe Gibbereke 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship Augeré........ $545 





c, Jennings & Co.: 
, ommetien's eesaee osbdetoevomess 15% 
REO sini s cn weve vcecense opa84 0% 


Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 


Awis— 

Brad Awle: 
Handled ........gro. $2. 
Unhdled ° > ¢ 


cratch 

Handled, Con. -.gro. $3. 
Handled, Socket..gro.8i1 
Awl and Too! Sets—see 
Bets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes — 

Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality Bw dae eh $5. 00 
econ. uality...... 4.50 

n =. al seer 
,~ ity SS ches 7% 


Axie Grease— 
See Grease, Azle 


Axles— lron or Steet 
Concord, Loose Collar. .444@i ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .4%4@5\4¢ 
No, 1 Common, Loose. .342@4 ¢ 


Avo. 1% Com., New Stylesuasat 


No, 2 Solid Collar......: 3% a pae 
lialf aatent. 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 22... .70@75% 
SE oS ey 70@75%, 
ee ae OR BBs 5.6.5» os WOES 7, 
i SS eee QUES 7, 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, - turned 


PQGS¢ 
Common and Concord, ‘turned. 
, 54@6¢ 
Hate Patent......+.. be " 94@ 10¢ 
Bar- Fishing— 
Reyes 2 
Te ntanthnin as cencntenceheseesseges * 
Competitor Bait................++ 20&5 7, 
Baiances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.........sseeecsereees 50% 
WRENN cacdcenspadecacecssseed 50& 1060”, 
Spring— 
_— Balances. eee e+ -50L10@60% 
Ligh C4 *s: 
URGED. . coccoccess 50&10% 
yet t I, cocconguneoeny 40@50%, 
Circu PE dis ccockactves 50& 10”, 
BAT BIEN nent resccvececacceccsesoess 30% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
er lb., 3@ Q3\o¢ 


Towe 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel. Plate..® gro. $8.5) 
Beams, Scale— 


Meets TOGMNGe cccccccecesses 40% 
Chattillon’s No. 1.........cceeeeeeeee W 
Chattilion’s No. 2...........cccseeees 0% 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co. : 
“?, = Wire Coppered # doz. $0.09; 


ag Bast 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 

Holt, a doz., No. 5, Jap'd, $0.80; 
No. , Jap’d, $1.15; No. B, Jap'd, 
$1.85; ‘No. 6, Jap'd, $1.65, 4 
io, Jap’d, per doz, No. 


T 
_ No, = 


red Dor Dover te Ese 
nee: 0. » ino, 
0. ‘ BS $8.50; No, 
Hotel, $15.00; i 
gi.00 No, 290, a eumbler, 
zaso” $2. ‘Tumbler Tin’. 
50 ; No 300, Mammoth, per 


$6.00 

# gro., Buffal, 

No, 2, $8.00; Rube No. 3, 

Wonder (R M. Co.)..% gro, net, $6.25 
Bellows — 

Blackamith, Standard Liat.. 





BP bs os bonis o wks 65 
ay ASA 60%, 
H end— | . 
Inch.. 6 8 9 10 
Doz.. $5.50 615 6.60 7.15 7.70 
Moliders— 
Inch..9 0 tt 2 & 3 
Doz... | $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 
Belis— Cow-— 
Ordinary _—- - 54 ae 
High gre ‘es < 
Jersey 
Gong. 
. . 10 
ankee Gong............,+:ss000« aeeee SY 
Hand— 
Polished, eee A a eae 60Q604E5 
White Metal.. + Sob S06 104° 


Nickel Plated.. 


- EAN 0%, 


 avesecnes Suck 10@i0E 1045 % 

Cuues Glove Hang w...0......359@367% 

Ee 3'4Gs% 
Miscellaneous— 

a ee lb., 24G24¢ 

Church and School......... 6U% 

Mabie Call sMelis............ . WE@Wearw , 
Belting— Leather— 


Latra Heavy, Short i, 6965 % 


Regular Short Lup... .60&é1045% 
GORGES videos o's cee sees oosle 
Light Standard........... 10465 
Cut Leather Lacing......... 457, 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, . ase 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
V9@75E5 %, 
Common Standard... .70@i0é10% 
Standard . - -C0h5@60E 10% 
BE occtn vb ac Se vend’ 60G60E5 % 
High Grade.........50€5@50410% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... -40% 
Detroit aes Lightnin, 
en, No. 4. i No. $7.25 

. $10.50; No: . $16.25; ‘No. 5 


Gheen “River Tire Benders and Up- 
GUERIED  é cocdececduncetinescececeecncccs 2% 


Bicycle Goods— 


John 8, Leng’s Son & Co.'s 1906 mes 
a , Parts, Spokes.............. 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blecks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden........... 75% 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... 50@50d5 *, 


B. & L, 

ood Snatch, 50%; Be 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel,’ 
Star ‘Wire dope 50% Tarbor Metai 
Snatch 4 Tarbox New Style 
Steel, boas’: Wire Rope Snatch, 


a — —, Patent Automatic Lock ond. 


ent s Novelty, Mal, Iron........ ios 

Stowell’s Loading................. 50& 10° 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, dc........... 

Paper eee 40410 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Easer Co.................+6 3345s 


Bolts— 


arriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
% X 6 and smaller .70é12 
Larger and Longer .60é2 —%Z 
Phila. Bagle £3.00 ist May 23, 


Oe Rs 0 60 bs bbb es 65@6545% 
Machine, % @ 4 and smalier. 

70d 12%44@—% 
Machine, larger ani longer. . 

WE TY — %, 

Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knch: 


Inch. . om ££. & ©€ 
Per doz. #). 3% S35 «6645 =~ «2660 C80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, oe: 
Inch sncee a 10 
Per doz........ $1.20 150 2.25 
Cast Iron Chem SR gepemEn $ 
Inch. nacianes 10 
Per doz........ 45 


$1.90 0 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
Inch... “pete ‘. + 10 
ee Me coals wae 35 1.25 
Wrought Barret aoe ‘30@ ane 10 
Barrel Bronzed. 10 


Plow and Stove— 


Be edaceeana we me.0 65410@—% 
ee: sc weeemaah wees swat 80k 10% 
lire— 

MOR oo. wa ha be ecad 80% 
BOP BOG se sac cccccedscus wh 

American Screw Company 
Norway Phila., list Oct. “16, "84. ..80% 
Kagle Phila. list Oct. 16, "4... .82%% 
State, list Dec. 28, ''99....... ww 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct > 1S. i 
Eclipse, list’ Dec, 28, '99:....... =36 


Mount Carmel Bolt Ser 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16,’ 
le Phila., list Oct, 16, ‘Bi. 82% 7 
Mount Carmel. list Dec. 2, 99. 80% 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec. 28, '99............ 80% 
— of Ons list Oct., '86-.....80% 


ae eee 12% % 


Eococn, Tap— 
Borers ty a Handle: 





Inch, ™% 2? 
Per doz. “‘g0 sé 6.40 8.00 
Ds cdulede coc ee M/S aly 
Per doz.......+++..85.65 11.50 
Baterprice We Mfg. Co., No, 1, $1.25; Fe. 
2, $1.75; 3, $2.50 each........ % 
Bence, Mitre— 

Cc, E, Jennings & Co................ 30% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don mapaened W&10% ; a 

Acme ...... - 
Perfection 
SUT wemmecessancceane 
Stanley R. & L. Co,: Nos, 20 to 
460, 30%; Nos, 50 and 6......... %% 
Braces— 
Commyin Ball-American . $1 1.90 
ETE necascoctmancas is 10@ 10% 
Fray’s Vennine Spofford’s........... % 
"= ‘a No. 70 tol Bl to 123. 207 to” 
C. EB. Jennings | 6 8o ; Bods 60 3 
Miashew's Ratchet pveseccageesecene 
agnews + i a ee Pat... 33 
Mile re &v 


Btanie fn aL Go: 


Stanley, 35%: Wa cdncdeckondie 6% 
Brackets— 
Wrought Steel........ 800065 % 
Grifia’ s Pressed Steel.. .... T rene 
Griftin’s Folding Peactete sen enuns 70&10%, 
Stowell’s Cast Sh helf, 75%; Sink. ..50° 
Western. W. G. Co., Wire...... 60&10%, 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... % 
Western, W. @. Co.........., ae 
Wire Goods Co................ 75@75410°7 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
M’f’or’s list, price per gross. 
Quers. 1 @ 
Water, Reg. . .25.35 28.00 on 
Water, Hvy.. .45.35 58.00 52.00 +B 
ee Rd. Btm. 32.00 34.65 38.65 3 
Well ........37.35 $1.35 $5.35 


ican Saw— 
SN ncn elie widdactaddi # grv. $6.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 

Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, High List, Oct. 26,°06. 
50 


Cast Brass, Tiebout's................ 00%, 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad... .oéi 

Fast —_, Narrow. . .j0d 


Mayer’s Hinges......... 
Parliament RButta....... 

Wrought Steel-— 
Discount. 

Reversible and Broad. .75% 

Light Reversible, Light 

DN. dtnd She és 7% | 
Loose Joint. Narrow. I’h fy 
Inside Blind, etc.70410% | &2 
Back Flaps, Table, ¥ as 
se 


SR ts wake wn alee 70% 


ages, Bted = 
Hendryx Brass: 3000. 
ae. 10%; 1200, 3s. 00, 300, ‘ 
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Calipers—sSsee Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Hee!l— 


Blunt, 1 prony.....per Wb., 449 4¢ 
Sharp, 1 prowy. _per 1b., Healt 
Lburke’s Blunt, sas ¢ ; Sharp, 4eai% 

Gautier, Biunt, Worne: § Sharp. ‘eek e 
Perkins’, Blunt, 3.65¢; amr 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk— 


Illinois Pattern 
New York Pattern.. 
Baltimore Pattern.. 
Dubuque 

Cans, Oil— 


Buffalo bamily Oil Cans: 
3 5 gal. 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 


Berdan Primers, 32 } M. .2045% 
Primer Shells and Bullets..1454107 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Cartridges— 
Blank res: 

$2 C. 

$8 CO. Fr 

22 cal, Rim, $1.50... 

$2 cal. Rim, $2.75 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, ange 
B. B. Caps, Round Bail. o he 
Central Fire 
Target and Sporting Rifle. . 15d6 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410 
Rim Fire, Sporting 
Rim Fire, Military 


Casters— 
Bed 
PURE 202% 
Philadelphic 
Acme, Ball Bearing 


Boss 

Boss Anti-Friction 

Gem (Roller Bearing) 
Martin’s Patent Seeeiabe. 
Standard Ball Bearing.. 
Tucker's Patent low list 

Yale (Double Wheel) low list. 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle, 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
$-16 % 5-16 % 7-146 % 9-16 
$9.15 6.30 5.25 4.455 4.35 4.15 4.10 
% % “*BKtol1-16 1% to 1% inch. 
$5.00 3.0 3.88 8.95 
German Coil. .... . .60&10&10@70% 
Halter— ale 

Halter Chains GOGGILSY» 
German Pattern Helier Chains, 
list July 24, ‘97. 11065 % 
Covert Mig. Co, * sat - ‘- 
‘Halter antaidean’ Fe naustake 3ba5% 


hee 


Cow Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces. Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring . $27.00 
tl. —6-2Z, Straight, aith ring . $28.06 
64%4—8-2, Straight, with ring . $32.00 
64 10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$57.00 


NOTE.—Adde2c cs pair for Tooke, 

Twist Traces ; one per pair for Nos. 2 

and 8, 2c; Nd. 1, 8¢; No. 0, 4c to price of 

Straight Link 

Eastcrn Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &c 6045 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93; 


Iron —at 


Safcty and Plumbers’ Chain.70 
Gai. 2 Eee C hain 1b. 4@4% 


overt Mf 
be Bre eet. fialter: pr, Heel, Rein, Stal- 
lion 40% 
Onéida Conmmunity: 
Dog Leads and Kennel Chains, 
—_ ™ 40@104&5% 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
Chains 45@6045 %, 
Wire Goods Co. 
Dog Chain : 7T0&10 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain 50° 


Chain and Ribbén, Sash— 


Oneida Commanity: 
Copper Chain, 60&5%; Steel am, 


Pullman: 


Bronze Chain, @%; Steel Chain. 
60&10% 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set Be 
aeons Sash Ribbon, 100 . 
$1: 25@S3.08 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 
Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue... .gro., 50a55¢ 
Carpenters’ Réd.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White. ..gro., O@s5¢ 


Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s 
Pullman, 
Russwin 


Chests, Too!l— 
American Tool C est Co.: 
Boys’ Chests. with Tools 
Youths’ Chests. with Tools 
saeaees Chests, with Tools. 30°” 
armers arpenters,” etc., Chests, 
with Tools % 


, Besly, 
Lineman’ s, Utica Drop Forge & 


THE 


Machinists’ 
Chests, Empty 
Tool Cabinets 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s Machinists’ 
Tool Chests 33%e& 10% 


Chisels— 


SocketFraming andFirmer 
i 1 @I545% 


Charles Buck Edge Tool Co........ 0? 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 

Socket Firmer No. 

Socket Framing No, 15 
Swan's 


L. & L. J. White Co.......+. 30@30&5°% 
Tanged— 


Tanged Firmers 

Buck Bros. wu 

Charles Buck Edge Bask Gevccccece 3% 
KE. Jennines & Co. Nos. 191, 181..25% 

L, & 1. J. White Go B&5% 


Cold— 1b. 


Cold Chisels, good quality .18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.11@12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 10¢ 


Chucks— 


Almond Drill Chucks............ goon 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 
Beach Pat., each $8.00. 
Empire 
Blacksmiths’ . 
Jacobs’ Drill Chuck 
Pratt's Positive Drive 
Skinner Patent_Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks 
Universal, Reversible Jaws. 
Combination, Reversible Jaws 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 
Standard, 40&10%; Skinner Pat., 
2%; Positive Drive 40° 
Planer Chucks 
Face P 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Cheek. .veccocces esd 
Union Mfg. Co. 
Combination, Nos, i 3 4, 5, &, 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 
Scroll Combination, a 82 


eee Scroll, Nos. 33, 344 and 3.. 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318. 35% 
Independent Steel, No. 

Union Drill, Nos, 000, 00, 100, ia 


. 103, 1 
Union Czar Drill 257, 
Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15. 35% 
Universal, No, 42 30°2 


48 and 530 35% 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 
72 3% 


Westcott Pate:.t Chucks: 

Lathe Chucks 

Little Giant Auxiliary Drill 50 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .507 
Little Giant Drill, Improved 50 
Oneida Drill 

Scroll Combination 


Clamps— 


Adjustable, Hammers’... 
Carriage Makers’, a 


Co. 
Parallel 


Woot Workers. Hammers’ 410& 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s C hampion, atinary. ab 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. 
wt Shank, All Steel. itecl 
W. & °C. a. ol Steel, 


7% in., $3.00; 3. . 
Bletsene Butchers’ _- 
Foster Bros 3 
Fayette R. 
L. & I, J. White Co.. 
Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 


Cniczvo peas Shaft Come 
1902 Ch ae 
2th Century ao. 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.§ 
‘hicago Belt Horse, each. 
ee Nas ~ Meceass 
Stewart's Patent Sheep ~— 
ing Machine, each...<- 2.75 
Stewart Enclosed C= sate 
ing Machine, No. 8, tes J 


Clips, Axie— 

Regular Spates, list July 1. "05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—BSee Wire, dc. 

Cecks, Brass— 


Ilardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
nes Liquor, Bottling, 
70 


Gotti Mills— 
See Mills, Coffec. 


Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
SU Weiinscnsen sstasnennescaiaall 40% 
ageteee, Walter B. Stevens & Son’ 


ree Per Ceri r erie er ret TT errr eens 


cone, Curry— 
Metal Stamping Co.......... ee 0% 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods 
Wm. Scholihorn Co. 


IRON AGE 


Conductor Pipe,— 

L. CG. L. to Dealers: 

Galvanized 

Galv. Charcoal 
Steel. 


Iron, 
Eastern: 
W424 % 60% 
Central: 
654 124, %, 55B5 % 
Western and Southern: 
CATIA, 55% 3085 % 
So. Weatern 
624465 %, 504214 %, 304214 % 
Terms, 6) days; 2% cash 10 days. Fi 
tory shipments goneralty delivered. a 
See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 8 
Labrador . ae $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 aye 
$3.00 
8 


al 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, eqned, f> Senine, 


fits $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 315 
White Enameled, 5%; Agate Lined.25% 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Jools, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 30@381¢ ; lighter 
than 3 lb. to pair 
Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab 
Braided, White, Com., 
to 12, 25¢; No. 7, 25%4¢; No. 6, 
2614¢ 
cable ‘Laid Italian, Ib., No. 18, 
36¢ 
Italian, Ib., A, No, 18, 25¢; B, 21¢ 
Common India lb. W@W. ¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted. 17@19¢ 
Patent Russia ib... 
Cable Laid Russia 
India Hemp, Brd’d 
India Hemp, . isted. 
Patent I , Twisted. 


Copper. 
1), 16420 02, 


306 10% 
B0LTIGY% 


10 80 ft. 'Sthrcad, a, %'96; 50 ft., 
rea 
e218 $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75 
Poss Braided. gotten. No. 6, yb 
¢; No. 7, : Nos. 8 to 12, 4%¢ 
BAd}stone Braided Nos, 8 to 10, 


¢; 
Harmony Cable Taid featian Nos, 7 
10 DB ¢ 


Cord 10 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10 
Samson, Nos. 8 t 
ided, # b., ge * Cotton. 
ee: Italian Hemp, ae | 
50¢; Linen, 6¢; ‘ite 
ton, 50¢; Spot Co: rd.. 50¢ 
Massachusetts, White.. 
Massachusetts, 
Be i No 3¢. 
Phownis, White, ‘Noe. 8 to 12, 7 
oe Lake, per Yb. : 
Drab, 45¢; x White, 40¢; 
AB. Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢'; Linen. . STKE 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, Picture— 
List July 10, 1906. . .85410410@— 


Hendryx Standard Wire Pictute Cord, 
old list, 85&10°% 


Cradies— 
Grain e 


White Round Crayons, Casés, 100 
9"0., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by a 

Zelnicker’s Lumber. 

White and Purple, Indelible.. eS 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow ‘and 
Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black $4. 
Cope Soapstone, Metal a ee 
in, x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. 
% in. Square, $1. x7 5x %x 316, 
$2.50; 5 x 14% x 3-16 $300 


Crooks, Shepherds'’— 


Fort Spocionn, per doz., Heavy, $7.00; 
Li $6.50 


ei Bars—See Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
Viste® Gane . cdi... ncciabiiccosesde 002 0% 


Cutlery, Table— 
Interbationa * Silver Qompa 
No. 12 M'd'm Knives, ist? 3 
Bax” Eagle, Rogers & 
and 
Wm. Rogers & 


Cutters— 
H. H. Mayhew Co 
Red Devil 
Smith & Hemenway 


Woodward . 2 
Meat and Food— 


—- to 

Nos, .... 401 402 403° 404 405 406 407 
Each .. $ $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Seen 

Each . fe $0 sas 31°30 #6 s@2ser4 
No, 202, $1.50 MKT 


‘ten, $3.50 
amilton . 


# doz. $2.50 


$17.00 $19.00 ae 


N. E. Food Ch 5% 
New Triumph No OS, 605, # doz. $24.00.. 


Russwin Food. No. 1, $21.00; No, he 
$27.90 aeenes 


January 3, 


Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry DVisston & Sons: 

Slaw and Kraut Cutters.......... 35 
Corn Graters 30 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.; 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....#@ doz. $3 
Combined Slaw Cutter “and, Corn 
Grater 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 

Kraut Cutters 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..# gr. fiaas: 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..®@ gr. $22@$3° 
bacco— 


To 
All Iron, ee . doz. $4. £5G54. ) 


Enterprise 
National, @ doz., 
$18 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Disston’s: 
Rapid, ®@ doz., $24.00 25 
Samson, # doz., $34.00............ 2B 
Iwan’s Imp’ ved Post Hole Auger.40& 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers 
#8 doz., $6.5 
— Post Hole Diggers, aa 


Kohler’s, # doz, Universal, 
Little 


Giant, $12.00 Hercules 
pes 00 ; Pi $9.00; 


Invincible, Riv al 
ioneer 
Never- Break Post Hole Diggers, # 

doz., .00 7. 


Dividers—Sec Compasses, 


Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, #® 
doz., No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No, 4, $18 

Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers : 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 
Machines $1. ve 75 
Breast, pililece Fee 
Breast, P., 8S. & V 
Goodell Automatic Drills, 50&10@ 
Johnsou’s Automatic Drills, 


Millers Pale’ Automatic Drills. sige) 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 
Ratchet, (aner's. 
Ratchet, Weston 
Ratchet, 
proved 


Ratchet, brated 

Ratchet, Whitney's, & 

Whitney’s Hand Drill. 
Adjustable, No. 10,: $12.00 


Twist Drills— 
Bit Stock 604 108 10@70 %, 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
604 10@ 604 1045 °, 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
“er Screw Holder and Driver, ¥ 
2%-in.., 6; éin., $7.50; 


Buck Bros.’ 
Champion 
Disston’s 
Edson 6 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12..5 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers.. - 40610 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet. 3 
Goodell’s Auto 
Mayhew's Black Handle 
Mayhew’s es seaes On «scccccconeed 40% 
Millers Falls, Nos, and 21 7, 25&t0 
Millers Falls. Nos iF 12, 41, ie 15&1( 
New England Specialty Co.......... 30° 
Smith & Hemenway Co., 

turn, 40&5%; Elm 50 
H. D. Smith & Co.’s Perfect H'die.40 
Btanley R. & L. Co.’s: 

cy Varn, Handles, 60&10% ; 
8, 70% %; Defiance, 70% PNT 


Swan's: “ 
Nos. 7565 to 1568, 50%; No. 


7540, 
40&10 
tae Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C0. L. Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 1}, 16490 oz. 
Bastern: 
Sak % Wk24% 30410 
Centra 
Teas % 654 12% % 30474, 
Western and Southern: 
75k 10% 60415 % 3045 
Bo. Western: 
T5EZY Y 65% Wk2Y, 
Terms.—2% for cash. 
ments generaliy delivered weve’ vats 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shin nenta, all territories 
Galv. Stee? and Galv. Uv. 2. 
Standard pane 
No. % 


Eibows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue... ..40&10&10 
ge Rogal = “en ANG 10810 

ver, one a ( M. Cote.. 10 
Perfect Elbo 5 eo: 


6 
--6%¢ 7 

10-1b. cans, leas 
than 10. -10 ¢ 0 


a 


Lese quantity. -m é€ 


‘ NOTR.—In lot 
of 108 ts i” #1 to 3 tons a discoun 
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Disston’ nee Nertise, 50@50é 10 Sere and Avi... =a 440810" ne Bros € a TI for. Ideal ver a roee Flee Co: . $9.00 
taney R arking &e... % Milk - eon. eee ems ; cassie Has » Caan minal $4.50 | ; No Co ages io 
eo L. Miortiog, we. erie” \ Handles alls Adi. | avoseneves sone | Grim ps— esedteosedas agonal, Ne ‘ 16, Detachabl oe 
ess 8 . ° ees ane weses , n’s tee eeee os 7 did a 
vee Brown & | Mortise abad Butt nd. Ison eee Rai anand Griffin's Security H 0 New Iden No. “i coat B er we. 
a farting... sang y File Han ‘aio H rs Perfect Hi Idea’ Fl. coo RE, $9.00 
bends os H +g ew at a ik” w Fl = © 
ee is a y and 0% ch a ee r or tin 0 
eae Bh oral ~ $0 asst. zcogie ote— sb. doz..50 bdek en I Tae 
serbee we erally —Ba 50 eco r list DU and ron 50% J 
oraiy, quct rn Doo nd ¢ fir Dee T Hi 
Potion Dh pe r than qualit at qua Lie ember Hin nges- 
d per ear, without guaity #100 per ett. Be ae 
angers Road freee, Heat quality. per do 50% Heavy : ap Hi , ., lat 
a eke od Cert ers, Ca z. ‘less | Faght T wep eeeoes. 65° 
set 3 No. 5 r reat _ Hinge none —+- 
en 3: No $1 is N riage— | Fett = His a es. .707 
3E. — © 7s SR Trine 1 A’y eee, v< 607 I$ 
: No, 15; No $2.00: N Cor ’ Haar Hing os OE ¥ = 
T. $350.-— 3.00 Cor. Heavy 8 pene 5 toe 
eens . ae , BE ~ Sires... 3 fs 
my | and 1 Fe. Hear ee | es 
¢ a es ~ 
Strap f Pay z) % 
i <2 0 in. 4 
§ to n..l 
20 in. . b.I% 
oe e 
- Se 


Wire, 
wos 
8. 
& W. 
Co 
ESS. 0 
4 with trac 
k, Be. 
Clark Coal, # 
‘ a 
$0.75. 
ecaccecee MZ 
(eet 
0 3% in 
. 1d 32 
-S%e 
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Screw Hook and Eye: 
6 ieek 1 inoh.....- 


Hitchers, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s list price per gross. 
inch” 4 6 1 1 
Galv. Open.. 
Jap, Open.... is St 
Galv, Funnel. $ 48 52 56 
Jap. Funnel.. 36 6C«S 48 
asene” a 


iS 
Hoes—  Eye— 
Scovii and Oval i 


Grud, b. 23, 1899 
wae 706 10G754 10 
D. & H, Scovil 


——- 


abn the uae’ “af ‘September Tl 
jobbers are dre all using ‘it 
Sas wean No net prices. 


Double Bit: a No. 2, B 


B. B. 
Wa co L’tning siuaie ee dos. ’ 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 

Holde Bit— 
Angular, # $24.00 


Kanpire 


Superior seashell 
File and Tool— 
N jgholsou File Holders aud oex 


Fruit Jar— 
Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10.80; #@ doz 


$1.25 
race and Rein— 
Frese Trace Holder, # “ag 


Tri 


Hones—Razor— 
eae pts, Co., Belgian, German “x 


Hat, 
Coa Hat, Stowe 8 
Goat = Hat. ee 


2H. 
Wire wits 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem 
Parker Wire ‘Co. 


Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per ee $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in 
Cotton Stapl Hooks 
taples, 
Stendilaneame - 
Hooks, Bench, see seeps, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, dos. 478 Medium 
Hoop. is 
Grass, best, all's aa, per $1.60 
Grass, common grades, ail sizes, 


Malleable Iron. 
Oovert Mfg. Co. Gate “and 
Hooks 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy sic Hooks, 
doz. $3.2 net 
Bench Hooks—See Bence Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horeee. 


Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 
Competition ......ft. 
8-ply Guaranteed. . ft. 8 
4-nly Guaranteed. .ft. 10 
Cotton Garden, %- in., coupl 
Low Grade ft. 8 


rons— 
From § to 10 
R. B. Sad Trons 1d. ‘2% 
Mrs. Potts’, cente per net: 
Wore, fA 5S an Re 
Jap’d Tops....72 69 8 79 


THE IRON 


Tin’'d Tops....77 7 87 8 
New Lngtand rresstwny .t0. wat 
Pinicing— e 


Pinking I1ons. -. -d0a.60¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Cop,rers. 


Jacks, eo 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 


tee 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130.. mass 
mith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 


Kctties— 

Brass, Spun, Plain 

Enameled and Cast Iro 
Hollow. 


ives— 
utcher, Kitchen, » &o-— 


Foster — Butcher, &c 
hear & Cutlery Co..... 6%, 


Corn— 
Wilkinson Shear & Cw 
Wilcut Brand Knives and 


Withington i oz. 
Dent, ved Berrated 


Serrated, $2.10; oe No. i, Le: 
Yankee *- a 


naa 


Standard me Sao g TER 
©, KB, Jennings & Co,, Nos. 45, 46. 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 

Swan's 

ates 

L. & 


Miscellaneous— 
re’ doz. $3. 
Wostenholm's 
Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, 


Birch, or Maple 
Rubber “S12508 ; 
Door, Mineral 


Door, Por. Jap’d 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2. 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c. tie 


leasten: Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable 
Laue’s Store 
Myers’ sm Store Ladders. . “504 
+ Mtg cs 
Improved otseleas, ge 112 
Climax Shelf, No. 
Trolley, No. ‘109 
Ladies, Melting— 
. Co. (low a 


Stee 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, “. 0 
doz . $4.25@4.50 
Lift Tubular, No. ¢ ; ‘sive 
Oz . $4. 
Hinge Tubular, Noo 0 


Other Styles. . 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1, 2%-inch $2.75@3.00 
No. 2, 8-inch . 3.25 
Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stoweil’s Atias, Malleable Iron 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, —. screw. 
doz. 35@40¢ 


Door— 
a Mfg. Co., Automatic, No, 
Crouk Gasriee Mfg. Co., 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. 
Hasp and staples 
a sane Bull Dog, Heavy, 


Richards’ Trump, No, 127........... $1. 
Stowell’s Steel 

Leaders, Cattle— 

doz. 50¢ ; large, 

Covert “iy, Co. : apt alte 

Cotton ei Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35%; 

Sisal, 

Litters, Transom— 


Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 
00 feet . 


ve. cme, $18.00; 
1.50’; 
ee 50: EE, ene: 


80; Calhoun, $12.00. 


Columbia 


Samson aaa Works: 
Selid Rraided Chalk, 
Solid Braided 


Ni. 0 te 3. 33 


AGE ia 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locke. . .33 $344 &7 
Door or Locks, Latches, So. — 
on “aa 


Reading Hardware ©0.,......+00+.++ 40% 
R, & E. Mfg. Co 


Elevator— 


Padlocks— 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel and 
Brass 75&10% 


Stowell’s 


Ives’ 


Bro’ Brass, 60 
40&20%; Iron, 60%; 
tilating 


lating Beak ‘Leck 7 son Wrought 

Bronze, and “Toate Bo; Wrought 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. ee) 
Keading 


Wildthisnn--Bertine~ 
Com, Upr’t, without Augers, 


Com, Angl’r, without Augers 


Swan's Im; 
Jen 
Millers’ Falls 5. 
Snell's, Upright, $2.65; Angular, $2.90 


Reisinger I Gor orklog.. d 
pvVinci ower.... 
and SP oos. dilL00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 


Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% 
»-: s Hand Hoist, with log. 


e 
Moors 6 Cyclone High Speed Chain 
s' 


25% 
Ice Cutting— 
Chandler's 


Cincinnati Square Western 
Uneeda American, Round 
Mallets— 
Hickory 


wood 


Mangers, etenio— 
Swett Iron Works 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato... .60610% 


muse Se (We .< 

Steel (W. G. C 50°, 

K o Whe tatine Oo 
ioe 


See Picks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Cotes, &c.— 
Enterprise 
National list a 
’arker’s ab av 50& sti 
Parker's x and 8 z 
Swift, Lane Bros. ae 

Motors Water— 
Divine’s Red Devil 


Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are general; 
Cheapeat Gil sizes, $1. 
Cheap . , $2. 
Better Grade. all sizes. $2.5 


12 ui 16 
High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5.00 
Continental 


Great America 
Great reat American, Ball B'r’g, oew list. ‘- 


= panies 
Pennaylvania, Jr. 
Pennsylvania’ Goll 
Pennsylvania H 
Pennsylvania Pony 
Granite State: 
style A, Low Whee 
Sty 
Baie Tana 
Style D. Bish Wheel 
Philadelphia : 
Styles M. C., K., T....70&10&5% 
. 10&5 %, 
Style E. TH UK Y, 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .40°, 


Naits— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
laneous .... 85d 10 854 1045 % 

Cut and Wire. See Trade R 

a Pinishing, Upholster. 


éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 


Champlain .. 

Coleman BMRiIhH iu 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18. 
aown . -19 18 17 16 16 


estern 
Jobbers’ Special Brands 


per 1b.9 
Picture— om 
2 3 in, 


M4 2% 
Brass H’'d.j5 55 60 .70 ..97ro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 

Cold Punched: Of lat. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. 4.80¢ 
Heragon, Blank or Tapped. : 10¢ 
Square, BVk, C., T. & 5.10¢ 
Hezragon, BPk, C., T. & R.5.%6¢ 


January 3, 1907 
Hot Pressed: 
erences 5.00¢ 


ewagon, Blank.......... 5.40¢ 
Square, Tapped.......... 4.70¢ 
Hewagon, Tapped......... 5.10¢ 


y 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum SHE 
In carioad lots %¢ Id. off, f.0.b. 
New York. 
Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil, 
Oilers— 
Brase and Copper 
Tin or Steel 
Zine 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper..... atl 
Tin or steel 654107, 
Zine 654 109 
Meneeste. ae Improved, Nos, 
L , 12 and 13, 2%; Old Pattern, Nos, 


50%. 
American Tube & Stam 
i) Botto' 


Openers— Can— Per dos. 
Sprague, Iron Handle. oy 


Sprague, Wood Handle. . 
Sardine Scissors $1. 750085.00 
Vim Tin er and Can Opener, 


gro., $7.50 
Yankee Can and * Sette” Bganes, 
doz., net 


s 
Nickel Plate, ® doz., $2.00; Silver 
Plate, $4.00, 


Pracking— 

Asbestos pepe Wick and 
Rope .... r@ 
Fatr quality goods.) 

sae of . 

Sheet, C. 


Miecelianeous— 
American Packing.. 
Cotton Packing 
— Packing.. 


te 
Russia Packing.. 


= atte. Creamery— 


ith doz., 
Byori, 5; "No. 2950, © ° 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Pans— 


Standard List 
Edwards, Royal Blue 


Fry— 
| Noes. oe 


8 3 $ 
Per doz. 90:75 0.80 0.90 1.40 1.30 


pefrigerator, Galva.— 
Inch ... 1h 16 18 
Per doz. . BL. 1 2.25 280 3.15 


R asti d _ 
a ie ps.an Baking 


DrIpping— 


# doz., = 5, 
Savory, > on ‘ hg he o's $9 
simpler . 
No. 86 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: Ib. 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 
6 to 30 thb., per 100 sq. 4 eistos¢ 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 
ow me ee tt 45 to 60 Ib., 


Mut Bi Sort 8 soot 50 & 40 in., 
1-32 to 1%’ Oiviconectacu 
Per roil 
Roein Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 ibs. to roll 


Medium weight, 30 Iba, to ae 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roi 


70 
—_ Water erect ei: . 


85¢ aes Pty, aiat: ‘iz 
g Fel 


$1.25. 
Deafening Fe ~ 9, ‘ei 5% it 
‘0 
Red Rope , ee 
per ok pears 
aper— 
1 ply (on joo eq. frye ton. 


2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft 

3 ply, roll 108 aq. ft 80¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 509 sq. ft.).76¢ 

Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth 50k 100@— 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... Be 
Emery Paper and CU’h..50¢10@60% 
Parers— Apple— 


aees sanssiaces: 
SSIRASSSssssss 


White Mountain... 





TRVTe 


aeneiaesiSaesee Be] 5223: 
S83yA22288S8523 


‘anuary 3, 1907 








Picks and Mattocks— 


List, Feb. 28, 1899..... .70&10@75% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
# doz., No. 2, $2,60; No. 3, $6.40, 


Finking lrons— 
See /rons, Pinking. 
Fins, ee 


BIGGER 0.0 + wanwesenss 504 10@60 

iron, list Nov, 11, ’85. .60@60é10 
Pipe, Cast aan Soil— 

Carload lots. 

Standard, 2-6 in. 50&10@50E 105 4 

catra Hear y, 26 in...... 65410 

Pittinge .....-- 70d 10@704 1045 7, 
Pipe, Merchant — 


Consumers, Carloads. 
Steel. Tron. 
Bik. Galv. Blk. Galo. 


% % C) /o 
ee Mi . ol 64.5 485 
Se Wicevcce 69 55 645 56 5 
7 ace 71 «59— 72.5 (68.5 
% toG6in...75 65 72.5 62.5 
ito i2in...70 55 68 53 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lotsa. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
Phrvet-clase ...cccceees 85 
Second-clasg ...-.-++++0+% 90 
NOTE.—Market irregular. 


Pipe, Stove— 
Fur 100 pointe 


Edwards’ Nested: Cc, L C, L. 
© in,, Standard Blue.. “96.25 $7.25 

: = , Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 

“—_ = Royal Blue........ 7.00 8.00 
6 in., Royal Blue........ 7.50 .% 


7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 
Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual..... 30G INE 10%, 
Rencn, secona aoe: pues ns 
Molding ode is 2525 10%, 


Bailey's (Stanley KR. & i. Co.). 3&2”, 
Chapin- a eeet Ly. : 





Iron Planes - 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L, oie we 


hapiin’s Lrou l’laues.....-.-+++» 
Boe Planes (Stanley R. al: 
Men, Ca Desptocdectcccccocsvcescesecs W&5%, 
UMAOM  cccccccccccvccccccccccccececcecced ry 4 


Plane Irons— 
Wood a Plane Irons, list 


Dec, 18, "WB... .ccccceceeee’ 25% 
Buck Bros 5 dt eiteenncoseseseeseseeheee x» 
Chapin- “Rechens Se SORTER SF, Ey 
pankee B, & Li, CO... ncccccccecceces = 
rye > ef Wiki ne ada? 

Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse.......-..++- #@ doz. $8.00 

Plates— 

Pe a dkaian gtaen suet 
Self-Sealing Pie Plates i: pg 
Co.), @ Oz, §$2.W.........eeeeveees 50% 


Pliers and Nippers - 


Button Pliers... . .75410@%, 10, & 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., sth 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 






Gas Pi é.. 7 10 18-in. 
Perso do $225 $8.75 $3.50 
Acme Nippers........-----+-eeseeeee % 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: : 
American Button. 75&10 
eS ae .. 
Stub’s Pattern.. | 
Combination and others.......... 3%”, 
net, eee Nippers, ae 
and _ Tools.............. ‘, 
| a Gime Mfg. Co versi| ax 
Sk We 'rinners” Cutting Nip.” 


Siskin SSR 
Bemard, 3%%; Elm act 33%%; 


Paragon, 50%; Lodi, 
Swedish Side, Bia and Suonel Cone 


v ties — beeooses ‘« T05 ‘Tesi Ge: cceee eed 
ca Drop Forge 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... 0% 


Piumbs and Levels— 
Chanir ‘tephers Co.: 
P’inmbs and Levels....... 30@30&1 ans, 
Chapin’ Im _ Brass Cor. .40@40&10 
30@30& 





Tocket Levels............. 10&5°7 
Extension Sights......... W@30& 1085“ 
Machinists’ a edi oben ad 40@40& 10° 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels... .6°4&10° 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.......... 60&10% 
Cc. E po tos peso ee 
Cc. E. i & Co.'s Iron, Adjust- 
Se ee hoe nate RT % 
Stanley R. & L. Co...........c0000. 40% 
Stanley’s Duplex... eneseberdiachanmond = 
ge” eee 3% 
Poachers, Egg— 
Ruffalo Steam Ege Poachers. 54 
No. 1, $6.00: No. 2. 0. 
ain oe | ey 
Points, Glaziers’— 
Rulk ana 1-1b. papers,..... 1d. 04 
41h, manera.......... 1b .9@ 
Y%-h. papere.......... th. Yate 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Wadison Hawkeye...... dor. $3.25 
+ ea Aenn Werefern....... dor. 1.00 


Police Goods— 


Manutacturers’ Liste. . .25@25¢5% 
WOUND co Repecndepotecanhtn chacase- ee 2% 
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Polish—Metal, Etc— 
i No. 2, 5 Ib can 


* each, $2.50; # a. an 
Prestoline Liquid, No 





Granu Rapids All Sleel Noiseless 50% 


Taekle Bilocks—See Biocks. 


Prestoline Paste 
George William Hofttman: 


boxes, # doz. Pe: ? 
tb bo 


boxes. # doz. $2. 
Liquid, 8 oz. “cans, ® doz., 


1,25. 
Barveeners: Friend Metal Polish, # 


| Pitcher Spout..... 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc. 
| Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list) 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout 5& 
; * Kubber piaphege 


- 545@ vided 


Pump e 
Flint & Walling’s. Fast Mail a 


Walling’s Fast” iiaii’ tic 


tis it) A 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top ea 


Black Eagle Beuzine Paste, 5 » — 
Liquid, % pt, 
Black Jack Paste, “ t cans, 


Black aus Liquid, Ber 





National ei a Co., 


, 
Myers’ Wigs 





Joseph Dixon's, 


Dixon's Plumbago Spray Sones 


’ ean Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 





Peerless Iron Enamel, 
.Wynn’s Black Silk: 





m % &% 43 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
Plunger oT rns 100: 


% pt., $1.00; 1 pt 
Steel Range Boca. # doz., 


Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good 
Poppers, Corn— 


1 qt. Square 


Sart, single tube, good oa 
ceedwhiteastnwles $1.75@2. 


Ree olving (4 tubes) 


gr . ’ 
1 ) 
Post Hole and Tree Au- Morrie Nee aaa st’ a 0 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steel— 
a Fr seco Posts, 
Steel “hitching Pusts : 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


PN 1 die, each $5. 
Niagara Hollow Punches. 
Niagara Solid Punches 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 

Belt and Ticket, 


Bernard, 33%% ; 
ago 56% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., S. & W. Co.3%7% 





Rai—sarn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 


— — a ori 
_ 56 


rel cal 30410 %, 


Powder— 
In Canisters: 


Fine ‘Sporting, 1 a cas 
Rifle, EDD. weve 


"Bouble Braced Steel Rail.. 


3.5 
Hinged Hang’r, 
in., $3.10; 1% x 3-16 in., 


Hinged a 





Kine’ s ‘gent Smoke! 


2 tb 
es (4 oul)  @ 100 ft, Lin, 9.00; 


Half a (1 & cans bulk) 


N. 6 
King 8 Gepehereee: standard, is in... 


No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
# 100 ft. $3.00 


Shot aw Rifle, 


Rew York, 1 x 3-16 in,, 
Hinged Hanger Rail, ® ft., 


Half en 2a bd 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. -W&20% 


Presses— 


Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No, 1, @ doz,, $20.00 


Pruning Hooks and Shears 


Myers’ Stayon “Wrack......--.- 
Richards’ ne. a 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 
Special Hiuged nS Rail... 


we No. 3 


Nos. 61, $3.00; 
i, No. 3, Sse 


arte Nail— 


Wrought Bracket. 1 3-16 in. 
Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-i6. 

Swett’s Hylo, ¥ ft. 
f L. 4 Stee 


"3 7 
Mepis No. 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 
veuten No, 1, Cyclone Spi 


eee ee ere rer er Teer ee 


No. 3B (small) 
Smith & Hemenway Co 

B, case lots, @ doz., 
.00; Small, oo. 





Many yoods are sold 
at net prices, 

Fort Madisou med Head Lawn.... 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn 
Jackson Lawn, 





Staple Pullers, 


Parrot Tack and vee Puller, # 9 


and 30 teeth. 
New Cham ion om. 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


$15,00; 14, $16 50: 
Ome. City a w a 


— or Tackle, 


$0.30 45 
Hay °Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., § in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 


Ideal Steel aaa. ) doz.. 
ie; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00... 


Lawn Queen. 


Paragon. 24-tooth 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth.... 
Malleable Garden, 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .0&10% 
> Antl-Friction. Gis 


Rasps, Horse— 


ee Br Bros.’ Geta ‘Medal. agiaatsy 
icholson. 
is also Files. 


Sash Pulleys— 
yr End, per doz, ™% and 


am Mortise. no Face ma 
= doz., 1% and § in. 


Liana_ Bo-ras-ic. 
Fox Razors. # doz., No. 42. 
Ee. a $20.00: No 














Silberstein: 


Carbo Magnetic, $21.00; Griffon No. 
65, $13.50; Griffon, No. 00, $12.0; 
all other Razors, 40%. 


Safety Razors 
Kampfe Bros. : 
Star Safety, 5%; Star Interchange- 
able, 25%: Star Safety Corn. 2%. 


Silberstein eens, |. Sixecna weqenedes 0% 
Reels, Fishing— 
Genders 
6, Q 6, A 6, me 6. M 9%, M 16, 
"9 ie A 16, 16, 4008, “itubber, 
opulo, Nickeled Populo Laeg cen’ 20% 
—— German wily., Bronze.25°, 
SE Te MN asc ininsdontucepeceunss ‘22 
3004 N! 06 N, 6 RM, G9 hisaceewe 23% 
4N. 6 PN, 2 N. 2% PN.......... 20°, 
2904 P., S316 | 2904 ton 133% 0924 N. 
33%% ; 02084 N % 
33%%; 802 N sai %e 
C05 PN, BOb NN, B84 PN... 2. cccces- 2% 
5009 P? Dithcltuetitshetstewve wx 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P, 
202 PN, 102 PR, 202 PR......... 20% 
304 P. 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN 33% 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 
Japunned, Llectroplated ana 
DE cn tddteet ramen oe 709 
White Porcelain Enamel... .60% 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal, 
0£10% 
Revolvers— 
Single Action.......... 95¢G@81.00 
Double Action, except 44 cul. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... . $2.00 
ES «sda baetlaekowad $3.25 
SPE 6 cancashnesas $3.75 
Riddles, Hardware Grade 
ean wha a per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
17 in.........per doz. $2.75a$3.10 
I Gitte caus per doz .$3.00@$..25 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings 


2% $wuch. 
Me heccees $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper ..... $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 


Rea's amaeeved Self-Piercing, # oe: 
Copper 2 in,, $1.25; 2% in., $1.50 
3 in., $1.75, 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. boves.$4.00G@4.i 
Hill's Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@ii¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. . 
doz. 70G@7i¢ 
Blair’s Rinys...per gro.84.75@5.25 
Blair's Ringers .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown's Rings. .per gro.$5.00G@5.50 
Brown's Rinyers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 


Rivets and Burrs— 


CET. once nds aemndap eet 33 Ly 

Carriage, Coopers’, Tinners, é a 
 arechacegs kone 108103 ‘ 
Metallic Tinned.......... 70% 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board boxes, 2@25¢; Tin bores, 
29@32¢. 

Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 

“2¢; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti- tie inal 50% 
Cronk’s Stay No. $0.90; No 






Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
No, 56 ; 
Lane's Stay.. 
as hards' Sta 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No. £3.75¢ 
O, K, Adj. and Reversible No. 58.50¢ 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57....... 530%, 


Underwriters’, Nos, 98, @......... 50% 
Favorite, | y &aeibergeres 60% 
Stowell's Barn Door Stay..#@ duz. $1.0 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50% 
Screw and Spike Stay...... doz. 6¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay..... doz. W¢ 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in, diam. and larger: 
ns «a0 oh des 23 1b., 12%4@13¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and laryer: 
eee 1b., 94¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and iarver: 
BOB GRO caddie cs cia cs Ib., 8¢ 


Sisal, Hay, Hide and Baie 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
eae & a aha wadn «am 1b., 8¢ 
Pe. nas c.0n mii aen «es 1b., 94¢ 
Sisal, ‘Varred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
ID cnt iit dealin dott al 1b., 74@T4¢ 
PE on nkveddent Heke ka lb , 8¢ 

Cotton Rone: 
Best, \%-in. and larger. . .17@18¢ 
Medium, \%4-in. and larger.16a 7¢ 
Common, \Y-in. and iarger. .10¢ 
In coils, lo¢ advance. 


Jute Rope: 

Thread. No. 1, %-in. & up, Ib., 
81, G814¢ 

Thread, No. 2, %4-in. & up, Ib.. 
7% ase 

Old Colony Manila Transmission 
SE HactttctnsttncadtahestWaa # Db iTheé 

Wire Rope— 
Ae S714,4214 
TS not Sach ex a oahu ate oie 554214% 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Copest Mfg. Co.: 


ff 3 — See ire se mY 
Rules 
DOGO. occcecedses 60@A6N4 10% 
Ivory .......... S35 IN@I5¢ 10.08” 
Chanin-Stephens Co.: 
EL veusnsass ones doscgiiaiaaiaxs 60% 
EE dinicdisousesandeah TRAIN? 
PE enaduscavecetgducatiés BS@AMRL NAN 
\iarellanenn e 5OGSNA-19.- 19% 


Stenhens’ Combination..... S5@FA5& 1% 
MNEAEE ° usubedduchdndtaras AMA 10% 
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Keuffel 
gute) & Renee Co. 
Fold g, Wood 3 
Luftin’s B Frame oosseoneepes se A THE I 
pai hue ro, | Adivetant RON 
dt eae Oba; 0), ble, Box Scraper AGE 
Boxwood & L. Gaerne ri sa Srnicas Go. Bs (8. R. & L 
Miscalanaai covvssssennvees a |Serews—Ben ac eee Tailors’ Sh 
ig dagen. sreremreerseomeell ae i Iren, doz chand cena Rome Cost moor e Janu 
ig Zag, Bin Joint..... seco | He 5 Hi, $3.0008.25 1 in., $2.50@ Wilkinson Bailor's” Shears. 30610 % ary 3, 190 
Boxwood «+. Sona | Bi * Wood. -.. i; 1 seman Sheep, 00 lst.» i re | sores ce 
lee a seeereeeaie ts Ch iss Mfg. Go.. Hand . 20420410 %, GTA ones icscecencene 0. “WA! « Fac ool— 
Ss aveeses usenet rapin-Steph Co. H - 2042 wanes aa ueseecaneenenees 30410857 D” tor 
ash Bal iene Coach. Lag bo ig Sasa” Steet inners’ Snip <i soe D” Slaten th 
an a. , Cone ig and Hand Rail Steel Bieese. Snips— 10% | Victor A, excelled sgneenx 
ash L €, BG», Coach, Gimi st Oct “@ | Forged H lades.|: 5@20 Ss Noi €88 
See L ocks— s Oct Giniet’ Point,” 1 andies, Steel Blad 40d \£ 10% law c seless . 60. 6045 ter 
cececaien Sash. Hand S doa is a Point, — - Saiz el Blades, = - oe utters—see be a7 
‘ond Wage | ae eee , Harne u 
. see ae , list Jan, 1, enone eae haa Mfg. Co. 507% Covert tj € Ribas se— ters. 
ausa 8, ash. Stand ack 041 ps. . oagounpe fesve rb —s ee 40 
See ee ran or Fi Ailers Falls. Baste cs 0GI5% | Pru rin a wares High ‘Gi ia Yankee, sn&2: am * 
Ss rs or Fill Hers | § 8. & W inn vstiastieadalae 7 metihie naan eae ee Grade, 40% ankee 
a ers, Reusage a en te sic, Dose Wood Sheets. — Ysera Trojan.........40 
rame . | OS 50 on endian Siesta. ess mite ST rads ok ete, 
a ante. a List Jon. achine— eeeees rit pind. Sgmbined ° Pr Shears are! 4% Swivel — <a % 
a —se r Row . . ns Pruning ming H A el BORE: ..-oeeeosseessennes “5 
Sees Toole—ses Tesla, Be Flat ound Head, Ivo i ca eee ing Hook oni Bote Snath Ee on 
ukius , s— Tools, Saw or Round Head 50a s0d 16 tag ae fs ) doz., % Scythe » ta Sgemnbmanaeans ti 25 50° 
"1 . ” eeinies 2 ti 9 eee eee - 
a es Set Set 5 —. Fy 0% Wilkinson 8 — ra Snips, Tinners—sc. 

Babes ia ances ‘eid 0% Set en and Cap A504 10% Hedse, wae Doone acon es Spoons rinners—sce 8) 50% 
oss « te eaaee @ _ (Steel), net ad a: m and Bra: ery Co.:- % F See Shea 
One-N ager PARE ha liet ane? . Iron ), net . . Hbé1ET Bor Gives +s Go Silv orks— rs 

Teles 0 oe a rel He Ha. ee aes — over She wae casts SO Ch io Quality. Plated— 
Hand, ons Sake 7 Ha ap obs 5009 bee ee Stowell’ aves— Sli =r. iT latmeeatl ret se? °F suk 10G6 
iter Box and Bowangsvos “serra 507 td. Had . Cap... oe MOET Readin s Anti-Fri ding D ‘ 1847 tional wo 606 6065? 
Muay, M Ser dieeaeho noses 35& /e Fiilist - Cap. rr R. & M. ceees iction. oor— ogers B er Co.: . 606010 9 
Chapin ill and VD pass..... 5%, or ea cGawos. 17 162 Wr E. list... Se ae R Homilton 40 fo 
‘ining Sam, Co. : FAG. -eeeeeneenees a . e We bw wae MESSY, a P cpaee enemy ae od i tee.” 10% ; Roger 
ia e080 na, sa308 he Lill T leodgrg seetattyynenseeesees 4 s & Bro. William it 50 10 
. Sterling Ki 2 and Frames, 30@30e i | plat Head, In ohare é7e% | e's. sliding a Sectees. ee 15% Anchor Brand. issn ane 
eS: ‘shen Bawee. Sodelb oz | eed Mend. ao0 * ek Shells. mee | Shutter— B | eee Mire Brand.......... we 0 
cular, «+ -30&1 3 "lat Iron... Mod tees cacege fe erm sc Site. eek 60°7 
Gand Git for wide janx | Round ted hese... 410@..% | Chima Shett shliés Binaty Cattaraa feeaienecia= 
Ba be Be athe | aoe ead, Brass. .80 B26 10% Club. ive mpty pty— on Base stan e ees 
ee aa glide Widen ooronervees 8% | Round rp oe aoe 10% ube ivals eases hy T a bilver. ora ate 
eins Crosscuts + 60 Drive 8 ead, Bro Paper § 5° Niret Ou 65&10% eas . nned I pacchdinband ’ 
weosa Mill aud Bree. .. 4B crews nze. . ag q on hells. E st Quality, Seite oo aa an 50% 
Woodsa Woodsa ees ..coeassdkd 507% tise Gant 0a. Rapid, 10, 1: 6045 Ss ++. per 
w eee Oe 50% . S one ae fo 0, 2 5% pr per . gro, 5@5 
wy pa | seek, dora SEE | cmc wiate cag. cat “amie: bee 
bs, ton Te Sores eT BY G cythes— eroil. 16 16 and - 12 gauge; A 254109 7 hucage. ene and een - 
Hand Saws. ded 99, 9, i die” Clippe No. 1, Plai a ‘ and 20 D gauge; Ideal, 10 10,” Betis Nil eobeegetbes CCK. ..4.+-+ 40 
. s. 7. 107. 107%,” 4 or, ae ni 2 . ~ 2 Bsa i caceneness:sonsscnnsrs : 
NS 107%, cy No, 8 Glpper in. .g8900 8 wiival League, gy a irade, pare doa ee ee ee owt ee 
C.K er Saws ee ee oad N , Pol’d We 507.00 ew Clit GOs is50. 2 and 12 ” orrey's DOI)... ssseseensens ees A 5° 
c. Jet a neers oe é 0. 6 Cli Vebb i ‘end & is oan -We gauge ; Cc Dooveeagceissnenneesega eas 40810% 
‘Back wings & lades 2p Clip 5 16 and 20 einen ah arri aseeniats «ous 0 
B Saws... ee at 30 per and $6.75 ” cand 20 gauge; ce, 10, ‘si 1% in, age eth a ike 
Bihar Bag DT aged eS ngs ol ai ie | “Black eae? at 
en and | ics “bisis’ Bawa 36a 25% ed and $7. : gauge; el Sa ale get © Spas ° Ha ee c.— 
Hand Sams. 790g | Grain, N Bramble, N oe ont. e; League, Union “is a Bri right Bright.......: igi 1b 
Nood Saw Bia Brensed Wet tb seannt 10, 12 Eg, Be | Braga n 5 i} 
oe z sie 1 ai ates 
Millers ber isda Nos, oa Webb. No. 1.” $8 ss Robin 12 16 and. Grade... 2 uinted ae Gorinae: G4 on 
i Nand Sipe, ogee | 1a et ie nto) B35 & pga: «OIE 
Massact aw Blades.. olid 8 r, Grai 19.00 ndian, fc High _— ws Ss ee ef p 
Vie rusetts teel, N n. or Bla ass. Ee ass er pr. 
Deco Siwhen” Works: Seed No, 6.... $8.759.25 Load hells, Powder. . «S05 Enter vinklors, Law sper OF 
butchers Save. Blades. 40410850 menapties Raisi - $9.25 9:75 Loaded with 5, Loaded— 5% Philadelphia” X6,i mS F 
8 ich. ades...... in age oe n— wit P - 2, $15; “the Me je 
imonds’  eaaene Mond Gat ‘3540 % mae Meee noua th Smoketess Pow 0% Pieuger 3: Lv doz. $12 254307 
Circular Saws. ;.:.-. ag | stay Awl and oe sig caded with de ler il% | “Natio car sie eae 
ue Mee a ross Cut smoceenh 45° Cat a ie af $12; andes. oe le Robin —° anes pg fttie Sq oe ss i lupanese, * ross , 
B ii’ Mulay and Dra Saws. .30% lders - ngs & ete 2; mokele Up Niobe — + 
Back — Drag <j, tnans ee hac a Micdel’ Foal” Brass Robin ener Steel and 170) Lis 
ck (Saws. <sossceecosese: Ba . $12; No. 4 goaraasescaness mae inte | Giemetn , 08 ron. tJ 
H WS. scseconveseenn BORD! iy G $12: Ha “aut Roneete sae Low €woo an. 5, if 
Hang SAWS. veoss cose eee B@B&T roan Te audios, Indian omets, High "Bras r- Bevel Hdl. Tr 75@—% - 
Compass." Rema t sind ‘Shovel... ar 6 $i ali Winchesier! ns" ide a Hal. Pry k ¥ Sess and 
Wood Sa ey Hole, e Bra 10 Sets. 8, Hoe, Ra Smokeless. F er. ..... 5° evel ry Sque ce 10€ 1 
esta | Octagon SO'e? NS ss Repe: ++ MOY, 8. qua 0@709 
ee dias Bs Srna | Qeterze ioe 3 pestle nda. se re 6 ene dt 
a aie ee Cannon's iat eels gro. $3.50@3 Shingles, A Grade. doing 0” qntock, ood Handl wares an paRen 
Saw Siades , ayhew’ send web's er .75 Edw es M estatined 0° ‘interbo id Beve 60& 10° evels, 
conden ait % Snell’ “wee Point, @ pros ‘s ards Mf ' sad wan 4 407 1 ‘bottom’ el... . ¥ 
Atkins’ Fram ades a * | Snel s Cor’gated, 6 ® gro,$12. as &. Co. al— P 2s 1.39% 5 n’s ‘Try and Mit Fon 
Dissto: Hack Saw es nd Vi i's eee ied. Gap Pr’ po 4 “4x er Sq. Squ No, 2...... ana Miter. ‘St bY 
Concave Bisa Blades ait ctor Knurled’ ‘cup 'P Let “@ gro. $7.20 10 : see ervere Poteet Ga Wood, ae Lem ihdetub ind eee 
Heystone lades.-..+..--. . % | Regu RI p Pt....9 gro. Wheeli eesesececseseseees $50 $6.00" $5. 4 mmon, on te 
Sinad Saw — de ee oe % lar list vet— gro. $7.50 ing Corrugating ¢ 4.75 6.25 Wood, 50 ; No. "38 No. 
ye Beret seseeees $9 | Atkin’s: hese t u@ Dixie, 11 atin Pal $3 | Good , Porosiein batek 2586.50. 
pha’ aw Brome. SOE | aio ce Tareany | Bie, ran he Wh pGoed Grade... °°: d 
+ 3% eo" nes » Baa ou | Die pa ca 
Hack Saws, No es, Nos. 115, 180., prdjustable egies canes PF Shoes He ins... 5.00 Sho 00 —_ Porcel wees do , “dos $125 
v ar” ohana ana WE ° ++ 2 tes 
Gent's Beck Bev Bde wtite | MEE i a go pitaburgns sa "Siasioss Mos 4 
#riftin’s H aw B ? Nos. 3 eh eee . 8 ote. ‘ »&ac.—| & Bli 1.7 
Grifti a lades 1% ar aasiceapealllie ‘ te ease le Blind 5 
Star Wy oe Pain pea No. “ie ee seg gino Burdens. ail’ sizes sioities keg $ ctricians’, Aasociatic 1b. 6@ 
Sterling fea i gt Baneioy Rong Oud Sti. “$0.00 | eS s bene fe) omen ono et. 
Sterling wed Saw F ades....30&1 wy | Giant MD ten, Bees sims $15.60 = D 8 keg $3.90 | PO nized , Plain, 0£104.10° 
each, N ower Hac rames. .30& 0&5 | Royal, avai” Uisaa’ Gain $10.00 rop, un ultry Netting s $2.25; G % 
Victor o. 1, $2 k Saw wai? | T Hand.. ross Cut.....3 $16.25 Dro to B 25 Netting Staples al- 
H 5.00; Mach ‘aint h fb. os 2 p, B o's -lb g &8t eee 
Victor a. ‘Saw No, 2, $30. ines. or Positi .B doz. $8. Buck and larger... . bag St aples . £9.55 
ack Saw Blades... 00. 10% Fr Ss Reich pashan! «8 doz. no Chilled 2) aL $7.90 Di eels per lb. 34.@S\i 
Bares a ua See sc ea a uz * Shaving .. @ doz. $6.75 a Re ; : : See ke ibs aes 2.15 Sons ae Butchers’ . SGS4¢ 
arnes in di $15 ous see y mith & Ss, .0 30 s I ss sse eee eecen eens 15 & A 3 
Bar Scroll Gaw Blade Hem 2 eat Reet eras 2 Hoff 
without Sitinede" rower cavsoneti 5% _ Sharpeners, of aoe, net. Hw dsesubtion Un, BAAR 2.33 Steelyards— ae 
aon Cesten oa poet el a, chicago Wheel & 2 tie lous — Not ate. ee and Die . GS * 40% 
Rogers, complete, ——* on" $18 Fast ri Cc {fg. Co.. Wood Handle. enone 40% Curtis smiths’ les— 0£ 10% 
complete, oe is tlanoey gs ean eres. 70% und Mall. $ Derby a ble Ratel 
Scales 50 and $4.00 & 10% Mounted K . nife Hones, 7 Sie ‘D. ax See Tien River. Pi Batchet Die Stock e 
: — ce Vv 588.00 | Hetning Betew Bie. ¢ 
ees Tu 15&10% eee Sand —— sieaeee and Sift $3.25@$3.50 Title. Gh Screw Pave. an panenseand 3 
ounter: rnbull’s. Hones ea Garting Ke so | mitation ers— cece’s Nod Bake: coe ae 359 
Hatch, P ** . 50@504 19% , uick ’ Cat a ng Knife RI. Stoners baie Pic: aeenge eng 3B? 
Ibs. latfor Knife Hon Nh loa te $3.00 (2s 8 Genui gro .$9.50@ 10. Ente rs, C es 207 
. m, 1es ry .00 uin 9.50 rpri » Ch eee 
Tivo Platform: % oz. to § Coe Edge ¥ oe Carving 8 Buffalo Metal os ape @ 10.00 Sian mess erry— 5% 
Ibs. orms. \% ¢ doz. $5. ones, @ do ocket -$1.50 1416 all:e ‘Biued, B $12,000 12. Chica S—Oil, ac. 
.s a’ . , ag ie 
eten Platform, oo any Oe Se ee em ole $13 BM. Co, @ ar Gan “Ol, Doub ra mana 
Chatin’ Platform, Plain. kr arab % nway Co S, soa Bre — ane. oe Grit. , 1904 list 
Eure ~ 8: m Stpd. $1. nS e ee ’ Spoke— Eureka. .20% Mesh greet * Metal Hy Gem pups en os . or Double ¢ acta) 65° 
Fave anne (2.15 Pele co | Iron veo 1h er dozen Hic Pike Mfe ar eines jrit.65° 
Cc rocers’ Tr ee ee peter’ . (st WR doz.$1.10@ Tinned wi . . $1.05 16 18 ea, Arkaneas Be 1904 ist” = 
renzo Seate Scanned ~ Rave (Str Re OS vo 28 rn eS is 1% ie | Arkansas St No. 1, 3 to 5" ws) 
Yr Rane Gone 50% Chapin 50° : anley ) Nested. b ‘15 120 18 | Li sas Sli 5M ti & ir 42.80 
ion 9 etec “ 1apin-Stept Wo R, & Me ested oode 20 1.89 | ly Whi N to 8 ix 
Portabl r Fami! tive.. Good tenhe od... L. c Mesh ft , 10, 11 nRi $9\ Ros ite o. 1. 1. $3.50 
epreanes Sintsos vy No. 2..... oamssoy | * in-Stephens Co. ....30@3 oy” | Mes 8, Nes od a Enok Gag Red Shite Stn inte 
Wag re Stn freied at ai | Sh bis oe aa. ee | Mesh 2, Nested. dos. $0900 Washita St. Ext, ts ein ane 
ee iii | Cont Prone, pee | Bh Netted. fos. s'otioas| HRN ala, soni | 
maa, ae ee ae a teu soy | Pai . .. «doz. $1. 11.05 y Whi o. 2, in. ; 
Saha R ops Re a > ainte ast . $1.30 Ros ite 'S 4t oe (8 
Serascre— t. and W 45% est é 8 ited, Sta lron— @1.0 Ww y Red 8 lips. o 8 in.30 
ee ‘a> » & Fe ite é 
Ror Nk > 2 petee 50810 Good £16.90 yR Sin 12 a2 12 ndard li Washita Sli Nicos aks, denceln 90 
1H 10% Ch . + $18.0 m 29 20 2 to 22 at: ashit ion, thine é 
Ror. | andl ean 0 Tt 29.00 x 40 22 6 i eH BOI. .s Seacune 90¢ 
Ship . Handte PS 9 doz. $2.004 oe Tr cae 5 ro - 00 = mene! r $0 ° &} @ 50 an teeta 60” Washita, Slips, No. Fr caseooes BRE 
stn <a #2 aloe $85 pes aoe siaitts Tan éc.: no gro. ins we list : 25 # 120 reer 50% —— —— OB oes ¢ in 
~.UU > 502. . I ot , | Ral! nae and Condi 
, Hea vy, $4.50 P Fair wane Wiokel. WME 10% tore. Ee arin 0 x 36 ; — Quickeut — and, Corundimh of, 
Pair quali ity. Ja 60@ 6) | dn lists There t pe in. 50s of one. Do fh Te TE 
puality, Nice? eminent ae aed by ebbern. sain indota Bre Grit ee Ax 
cel. . 1575. 5 C eins, W rs. v eee Hind an No. Rubbing Brick e 
TTHLIOY | ast Ir ’ agon— vi A ostan N R’¢’! g Bricks: ¥ 
teed scnceces r Gze, Stones * Small. @ 
Tete ae ee ATi. 10” 8 yer Oil i ~ @ ¢ | 
--0@ eer Greek Ston xtra. 5 to 
5% | Sana” — Ginnes Gis Wee? 
Py SL, me | ; 
Srnec e rere Mme | 
bGkaene! ee) 
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January 3, 1907 





ythe Stones— 


Se 
ch Weel & 
Gem, ® o., i in, (iD; 12 in, 


Norton Alundum Scythe Ston 
Less than 10 gross lots... Ber $6.00 
Lots of 10 gross or more,. $4.50 

vine bite, Co. F Co., grostoon list: 

iamond 8. 6. 


a 8. 8S... 

White Mountain 8.8 
Green Mountain 8. 8.. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8 
No, 2 Indian Pond 8.8 
Leader Red End 8. 8 


— Cut Emery.. ..8 gro. 
Pure Corundum,..... @ gro. 
CKESCENE .eccccecesece esesevceces 





Emery Scythe Rifles, b,. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, : Soak. 
Emery Scythe Rifles. 
Balance of 1904 list sate 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victur Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 

Stops— Bench— 
ietetl RR cist ceussiinsinn 
10.00 


Morrill’s, @ doz., 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12. 





Do 
Chapin-Stephens Cv 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... sdebabe ve 20% 
traps— box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...20&10&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Fointa, doz. 


. 60@60410%, 

Socket ..... cee eeeees G08. $1.60 
Bullard, BOB. ov ccccccncccsoesecencs 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 

mer Combined, @ doz. $6.00...... % 

Strops, Razor— : 
Star Diagonal Strop........ hsdineiee 3% 

Stuffers, Seusage— 


Enterprise Mfg. 


sasceecese equa % 
National ate Co., list 1 
TQDZ .cccnccccccceccoscccccesesocoses "i0deS 
Sweepers, Carpet— 
i 1 Sweeper Co. ; 
National Secret Oo pearing, Gold 
RI this cceeterbacumsonnennd $12 
Hepplewniie, . 
r BLOG. cece reeset ewegeereeee 
Shesston, Roller Bearing, ‘N’ kei. $60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 





dized Coppered sn GUE Aeenee 2O8k 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled............. : 
National Queen, ee Bearing, 
ancy Veteers......-..sssecceeee i 
Loyal, ller Bearing, Veneers, 
Nickeled ¢,.0-cs-..cssccccvesccees 
Triple Medal, Roiler Bearing, 
NiCRe@leds 25 vs 06 eee ceccccccccccees 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$24.00 
Marion .Queen, Koller Bearing, 
Nickeled  ..-cocvescccscccccccceees 


Monareh, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22,00 
Monarch, ‘Moller Bearing, Jap. 00 
Perpetual; po B'r'gs, N ‘kel. $20.00 





P tual gular B’r’gs, Jap..$18.00 
houareh bas (17 in, case), Bol os 
Bearing, Nickeled..........++++- 
Mouarch Extra (17 in, case) ca 
Bearing, Japanned....... ae 
Auditorium *(26 in. , Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled..........--.-- 
.ceMammoth (30 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled..........+.--- $60. 

'E.— Rebates: dozen on 
onda lots; $1 per dozen on fre. 
dozen j 82 per dozen on 
$2.50 per on twenty- lots. 


Streator Metal Stamping Co.+ 








ka J ned... doz, $15.00 
"ioe ER 
Model B; Sterling, Nickeled- ad J 
0. | 
Model B, Sterling, Japanned...... 
C > - 2 
Model ‘Qtertin wo 0dtue 
Model D; ees oe $19.50 
acks, Finishing “Nails, 
adc. oo . 
New List, May 1, 1905. 


American Carpet Tacks. .90€35 
American Cut Tacks.... 


Swedes Cut Tacks.. 


Swedes Upholsterers’. ... .90€35 
Gimp Tacks......220.0%: 90445 
Lace Tacks............--9&by 
Trimmere’ t'acks......-:. oaee 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65° 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks 
Hungarian Nails..... 80€201a— 
Finishing Nails.c:-... 0: wna—? 
Trunk and Clout Nails...... 80% 

NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% is nm 
on Medium Weights, and an extra W2&5% 
is given on light weights. 

Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 
904 or & tens 

See also Nails, Wire. 

Tanks, Oil— Each. 
Emerald, R, M, Co.......... 30-gal. $3.40 
—s ie ee, Serna es cones 60-gal. 4 

uty, BR. M, Co...:.. 30-gal. $3.65 
neo City, R. M. Co...... 60-gal. $4.50 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin ..59@— 
Patent Leather. . 2 25@I045 
an somagtttstct ts SSL Ss 
Yhesterman’s ... 252545 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 


Favorite, Ass BRIA a... 40810050 
Favorite, Duck and Leather m 


Mate. and Steel, 
%&5%; Pocket, 


Lufkin’ ‘8: 


! 
doz .$1 
$4.00 
$6.00 20 
™% 
y 4 
di 
120.00 
$ 
$35.90 
ed $36.00 
$2100 
$25.00 
eo 
$24.00 
-$20. 
ed 
00 
case 
$64.00 
00 
50c per 
ten-dozen 
-five-dozen 
Fs 
$23. 





Pats: nt Bend “Leather... "35 senoeaeane 
n ather. 
Sebdesecsecgdeoouctedued tadoees 
ata hstemensiabeasamntteat 33'4@36 ", 
Wicbusch & Hilg : 
CAesterman’s Tictallic, No. ul 
Chesterman’s Steel, No.” 1038, " 
GE. bedendcccalecesnebdnncgeccdpest 35% 


leeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 


THE IRON 


~ 


per 100 lbs. $2.75 @$3.00 ; 


Thermometers— 
Ben Geis os cves's 804£ 10GL04 1045 % 
Ties, Bale—Stee!l Wire— 
Bingle LOOP. .....ecceeres a 
Monitor, Cross Head, éc....70 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick ‘Ties.........-.e++. 3&10% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, 7 inners’ ,».€c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very genera ally at net prices, 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
& & & J. White.......0ccs0- 2W@NW&5% 
Hay— : 
Myers’ Hay_ Tools...............++0+: 50% 
Stowell’s Hay Carriers, 50%; Hay 
Forks, 50%; Fork Pulleys, 50%. 
Miniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s, David- 
Gl eds cc cdudlieddnacecacceéaseecespened 2% 
Saw— if 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....... 35% 
Damouds’ 1WProved....eeecceseeeenee J’ 
Simonds’ Crescent.........-cccsesseees 5% 
Ship— 
EL, & 1. FJ. White... cccccccccccccceces 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1. 15@$1. zs; gro. -$11.50@12.00 


Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 


Game— 
Imitation Oneida. .....T5@75¢5% 
ijewhouss sissamcrenorenyovevess eee 
wiley orton...... iandeteiduenpen 
Gath prenanatae ener toa10/2 
Oneida Community ‘Jump eeccesooess 50% 


Mouse and Rat-— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
849 ¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@,90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Trap3 
ern: 3 


vo, 1, Rat, @ doz., $13.25; case of 
aD ‘ellitns ehenseéegezeaseananad $11.50 doz. 
No, 3, Rat, @ doz., $6.50; case of 
ne a hat Wie AT a 
0. oz 
$4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; cone of 
Trimmers, Spoke—"” °* 
NCE. Rocecncccnececsseuseessosse 50% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing... ..... 5% 
ene errr 20° 
Disston ** Standard Brand ” and Gar- | 
SE IS, anne uhdnestiienersoterns 


cee’ *f Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., 


in., 
oa “bitek’ Steel Garden Trowels.. 
# om, * - 
Rose Brick and Plasteriz 
Woodrough & McParlin, 
Trucks, Warehouse, re 
B, & L. Block Co.: 


Jew York Pattern.............. 50&10% 

estern Pattern... .c0cccse.-ose- 60 107 
—. Trucks..... aibecedas doz. $16 
Daisy “Stove ‘Trucks. Improved Pat- 


McKinney Trucks. 
Model Stove Trucks 
Tubs, Wash— 
M’f wie it, fons per grees. 


 Galvente ed, $64 $76 $85 
Galvanized a ba (Rt, jf On); 


No. 3 
Per doz., ees 10 6°30 1°20 6.60 120 8.19 
Twin#? Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: 
No. 9,% and 14-lb. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, % and %-lb. Balls. 20@21¢ 
No, 18, i and 14. lb. Balis.17@19¢ 
No. 2}, a and irik. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 36, % and \&-/b. Balls. 15@17¢ 








-- 8 doz. $18.50 


we 1045 % 


Chalk Line, Cotton %%-Ib. 
PN sn cn daskavdnneess 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
Wa. dia cee Raseses 1 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balis to 1b., 
according to quality. .  U4y@22 ¢ 


American 2-Ply Hemp, '« ane 
eee: TN. nik > wae ss IDLE Lh o¢ 
American %8-Ply Hemp,  1-lb. 
BERD. nw os cedecaescs 14,15 %¢ 


India 2-Ply Hemp, 4% and e- Ib, 

Balla (Spring Twine) .9\4@10%¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls 

NLE 10 4¢ 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-lb. Balls. 
10 

2, 3. § and 5-Ply Jute, %-Ib. 
Sorin tole wath aridee 11@13¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Ble. 6¢ 

No. 264 Mattress. % and 14-Ib. 

Balls, according to auehity 


Wool, 3 to 6 ply. BM; A 9¢ 


ises— 


Solid Boe... | 


seer eee eees 


20 
a 
25@30¢ 
0@ 18¢ 
1 
9@10¢ 
30@ 60¢ 
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aah ee paramel a lots less than one keg add 
chine 0. 
Sumpson’s Adjustable............... 407, ig - <r 
aoe Glnesectewoncece 40°? 
TRATOUL cecccccccccccce BY, —_ 
Smee 5 Cast Washers 





Emmert Universal: 

Pattett sa Makers’ No, 1, $15.00; No. 

Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 

4A, $12.50; No. 6A, $10.00; No, 

10A, $22.50. 

Presto Quick Acting, 

Jaw, 2%@5&10%; Solid Jaw 
@35&10°% 

Tiger Machinists’.........-. ae 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 
each, Nos. 2, a: 3, $16.00; ‘ 


Adjustable 


$20.50; 5, $27.00 
Hollands’ : 
| Aikaddibeissasceseey souaaro? 
GPUUOMO. cencceccscccccesesoses 65 hoiG7 07 
Lewis Tool Co.: c 
ae D% 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw.......... 50°2 
Massey Vise Co.;: 
ES EIR ES Sa 40% 
Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip..... 15% 
Ee ea Teta caw inanibie 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern. 60&10% 
Parker's: 
Victor, 20@25%; Regulars...... N@B% 
DT  nitdadhdbconbunvenenedsoe 4045 % 
Combination Pipe............++. 5a 60% 
IE sisntuitientinie dcaeegdbenaumiiel 20425 % 
EEE dhe. Eticuececcctosesaseced 33%% 
BOSE ccccescccssccccccccesecocere 3345 % 


Saw Filers— 


Pisston’s D. 3 Clamp and Guide, z. 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 


Perfection Saw Clamps, # doa... 
Dh, sight sbiustdaduocedadandoueens 60% 
Wentwerth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos, 1, 2. 


Dice ditutidddaniadtindceapehdnneed 50% 


ood Workers— 


Massey Vise €o.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect..... 15% 
Wyman & Gordon's Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in,, $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 


M iscellaneous— 


Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@00&5% 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe........ 40° 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 
87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 
870, 40% 


Was Price per M. 





eS ft eee Jade ade 60¢ | 

B. B., 9 and 10.......... 10¢ | 0 
B, BoBc< Sigieteeee cece 80¢ | i 
SS See eecece 80¢ | ™~ 
a So 2 ORS re $1.00{ 3 
BP. Bos © ORE B... ciccses 1.25| Q 
A ere 1.50 

Oe By Visancccccccccuc 1.50 } 

Ely’s ’B. B. ., land a $1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .83.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Holww Ware: 





DS os bh ancceecves 45410 % 
PT 05 + Wine eau.e 0 Os 50ES % 
Plain or Unground........ 60%, 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
i Jit anaacted ies ae ved $2.75 
White Enameled Ware: 
Bee Meee cccacece 65410 % 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned..... S5410% 
Ens s anh de 6 Oe os y5a10 7, 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Iron Clad Ware bvdedes 
Lava, Enameled. ae 
Never Break Enameled............0++ 50% 
Tea Kettles— 
Segeeed Tea Kettles: 
Inch. 6 7 8 9 
Each .....  45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. .5@6&5% 
Avery, PROCEED. ..cccesccccccosccoscesses 0% 


WUCCOIMINOE 800.000 ccccesece a 50& 54 50d 10% 

Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
6545 % 

Never Break Kettles................ 60°? 


Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.66&5 
Solid Steel Kettles....... ....c.cee0- 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: 
Crescent, family size, 
Ked Star, 
protector 
Double Zine Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, stetion- 
ary PCO an ono scccoescosvses $3.1 


8 
Ns 


-40@40& 10% 


# doz. 
bent frame.$3,70 
tumily size, stationary 

$3.7 


Cable Cross, family size, station- 
ary protec DEE a weacdvcsdcccsosccses $3.40 
Single Zinc Surface: 
Naiad, family size, open back, 
SNOT nave upon 090 «60 ence tose 29 
Single Saginaw Globe............. 2.15 


Brass Surface: 


Brass King, Single Surface, open 
nih leks dbbmasntthd apassiyteis $3.65 


bac’ 
Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single et 


f 
Glass Surface: 


Glass King, Single Suptoce, open 
WO iid Scheme itis ccsceLubecscsedet: $3. 
Enamel Surface: 

Enamel King, Single Surface, renti- 
ME Se ckak tcupateosccecaseas $3.65 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
MED. s6¢ cBRR ome 804 10G 894 10 10 % 
PRG. o. ades's oe Cevices WAM Y, 

Coil: % 1 ™ 1% Inch. 
1wé 11¢ 124 . 1 per bor 


Iron or Steel— 

Size bolt:... 5-16 *% 4% % 
Washers... 
The abore prices are based on 
$5.80 off list. 


. $5.60 4.70 3.40 3.20 3.005 


Over % inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— 


Flexible Felt— 
Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4.... 
Moore's Unlined, per 100 f 


CORO O Ree e eee eee tere eet eeeeeeee 





« .40810% 


Wedges— 
OU’ Finish... ......1d.2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
ARN UN a 3&2", 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern Diatrict......... $30.00 


Southern Territory.$23.00@$24.00 
Western and Central 


PO ee $22.00€ $28.00 
Wheels, Wett— 
8-in., $1.55; 10-in., $2.00; 12-in., 
$2.50; 1)-in., $4.00. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


CO Bak oc cawe tee eeeewenmas 80% 
Poe. ee de de atebien ce 804244 % 
BP OR Bea.de cc encddecees 80ET4% 
URS wd weecewdelerae 806214 % 
Galvanized 
Pines £4'2b ae vas Rika 755 % 
Ee OP Dent ctwéeweonees ox T5ETIA 
BP .Oe Biwdes ¢eeeenee 72k 10k2'4 : 
7 eh Min éepesacevevanaden 79% 
Be OP Os 6.400 200 ceckuames 724% 
Coppered: 
© OO Oe os ccccccctetesies T5kS% 
A RRR ee 154714 % 
BE 60 Bike ance 7 2k 106214 % 
19 to 26 - Hk 105 %, 
i ee eee 75% 
Tinned: 
6 OP Thowe ceslcevesws T5k104214% 
Mee S66 vase eines. cond THAT GY, 
Brass Se na ae 
Cn vevevceccentisesocces 3¢ tb, base 
a, eS 50% 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
0k 1007! 510% 
Brass and Copper. .60£10G65é 10%, 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 
25 $2.50 
Wire Clothes Line. see Linen 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 25, 03 
Brass Cup Hovis and Brass 

Screw Hooks......... 8sa—% 
Wire Cioth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... 

SVLSAS80E 10%, 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.25 
Steundard Galv. Hardware Grade: 

Nos. 2, 24 € 8 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 


Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. jt. .3%4¢ 
BO: 6 BGGR, 26. Bh.occ dices 34¢ 
No. 8 Mesh, eq. ft........ 4 ¢ 


Wire, Barb—See Tra: Report 
Wrenches— 


Agricultural ......... 80@S80E5 % 
Alligator or Crocodile. .70410@15% 
Baxter Pattern 8 Wrenches... 


Wk5QVE 10% 
Drop Forged 8........ HAE % % 
GE. Enns b0cstihcconctes+cebecs — wes 
Alligator potter, 70%; Bull Dog..? 


Bemis & Call 
Adjustable s. 40% ; Adjustable S Pipe, 
40%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright, 40%. 


et BS ere 50% 
Combination Black............... 405%, 
EE am cicesusceucéovudiantll 
SITE wnt dtwatnwnciisdiniemninetik) 40% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5 6 





Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. 
Coes’, 


“408108545 
$0 KS KS % 
Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40& 10& 545%, 
Coes’ ** Mechanics ” - nee ; 
Donohue’s =... on 
















TEEN  niduttihenitmdnteninenel % 
Elgin Wrenches, #@ doz. 5 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment, only 
with one die, ls dite weutelncs $6.5 
Elgin Extra Dies, # doz.......... $3.00 
Elgin Extra Jaws, ® doz........... $1.75 
Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws, 
gf RR RPE RCE Se. $2.10 
is cctariaaeconetgatmeendiaa 9 
Rand deutagugliceduadacetesie< 19% 
W. & B. Machinist: 
SG ictuchbncsgebdeddesaccectos &5% 
Less tham case lota:............0..+- 50% 
. & B. Railroad aeons: 

Case lots 2% 
Less than case lots....... 10&5 
Solid Handles, P., 8. & W 50&5°” 
DMD 5 ccsccccscedvadeteeee OY 
WU QM sincicdcccecescucqaagenes 50% 
Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit ju Wrench, ‘3 ow 

lots, @ gross, $7.50; # ei... ae 
Wrought Goods— 
Stables. Hooks, &éc., iat Warch 


ek Wbidadsauewn STUGG8T od 10% 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
—_ ee Farmers’ & Freight- 


sereeeceees o++ sy, list net 
. 


Geb Ss. es per 100 1b., $8.59@$8.75 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere {2 our weekly market report. 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from store— 


Refined Iron : 
1 .v 1% in, round and square. 
1% to din. Xx *«tolin 
1‘, to 4in. x ‘4 to 5-16 
Rods—% and 11-16 round and square 
Angles: 
sin. x 44 in. and larg 
(exce 
8 in. x 8-16 in. an 
1% to 2'4 in. xs 
in. x $161 in. and <hicker 
3-.6 in 2. A. Charcoal: 
D ae 


IC, 14x2) . 
Mike SNENOb ask perce Weta syndcudncd se) babdewctnds etal 6.7 


Galvanized. Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz 
‘ oi) 1 * 


Nos. 14¢ 

Boe 18 toe Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, t¢ # ® advance over Hot 

w a Sheet Copper Polished 2) in. wide and under, i¢ ad- 
vance over Cold Rolled. 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ advance 
over Cold Rolied. 

Bottoms, Pits and Flats th 3.¢ basis 

Pianished Cooper, l¢ # ® more than Polished. 


Spelter— 


Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 
A. A A. << harcoal: 
1 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer- 
IC, 14x2) 81 ? 
Bag Oe BP as Cae Cie diide vs witha We sles dhdnaies’s abions 5.65 

American Terne Plates— 


IC, 20x 28 with aa 8 lb. coating...... ..... goocest $9 00 
IX, 20 x 28 with an 8 Ib. cvating.............0.0+6- 11.00 
“ Burden’s Best” Iron, base 


Buraen’s “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, i, price Seamiess Brass Tubes— 


"SEED acocensdedcetebouseesiberteedsséanccsbenendeee List December 4, 1905. Base price 26c. 
Norway ‘Bara pcoseaborppebueenesbedetseebencesoopeseued 3.40¢ 
BOTW GRASS. 0c ccccccccccccccccevcccsseccccecconcces 3.80¢ 


» weer! 
ch Bette 
Refined b. ZOMG8I ac 
Prices of Solder indicated by ata brand vary ac- 
cording to comp sition. 


Antimony— 


Cuannels, 3 in. and larger 
Kands—14 to 6 x 3-16 to z=. > anise bh 


Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— Halletts 


List December 4, 1905. Base price 26c, 


Merchant Steel from Store— Aluminum— 


lessemer Machine 
Toe Calk, Tire and 
Beac Cast 8.cel, feos > ee ‘omail lows 


Sheets from Store— 


Copper Tubes— 


List December 4, 1905. Base price 90c. 


Brazed Brass and Bronze Tubes— 
List June 6, 1898. Discount 15%. 


High Brass Rods— 


No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 

Small lots -bominal. 

QUOTED BIG J cece sonvncenccndsnueeionecotembenl uomina). 


Old hieiets. 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 


Discount 744%. 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 


List June 6, 1898. Discount 38%. — ig 

Heay y Machine SEmeenen, 

care Brass Turnings pa 
om 


METALS— 


Straits Pig. D4 GU? Tea 


Russia, Planished, &c. No. 1 Yan Wro 


he, nee 
No. 1 Yard Wroug! t, Short. . 7 
Wrouceht Pipe 
No. 1 Machinery Cast.............cce0« ecccces' 
Stove Plate..... Choceccccccsccccccccccesese 912.509 18.25 


THE IRON AGE 


, 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of indusiry. 


Lake Ingot 
# ® 11%@14¢ Electrolytic 
¥ D A, 10¢; B, 97, net. , Casting 


a — Russia, according to assort- FD Msyeaqwe 


¥ DB Me 
bo ents 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 
Subscription, postpaid, $5.00 a year. 


Two Dovar EDITION, $2.00 a year; DoLLAR EDITION, $1.00 a year, to the United States, British America, 
“dexico, Hawaii, Cuba, Philippine Islands. OrHer Countries: Weekly Edition, $7.50; Semi-monthly Edition, $4.00; 
Monthly Edition, $2.50. 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


14-16 Park Place, : © ity oe RODS DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’r, 
Real Estate Trust Co. Bidg., Broad and Ches‘nut Sts., S.S. Reckerus, Manager. 

Park Building, 357 Fifth Avenue, + vl Lhe Ropert A. WALKER, Manager, 
Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, A. A. AINSWORTH, Manager. 
Pickering Building, Fifth and Main Streets, - Henry Smita, Manager. 

Compton Building, 161 Devonshire Street, - - Watrter C. ENGLIsH, Manager. 
The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street - + «= Ezra S. ADAMs, Manager. 


New York (Maia Office), - 
Philadelphia, - - 
Pittsburgh, - 

Chicago, - 

Cincinnati, - 

Boston, - 

Cleveland . 


Remittances should be made by Draft, payable to the order of Daviv Writ1ams Company, on any banking house in the United States of 
Saree, or by Fest Ollies, Bank or Express Money Order on New York, When those cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any country wil’ be 


Newsdealers or Booksellers in any part of the world may obtain The Iron Age througn tne American News Company, New York, U. 8. \. 
‘The International News Company, New York, U. S. A., and London, England ; or the San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., U.8. a 


Ewrerep at Trae Post Orrice. New Yor, as Seconp-Ciass MATTER. 








